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EASTERN MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS HOLD 
LIVELY SESSION 
IN NEWARK, N. J. 


Three-Day Conference Voted 
Best and Most Profitable 
Annual Meeting in Organi- 
zation’s History—T. P. Gid- 
dings of Minneapolis, and 
J. E. Maddy of Richmond, 
Ind., Arouse Enthusiasm by 
Demonstration of New 
Method of Training Ele- 
mentary Orchestral Players 
—Louise Westwood, New- 
ark’s Music Director, Chosen 
President 


EWARK, N. J., March 10.—‘‘The 
best, most enjoyable, most suc- 
cessful and most profitable Confer- 
ence we have ever had,” said the 
members of the Eastern Music Su- 
pervisors’ Conference, as the annual 
session came to a close at the Robert 
Treat Hotel last night. For three 
days the delegates had enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Newark school sys- 
tem, had visited classes, heard con- 
certs and lectures, and devoted them- 
selves to the serious business of their 
profession. When jollification re- 
placed work, and some 200 of the 
members met for dinner at the 
Robert Treat, several of those pres- 
ent complimented the city of Newark 
and its capable Music Director, 
Louise Westwood, the newly elected 
president of the conference, on the 
excellent work shown in the schools. 
Despite a blustering snow storm on 
Wednesday morning about 600 super- 
visors and teachers of school music as- 
sembled in the ball room of the Robert 
Treat early in the afternoon. The key- 
note of the convention was struck by 
Dr. David B. Corson, Superintendent of 
Newark Public Schools, in the opening 
address. “Teach more music,” said Dr. 
Corson. “Some people think arithmetic 
should be drilled into the pupils all day 
‘ong. Less arithmetic and more music! 
More music!” 
_ Following an instructive address by 
‘sadore Luckstone, New York vocal 
teacher, the audience was both enlight- 
ened and entertained by the address of 
William E. Grady, district superintend- 
nt in the New York public schools. Mr. 
Grady contrasted the present equipment 
ind efficiency of the school music teacher 
th conditions a generation ago. He 
‘ged his hearers to devote their best 
‘orts to their subject, which he counts 


among the most valuable in the curricu- 
mM 


“A young man of my acquaintance,” 


under the act 
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JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 


Soprano of the San Carlo Opera Company, Who, After Only Two Years on the Stage. 


Has Sung Leading Coloratura Roles 
Havana with the Company in May. 


From Coast to Coast and Who Will Go to 
(See Page 31) 





strong faith he charged forward, did 


his bit, and came back to tell about it.” 


Much enthusiasm was aroused by the 
address of Dr. Eugene A. Noble, Secre- 
tary of the Juilliard Musical Foundation. 
One of the foremost aims of the Founda- 
tion, said Dr. Noble, was to be of direct 
assistance to the public school music 
departments. He stood ready, he de- 
clared, to send to a selected list of East- 
ern high schools outside of New York 
City “next to the finest” string quartet 
in the country, for the purpose of giv- 
ing free concerts to the school children 
and their teachers. Great applause 
greeted this statement, and Dr. Noble 





was besieged with requests for such con- 
certs. 

In order to hear the quartet any school 
will be required to provide an audience 
including only pupils and the school fac- 
ulty; the supervisor or teacher must give 
preparatory talks on the music to be per- 
formed, and the English department 
must use the concert as a basis for 
compositions by the pupils. The authors 
of the best of these compositions will be 
invited to New York as guests of the 
Juilliard Foundation. 

Dr. Noble also stated that scholarships 


[Continued on page 4] 


aid Mr. Grady, “had enlisted in the » seems ve a omy 
\rmy and had gone overseas. His cour- ; - Y 
ran high—until he found himself in | In Th yb LA/U 1 
hogs the battle front. Thenhis spirits (7 1 e it 
ink; he felt weak and afraid, and j} 1, oT ’ ‘ 1 
, ‘ aid, struments That Were Old in Tut-ankh-Amen’s Youth.........: 3 
ngs looked very dark. But in the Instrume! “4 wiarete } Cc are - ; 
moment before charging the enemy, An Incubator for urturing Young Composers............--.. “5 
ere came to the boy’s mind the tune Lives of Two Leaders in American Musical Affairs..........9, 36 
an old hymn which he had learned New York Events..... 6, 39, 41, 42, 43, 46, 47; Chicago. ; 30, 31 i] 
n school. With that song his bravery ‘7 
returned, and with high spirits and (° . : ——d 
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PLAN TO FOUND 
NEW ORCHESTRA 
TO BE KNOWN AS 
STATE SYMPHONY 


Articles of Incorporation from 
New York Filed in Albany— 
Stransky May Be Leader, 
but European Conductors 
Also in’ Mind, Promoter 
Says—Work to Begin in 
November—Orchestra Will 
Comprise Eighty-five or 
Ninety Players, Working on 
Cooperative Basis — “Will 
Give Programs the People 
Want to Hear” 


A NEW orchestra, to be known as the 
State Symphony, is to be formed in 
New York, and articles of incorporation 
were sent to Albany on Saturday, and 
have been filed with the Secretary of 
State, according to a telegram received 
by Jacob Altschuler, one of the pro- 
moters of the organization. Mr. Alt- 
schuler announces that the new orchestra 
is to begin work in November. 

Rumors have been current in New 
York for weeks that such a move was 
contemplated. It has been stated that 
the conductorship is to be offered to 
Josef Stransky, who recently resigned 
the leadership of the Philharmonic. In 
answer to a question on this point, Mr. 
Altschuler said that Mr. Stransky is one 
of those whose names are being kept in 
view for the appointment, but that noth- 
ing definite has yet been decided. “‘Some 
European conductors are also in mind,” 
he added. Mr. Stransky is regarded by 
the promoters as a leader who would 
draw a large personal following, but the 
plans, it is explained, have not been set 
on foot at his suggestion, nor do they 
depend upon his acceptance of the post. 

“The organization of the State Sym- 
phony has proceeded so far that we 
have already received many subscrip- 
tions,” said Mr. Altschuler. “We are 
establishing this orchestra with eighty- 
five or ninety players, who are to work 
on a cooperative basis. These players 
are banding themselves together to give 
the programs that the people want to 
hear, and not, for instance, anything like 
Mahier’s Seventh Symphony. They will be 
especially strong in the strings. This sec- 
tion will include some experienced play- 
ers dropped from the Philharmonic at the 
time of the amalgamation with the Na- 
tional Symphony, as well as_ several 
young Russian violinists who have been 
pupils of Leopold Auer. Some present 
Philharmonic men will join us, and a 
number of these have signed as incor- 
porators.” 

Seven musicians signed the incorpor- 
ation papers. Of these, Mr. Altschuler 
was one, but the only other name he 
would mention as being among the seven 
was that of Paul Berthoud, violinist. 

“We cannot give any information upon 
this point at present,” he said, “but we 
shall be in a position to make public 
further details at the end of the week.” 

The promoters of the State Symphony, 
it is believed, hope to obtain active sup- 
port from some of the Philharmonic 
subscribers who are dissatisfied as a 
result of the resignation of Mr. Stransky. 
The promoters have obtained an option 
on eight concert dates at Carnegie Hall 
next season. 


Second Class Matter, January 25, 1906, at the 
n Price, $3.00 a Year. Copyright 1923. 
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Wealthy Patrons Back German Opera 
Company, Enabling It to Continue 


QI EEE 
HE Wagnerian Opera Festival, which 
finished a season of four weeks at 

the Manhattan Opera House on Satur- 
day and opened for a further run of 
three weeks at the Lexington Opera 
House on Monday, has been reorganized 
in its directorate. Some wealthy patrons, 
encouraged by the success of the work 
of the German company, have made a 
substantial loan with which the out- 
standing indebtedness of the organiza- 
tion has been met, theater rental, 
salaries of orchestral forces and prin- 
cipals paid in advance and arrange- 
ments made to wipe off the indebtedness 
incurred through customs duties when 
the company first arrived. The name or 
names of the backers have not been an- 
nounced, but Melvin H. Dalberg has as- 
sumed control of the management with 
the title of General Director. The 
amount of money involved in the trans- 
action is said to be $35,000 up_to the 
time the company opened at the Lexing- 
ton Avenue house. 

Mr. Dalberg says that the balance of 
the three weeks’ season in New York 
and a subsequent tour, at least as far 
West as Chicago, is now assured. 

The reorganization extends, to a lesser 
degree, to the ranks of the artists. 
George Blumenthal, who -is, résponsible 
for the visit of the company to this 
country, says that many of the leading 
singers have had to fill small réles be- 
cause the roster of artists is longer than 
actually required, including some thirty- 
five names. It has been found not only 
possible but convenient to reduce this 
number and some of the singers will re- 
turn to Germany immediately, thereby 
saving some $3,000 to $4,000 a week in 
salaries. 

According to Mr. Blumenthal, Leo 
Blech, who has been first conductor, will 
also return to Germany, leaving Eduard 
Moerike to assume control of the musical 
forces, and Mr. Moerike’s post as second 
conductor will be filled by Ernst Knoch, 
who has been associated with the San 
Carlo and Dippel opera companies. 
Eugen Gottlieb, who was the first of 
the conductors to arrive in this country 
and begin rehearsals of the orchestra, 
will return with Mr.: Blech. His suc- 
cessor has not yet been chosen, though 


TDNAELSRAORUOAALAUIONUEENTACUUTTE 


the name of Otto Schwartz, a conductor 
unknown to New York, has been men- 
tioned. 


Will Open Tour in Boston 


The tour of the company, Mr. Blumen- 
thal says, will open in Boston on April 2, 
in all probability, in the theater formerly 
used by the Boston Opera Company. 
The Moscow Art Theater players were 
to occupy this theater on the same date 
but it was found much too large for the 
purposes of that company and the post- 
ponement of its visit affords the Wagner 
Festival an opportunity of taking over 
its dates. The week in Boston will be 
followed by a broken week on the road, 
en route to Chicago. 

A rumor that Friedrich Schorr, one of 
the leading baritones of the German 
company, is to join the Metropolitan 
forces was neither denied nor confirmed 
by Mr. Schorr or the Metropolitan offi- 
cials. 


Players Delay Performance 


The refusal of some members of the 
orchestra of the Wagnerian Opera Fes- 
tival to proceed with the performance of 
“Das Rheingold” at the Manhattan 
Opera House on Saturday night led to 
the report that the company’s financial 
condition was such that the players 
could not be paid. This report was denied 
by Mr. Blumenthal, who said that in the 
afternoon an agreement was reached 
with representatives of the orchestra to 
pay about two-thirds of the week’s sal- 
ary list, amounting in all to $7,400, in 
cash, the balance to be paid by check 
dated Monday. A new secretary-treas- 
urer was appointed on Saturday, how- 
ever, and this official was not in the 
theater when the time came for the 
opera to begin. Members of the orches- 
tra arriving late were informed that the 
check had not been received, and this, 
combined with rumors that the company 
would terminate its engagement on Sat- 
urday next, prompted the demand for 
immediate payment. After a delay of 
some thirty minutes the treasurer was 
found and a check for the balance paid 
over. 

George Hartmann, general director, 
will sail for Germany next Saturday. 
He says that he and many of the prin- 
cipals have been giving their services 
for next to nothing since coming to 
America. 





The Whispering Gallery 


NNOUNCEMENT has already been 

made in MUSICAL AMERICA that 
Dame Melba proposes to take an opera 
company to Australia. Negotiations 
have proceeded so far that it is now 
settled that the visit will be made next 
year, and will comprise sixteen weeks of 
opera—eight in Sydney, and eight in 
Melbourne. This news is brought by 
E. J. Tait of the Australian firm of J. C. 
Williamson and J. and N. Tait, theatrical 
and concert managers, who is now in 
New York. 





* * * 


The principals of the company will be 
engaged abroad, and chorus and orches- 
tra will be made up chiefly of Aus- 
tralians. The tour will be under the 
Williamson-Tait management. 

* * * 


“It will, of course, be an ‘expensive 
undertaking—in fact, it will be neces- 
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MS. of “Home, Sweet Home” 
Sold for $1,590 


HE original manuscript of 

“Home, Sweet Home,” by John = 
Howard Payne and Sir Henry : 
Bishop, was sold to J. F. Drake for : 
$1,590 at the public sale of the 
libraries of Mrs. Luther S. Living- 
ston of Cambridge, Mass., and the 
late Commodore E. C.. Benedict of 
Greenwich, Conn., at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York, on March 6. 
The song was included in the manu- 
script score of Bishop’s opera, 
“Clari; or, the Maid of Milan,” 
which had its first performance at 
Covent Garden on May 8, 1823. 





_ ae 
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sary to spend $400,000 before we begin 
to get our money back,” says Mr. Tait, 
“but it will be the big musical event of 
1924 in Australia.” 


* * * 


New York concert managers speak in 
terms of glowing optimism of the pros- 
pects for next season. “The bookings of 
artists are proceeding merrily,” says one 
manager,” and the indications are that 
the season will be far in advance of the 
present one, from the point of view of 
business. This season was better than 
last year’s, and the one for which we are 
now booking looks like being an 85 or 90 
per cent success.” 

ok * 


James Levey, first violinist of the 
London String Quartet, has recovered 
from his severe illness, and is spending 
a holiday at Atlantic City. 

THE FLANEUR. 





Cripples of Prague School Plan Ameri- 
can Concert Tour 


Some forty of the crippled boys and 
girls from the Bakule School of Prague, 
Czecho-Slovakia, are expected to arrive 
in America the latter part of March to 
undertake a coast-to-coast tour. The 
engagement will be under the auspices of 
the Junior American Red Cross, through 
whose efforts the school came into being. 
The school was established with the help 
of the Red Cross by Prof. Frantisek 
Bakule. The organization will give its 
first concert at Vassar College. 


Hofmann to Give Recital for Benefit of 
Schumann’s Daughters 


The two daughters of Robert Schu- 
mann, one eighty-two and the other 
seventy-two years of age, will be the 
beneficiaries of a special recital to be 
given by Josef Hofmann, pianist, in 
Aeolian Hall on April 6, the eve of his 
departure for Europe. The concert is 


being arranged by the Musicians’ Foun- 
dation, Inc., in order to provide for the 
needs. of the two sisters, whose home 
in Switzerland was recently preserved 
to them through the generosity of Eng- 
lish friends. It is planned to raise a 
fund, the interest of which will be 
sufficient to care for them during the 
remainder of their lives, and after their 
deaths, to be used to help others in need. 
Contributions will be received by the 
Schumann Fund, in care of the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company, New York, 
the legal custodian of the Foundation, 
which is administered by the Bohemians, 
Franz Kneisel, president. Mr. Hof- 
mann is giving his services to the Foun- 
dation and will offer a program devoted 
to the works of Schumann. 


DENVER’S CIVIC SYMPHONY 
SHOWS DECIDED PROGRESS 








Feature Schubert and Saint-Saéns Works 
in Recent Concert—Visiting 
Artists Appear 


DENVER, March 10.—The Denver Civic 
Symphony, formed last year, played to 
a capacity audience at its fourth concert 
on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 25 and fur- 
nished ample proof that Horace Ture- 
man is steadily moulding his forces into 
a capital organization. Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony was played with 
fine spirit, tonal quality, fidelity to pitch 
and effective balance. A novel feature 
of the concert was the first performance 
in this city of Saint-Saéns” “Carnival of 


the Animals,” effectively presented by 
the orchestra, assisted by Franklin Clev- 
erly and Paul Clarke Stauffer, pianists. 
The “Swan” movement had to be re- 
peated. Other numbers were Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Dance,” the Baccha- 
nale from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and 
Delilah” and the Venusberg music from 
“Tannhauser,” but the Wagner score 
was quite beyond the playing ability of 
this voung and comparatively inexperi- 
enced orchestra. 

Toscha Seidel, violinist, was warmly 
greeted upon his second appearance in 
Denver on Feb. 22 in the Slack subscrip- 
tion series. He played an interesting 
program with artistic judgment. 

Frieda Hempel in her Jenny Lind con- 
cert on Feb. 26, under the Oberfelder 
management, attracted one of the largest 
audiences of the season. Miss Hempel 
sang many numbers with exquisite art 
and had to give several encores. Coen- 
raad V. Bos was an admirable accom- 
panist, and he and Louis P. Fritze, flaut- 
ist, contributed solos. 

Mme. Louise Homer and daughter 
were announced for a joint recital on 
Feb. 28 in the Slack Subscription Series, 
but an attack of laryngitis prevented 
her daughter from appearing, and Mme. 
Homer was obliged to give the entire 
recital—a feat for which she proved 
herself amply prepared. She gave a 
program well constructed and distin- 
guished for its contrasts and sang with 
artistic balance of emotional and intel- 


lectual qualities. The audience was 
warmly appreciative. Eleanor Scheib 
was an excellent accompanist. 


J. C. WILcox. 





Metropolitan Will Give “L’Africaine” 


The last of the season’s “novelties” at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Meyer- 
beer’s “L’Africaine,” will have its first 
performance there on March 21. The 


cast will include Rosa Ponselle, Queena 
Mario, Marion Telva, Beniamino Gigli, 
Giuseppe Danise, Adamo Didur, Léon 
Rothier, Angelo Bada and Paolo Ana- 
nian. Artur Bodanzky will conduct. 
The stage management will be under 
Samuel Thewman. New scenery has 
been designed by Josef Urban and new 
costumes by Mme. Castel-Bert. The 
dances have been arranged by August 
Berger. 





Swedish Artists to Make American Tour 


A group of Swedish singers and 
dancers will arrive for a tour of the 
United States in April, according to 
advices from abroad. In the party are 
Ernest Svedelius, bass, and Signe Schil- 
lander, mezzo-soprano, both of the Stock- 
holm Opera; Elly Holmberg and the 
brothers Sven and Oscar Tropp, dancers 
of the Swedish Ballet in Stockholm. It 
is reported that the last-named organ- 
iation, which has attracted attention for 
the novelty of its staging during a 
recent European tour, will also be 
brought to America. 


REINER RE-ENGAGED 
FOR FOUR YEARS A‘ 
CINCINNATI LEADE 


Conductor Has Made Fine |) 
pression and Many Frien 
in First Year as Symphon 
Head—Arthur Judson, 
Advisory Manager, and M: 
Darby to Succeed Thiele 
Management of Orchestra— 
Give Local Premiere of 
Schonberg Score 








Mrs. J. W. Darby 


INCINNATI, March 10.—Fritz 

Reiner has been engaged as 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony for 
a four-year period beginning with next 
season. His success this season has been 
marked, and he has won many friends. 
A bulletin issued last week by the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra Association also con- 
tained an announcement of the engage- 
ment of Arthur Judson, manager of the 


New York Philharmonic and Philadel- 
phia Orchestras, as advisory manager 
for the association. Mrs. J. W. Darby, 
for a number of years in charge of the 
office of the association, has been en- 
gaged as manager for the orchestra to 
succeed A. F. Thiele, whose resignation 
from the post becomes effective June |. 

Mr. Thiele, who has served as busi- 
ness manager of the organization for the 
last five years, has done an important 
work in promoting the interests of the 
orchestra. During his period of office 
the organization enlarged its touring 
itinerary, visiting 138 cities outside 0! 
Ohio. His resignation came as a sul- 
prise to his friends. 

Though the change of management has 
aroused local speculation, it is under- 
stood that there was no antagonism be- 
tween the association and the resigned 
executive. The engagement of Mr. Jud- 
son is considered locally to be a step in 
the direction of building up a larger 
clientéle for the symphony in other «** 

Schénberg’s “Verklarte N 
given its first local performa 
tenth program of the symphc 
Mr. Reiner’s leadership, on Mar 
rather long work had the i 
attention of an audience whi 
nearly all the seats in Emery I 
which included many musicians 
Gardner, local pianist, was the si 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Concerto, 
stitute for the visiting artist wl 
prevented by illness from appt 
She disclosed a good technical equi 
and played expressively. The orcl 
gave Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony 
clarity and vigor. 

The ninth “popular” concert of th 
ganization was given under Mr. Rei! 
leadership in Music Hall on the at 
noon of March 4. The program inclu 
Rossini’s “William Tell’ overture, 
the “Peer Gynt” Suite, No. 1, of Gr 
Gustav Clemens conducted a cantata 
Keurvels for children’s voices. 
chorus of about 600 singers, all pup 
of various schools and the Protest: 
Orphan Asylum, sang excellently 
was applauded by the large audienc‘ 
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(HREE (arps from an- 
cient (Egypt, which are 
believed to have at- 
tained a venerable age 
when Tut-ankh-Amen 
was only a little boy, 
in glass cases in the 





how repose 


B\letropolitan Museum of Art, New 


York. The strings of the instru- 
ments have disappeared; the hands 
Which awakened melodies from them 
have moldered into dust centuries 
Hg0, and only these wooden shells, 
‘showing more or less vividly the 
narks of the vicissitudes of the 
ages, remain, to excite speculation 
on the part of modern sightseers as 
‘0 the scenes in which they figured 
i the mists of antiquity on the banks 
ot the Nile. 
‘wo of the instruments are supposed 
‘0 date from about 1600 B. C., or 250 
years before the reign of Tut-ankh-Amen. 
ie three harps, which are of different 
‘izes, are all of the smaller variety of 
“lose used by the Egyptians, whose 
‘arps varied very much in size and the 
“Umber of their strings. Some of their 
struments stood upon the ground upon 
‘ Droad even base; others rested on a 
or on a stand or limb attached to 
wer part of the harp, and others 
lightest type were supported upon 
houlder, and played with both 
Ke - A wall relief discovered at El 
0, In a tomb of the Twelfth Dynasty 
a] 2000 to 1788 B. C.—shows a girl 
ig one of these small harps, which 
upon her shoulder. 
e smallest of the three harps in 
Metropolitan Museum probably be- 
to this last-named class. It was 
ned for four strings, and three of 
egs are still in the neck. The in- 
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Instruments of Ancient’ Egypt, as Revealed in Pictures from Tombs or in Actual Specimens Preserved to the Present Day. 
Double Pipe, with a~Rhythmical Accompaniment; 3, Ancient Egyptian Harp in British Museum, Discovered in One of the Tombs; 4, Lyre in the Berlin Museum; 5, Ancient 
Egyptian Flute; 6, Sistrum of the Type Used by the Egyptians, Recovered from tke Tiber, and Now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York; 7, Expedition Organized 


by the Metropolitan Museum of Art Begins Work in Digging for New Tombs at Thebes 


strument, which was found in ex- 
cavations conducted some years ago at 
Thebes by Lord Carnarvon, and was 
purchased from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in 1912, is in a fair state of 
preservation, though the sound-box is 
scarred and splintered, and the middle 
of the neck has a perceptible dent. In 
the case with it is the second harp, made 
for seven strings, and a little larger 
than the first. Here three of the pegs 
are missing, and the sound-box is badly 
split. A curious feature of this sound- 
box, which is much deeper than that of 
the first harp, is that it narrows in the 
center, presumably as the result of the 
compression from the tightly-drawn 
cords which secured the membrane origi- 
nally covering the sound-box and the 
bar of wood which traversed it. The 
plan followed was to fasten the strings, 
made of catgut, to this bar of wood, 
then carry them through perforations in 
the membrane, and wind them round 
the pegs at the neck, these pegs con- 
trolling the tension of the strings. 
The third harp, the largest and best 
preserved of all three, is in another case. 
It is bulkier in form than the other two, 
and its sound-box is shallower and more 
spacious, resembling in shape a big ma- 
rine shell. This instrument was also 
found at Thebes, by an expedition from 
the Museum, and is regarded as belong- 
ing to the period of the Twelfth Dynasty. 


Eloquent Relics 


What history of a _ long-perished 
civilization these three relics would tell 
us, if they could speak! But though in 
their silence they exert a singular fas- 
cination because they have come to us 
down the long ages, they must have been 
very simple and crude when compared 
with the larger harps so often repre- 
sented in ancient Egyptian art. These, 
though they bear no comparison with 
the modern harn. were of elaborate de- 
sign, and some had as many as twenty- 


‘found in the Tiber. 


two strings; they were frequently very 
large, and adorned in the highest form 
of the art of the period. They did not 
possess the front pillar, and therefore 
the frame was not firm enough to allow 
of a precise adjustment of the strings, 
but they must have had a considerable 
compass; and the knowledge of harmony 
enjoyed by the Egyptians enabled these 
instruments to be used in combination 
with not only the voice but the flute, 
the double pipe, the lyre, the tambourine, 
and the darabooka drum. Frequently a 
band of choristers sang to the harp or 
to the double pipe a favorite air, beating 
time with their hands between each 
stanza, as in No. 2 illustration. 

The Metropolitan Museum collection 
also includes a couple of specimens of 
the sistrum, a musical instrument com- 
mon among the ancient Egyptians, and 
used in the worship of Isis. This cult 
was introduced into Rome from Egypt 
just before the Christian era, and the 
sistrum shown in the illustration was 
It gives a very fair 
idea of the type of instrument used by 
the Egyptians—a hoop of bronze fitted 
upon a bronze handle, and bearing three 
bars of metal which passed through 
holes in the sides of the hoop and moved 


to and fro when the instrument was 
shaken in the hand. Sometimes bells 
or rings were carried on these bars. 


The top of the instrument was frequent- 
ly decorated with the miniature figure 
of an animal—that in the illustration 
has the figure of a fox—and often the 
handle bore an Egyptian emblem. For 
instance, a sistrum handle in one of the 
Metropolitan Museum cases shows, just 
below the point at which the missing 
hoop joined the base, a representation 
of the face of the goddess Hathor. 

That music attained an important 
place in the life of the Egyptians is 
attested by Plato, who spent thirteen 
years in the country studying its institu- 
tions, and records that music was con- 








1, Harp with Ten Strings; 2, Performance on the 


sidered of the greatest consequence from 
its beneficial effects upon the mind of 
youth. Long before the lyre was known 
in Greece, the Egyptians had achieved a 
high degree of merit in the form of their 
stringed instruments, and Greek sages 
visited Egypt to study music among the 
other arts for which the country was 
renowned. Today we are able only to 
recall these vanished pomps as we gaze 
upon the pictures on Egyptian tombs, 
or contemplate a handful of relics in a 
museum, P. J. NOLAN. 





CITY SYMPHONY CELEBRATES 


Foch Forces Hold First of Series of 
Annual Dinners 

The first of a projected series of an- 
nual dinners, given by the City Sym- 
phony of New York at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the evening of March 12, was 
attended by 300 persons. Arthur J. 
Gaines, manager of the orchestra, was 
the toastmaster. The speakers included 
Dirk Foch, conductor of the Symphony; 
Dr. Ernest L. Crandall, director of the 
public lecture bureau of the Board of 
Education; Eugene C. Gibney, head of 
the Board’s community center and re- 
creational activities; George H. Gartlan, 
director of music in the New York public 
schools, and Mrs. Louise Ryals_ de 
Cravioto, chairman of the music com- 
mittee of the Symphony. The orchestra, 
led by Mr. Foch, played several numbers. 
Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert L. Satterlee, Professor and Mrs 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, Dr. and Mrs. 
John A. Hartwell, and Mr. and Mrs. 
George Edward Wood. General Cole- 
man DuPont, one of the founders of 
the orchestra, who was unable to be 
present, sent greetings. 
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Eastern Music Supervisors’ Annual 


Conference in Newark a Big Success 


Gai!!! 
[Continued from page 1] 





and fellowships for the study of music 
would be established to aid in the proper 
training of music supervisors. “Tried 
by every test known to modern psychol- 
ogy, music has a better disciplinary 
value—and also cultural—than any other 
subject taught,” declared Dr. Noble. 
Also: “Music has greater correlative 
value than any other high school sub- 
ject.” 

Explaining that he had employed ex- 
pert psychologists to visit many school 
classes in arithmetic and other subjects 
and apply certain tests, he said that 
“children in music classes showed a 
higher average of concentration than 
those in any other class.” 

In conclusion Dr. Noble asked for a 
greater “correlation of music with for- 
mal education,” a closer connection be- 
tween “the processes of education and 
the methods of music.” 

On Wednesday evening a compliment- 
ary concert was given by the Lyric Club 
of Newark, Dr. Arthur Woodruff con- 
ductor, with Jerome Swinford and Ruth 
Blackman Rodgers as soloists. 

Because of Wednesday morning’s 
storm, the visits to local schools were 
postponed till Thursday morning. At 
Central High classes in music funda- 
mentals, voice culture, music apprecia- 
tion and harmony were taught by R. A. 
Laslett Smith, director, and Marion 
Beane, assistant director. Florence W. 
Cafferty, director of music at East Side 
High School, showed classes in appre- 
ciation, fundamentals and _ orchestra. 
Junior high and grammar grades were 
shown under the direction of the super- 
visors in the Newark schools: Florence 
L. Haines, Mrs. Belle T. Sutherland, 
Alberta T. Waterbury and Jennie L. 
Gifford. 


At the same time the State Normal 
School at Newark received visitors, the 
classes being in charge of Frances S. 
Dunning, director, and Irene Heming 
and Laura Rogers, assistant directors. 
Suburban schools also showed their 
work. In Elizabeth the director of music, 
Thomas Wilson, received many visitors. 
Mr. Wilson was assisted by the city’s 
music supervisors: K. Elizabeth Ingalls, 
Bella Phillips, and by Clarence Wells, 
director of high school music. The fol- 
lowing cities were also open for visita- 
tion: Bayonne, Josephine Duke, director; 
East Orange, Bertha Clement, director; 
Passaic, Robert M. Howard, director; 
Paterson, Alfred Fieldhouse, director: 
Kearny, John V. Pearsall, director. 


Elect a Woman President 


In the afternoon the business meeting 
resulted in the following elections: 
Louise Westwood, director of music in 
the Newark public schools, president; 
Arthur F. A. Witte, supervisor of music 
in Yonkers, N. Y., first vice-president; 
Laura Bryant, supervisor of music in 
Ithaca, N. Y., second vice-president and 
editor of the Eastern School Music Her- 
ald; Maude M. Howes, supervisor in 
Quincy, Mass., secretary; Russell Carter, 
supervisor in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., treas- 
urer. The new member of the board of 
directors is Elbridge Pitcher, music su- 
pervisor in Auburn, Me. Miss Westwood 
is the first woman to be chosen president 
of the conference. 

The invitation of Charles H. Miller, 
director of music in Rochester, N. Y., to 
hold the 1924 conference in that city was 
accepted by the members by acclamation. 

As a respite from visitings and busi- 


White Goods Workers Threaten 
Strike When Denied Music 
ECAUSE they have been denied 


music and recreation rooms 
such as are provided in many de- 
partment stores and factories, 20,- 
000 girl employees composing the 
White Goods Workers’ Union have 
threatened a strike. A statement 
issued by Abraham Snyder, man- 
ager of the union, on March 10, 
according to the New York Ameri- 


can, was as follows: “The girls 
feel that they ought to have the 
music rooms which many thou- 


sands of girls have in stores and 
many big factories. They feel that 
a little music would do them any 
amount of good.” 
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Louise Westwood, Director of Music in 
Public Schools of Newark, N. J., and First 
Woman to Be Elected President of the 
Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference 


ness meetings there was considerable 
music in the day’s proceedings. One of 
the most valuable contributions to the 
week’s sessions was the demonstration 
of a new method of training elementary 
orchestral players, given by T. P. Gid- 
dings, director of music in the schools of 
Minneapolis, and J. E. Maddy, director 
of orchestral music in the schools of 
Richmond, Indiana. This was illustrated 
with the help of an orchestra recruited 
from the Newark public schools. 


Leading members of the conference 
were agreed that Mr. Giddings and Mr. 
Maddy had discovered something emi- 
nently worth while, based on sound peda- 
gogy, and made exceptionally interesting 
to the pupils. Mr. Giddings’ address 
will appear in an early issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

One of the interesting events of the 
week was a concert illustration of New- 
ark’s school music activities, given in 
the auditorium of Central High School. 
About 500 pupils took part in the pro- 
gram, and the enthusiasm of the visit- 
ing supervisors was evidenced by pro- 
longed applause after each number. 

The last day of the conference, Friday, 
began with visits to more schools. Bar- 
ringer and South Side High Schools re- 
ceived a number of supervisors. At the 
former Grace L. Darnell taught appre- 
ciation, girls’ glee club, harmony and 
fundamentals. At South Side, Philip 
Gordon showed his classes in harmony, 
fundamentals and appreciation of music. 
The last mentioned class involved a dis- 
cussion of the standards of good music, 
in which some of the visitors joined with 
great interest. 


Teaching Clinic Held 


A teaching clinic was held in the after- 
noon at Belmont Avenue School. A 
single class of each grade was taught by 
a visiting supervisor, the purpose being 
to illustrate various points in connection 
with teaching problems. Those contrib- 
uting to the program were: Gertrude 
Schmidt, of West Chester, Pa., “Tone, 
Word Reading and Interpretation” with 
a fourth grade class; Maude M. Howes, 
Quincy, Mass., on method in individual 
singing (fifth grade); Esther M. Greene 
of the Normal School at Oneonta, N. Y.., 


on voice testing with a sixth year class; 


William J. Short of Northampton, Mass., 
on “The Changing Voice and Its Treat- 
ment” in the seventh grade; and T. P. 
Giddings of Minneapolis on “Voice Test- 
ing for Four Parts and Its Application.” 
A stimulating discussion, directed by 
Charles H. Miller of Rochester, showed 
that the work of the afternoon had 
awakened much thought in the minds of 
the visitors. 

The annual dinner was held at 6.30 in 
the ball room of the Robert Treat. The 
jokes of George Gartlan, who acted as 


toastmaster; the funny songs of Dick 
Grant of Penn State, who combined a 
fine voice and magnetic personality with 
a mimetic ability that convulsed all 
hearers; the song leading of Bill Short, 
who passed with ease from “Three 
O’Clock in the Morning” (oh, yes! they 
all knew it—words and music) to 


“Love’s Old Sweet Song’’; the humorous 


sallies of Dr. Ashley Day Leavitt of the 
Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass., who 
interlarded a serious, lofty address with 
the most side-splitting jokes; the mag- 
nificent four-part singing (a cappella) 
of beautiful old tunes; the exquisite 
‘cello solos of William Durieux of the 
City Symphony of New York; the con- 
tralto solos of Alma Hopkins Kitchell; 
the violin music of Kurt Dieterle, and 
the final get-together in the lobby with 
C. H. Congdon, the veteran publisher, 
teaching the “class” his newest songs 
with a perfect imitation of the pet 
“wrinkes” of Giddings, Short, Maddy 
and the Newark school teachers all 
rolled in one—it was just the greatest 
conclusion to the greatest conference 
the Eastern folks ever held. 

Much credit is due to James D. Price, 
outgoing president of the conference, for 
his untiring efforts to make the session 
a success, as well as to Miss Westwood, 
the new president, who made the visitors’ 
stay in Newark so pleasant and instruc- 
tive that no one will ever forget the sixth 
annual meeting. 

The local committee consisted of 
Charles Grant Shaffer, principal of Eliot 
School, chairman; Martin L. Cox, prin- 
cipal of Robert Treat Junior High 
School; Alexander Glennie, principal of 
Hamilton School; Samuel H. Mcllroy, 
principal of Madison Junior High 
School, and Warren A. Roe, principal of 
Belmont Avenue School. 

PHILIP GORDON. 





SCHOOL FORCES HEARD 





Newark Children Give Program Before 
Eastern Music Supervisors 


NEWARK, N. J., March 12.—A concert 
of school music in which the orchestras 
and choruses of the Newark public 
schools took part was given on March 8 
before members of the Eastern Music 
Supervisors’ Conference and other lis- 
teners. It proved that the work of 


Louise Westwood, local director of 
school music, and that of her assistants 
has borne good fruit. 

What a number of the visiting super- 
visors declared to be the most artistic 
performance they had ever heard a high 
school orchestra give was that of the 
South Side High School forces, con- 
ducted by Philip Gordon. They played 
the Allegretto from Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony and Kretschmar’s “Corona- 
tion’ March. The fifty young players 
exhibited great precision and smoothness 
of tone. 

The orchestra of the grade schools, 
conducted by Bessie Rasnick, made a 
decided success, the 100 little players 
acquitting themselves excellently in Bee- 
thoven’s Minuet in G, Komzak’s “Fairy 
Tales” and Schubert’s “Military March.” 

The Central High School Orchestra, 
headed by R. A. Laslett Smith and 
Miriam Beane, played Sibelius’ “Fin- 
landia.” Grace L. Darnell achieved de- 
served success with her boys’ and girls’ 
glee clubs of Barringer High School, and 
the School Band, under Paul Oliver, 
made a good impression. Florence Caf- 
ferty’s East Side High School Sextet 
played a piece by Papini and the big 
Madison Junior High School Chorus 
sang with good effect under Margaret 
Gallagher’s baton. A. C. 





Supervisors Hear Newark Lyric Club 


Newark, N. J., March 12.—A special 
concert was given by the Lyric Club, a 
women’s chorus of 100 voices, under the 
baton of Dr. Arthur Woodruff, at Proc- 
tor’s Roof Theater on March 7 as a com- 
pliment to the visiting members of the 


Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference. 
The large audience applauded such cho- 
ral numbers as Edna Parks’ “Romaika,” 
Arditi’s “Kiss” Waltz and several Negro 
and Slovak folk-songs. The principal 
number was “The River of Stars,” a can- 


tata for soprano and women’s chorus 
comrosed bv Clarence Bawden to a poem 
of Noyes. The soprano solo was admir- 
ablv sung by Mrs. Ruth Blackman 
Rodgers. who also received much ap- 
plause for her singing of Del Riego’s 
“Homing,” “Long Ago,” by Marchall- 
Loenvke. and other songs. Jerome Swin- 


ford, baritone, a favorite in this citv. 
made a fine impression in Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers.” several Negro spiri- 
tvuals and other numbers. The club sang 
with excellent tone and fine shading and 
received the hearty apnrroval of the andi- 
ence. PHILIP GORDON. 


Bronislaw Hvberman. violinist. sailed 
for Europe on the Paris on March 9. 


EASTMAN THEATER RULEs 
AGAINST PROFIT-SHARi\¢ 





Kreisler Management Decides to \ 4), 
Another Hall for Rochester Rec); ,| 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 10.— 
it was announced a few days ag: 
Fritz Kreisler would play on Ma) 
at Convention Hall, there was a »,.. 
deal of speculation as to why the \ ¥)\j,. 
ist was not to appear at the Eas:),, 


Theater. Both the Eastman many... 
and Charles L. Foley of Boston, \, 
Kreisler’s manager, have since give) ,). 
statements, which show that each <j), 
has a certain policy regarding cont) .;. 
and that neither will give in to the (th. 
Apparently all other managers j,,, 
conceded to the Eastman Theate; ,, 
thorities in making arrangement 
concerts, but Mr. Foley consider ;; 
unnecessary to change his policy, 4), 
booked Mr. Kreisler for Convention H,) 
The theater management has issye; 
the following statement: “Charles | 
Foley of Boston, Kreisler’s manage, 
was offered a sum of money for a revit.) 
by Kreisler in excess of the net receip; 
at the Artist’s last appearance in Roch 
ester, when hundreds were turned :; 
Kreisler’s manager flatly refused 
offer, and declined to permit his artis: 
to appear at the Eastman Theater ¢, 
cept on a profit-sharing basis. Becaus, 
of the non-commercial and education; 
character of the institution of which t), 
Eastman Theater is part, the theate 


cannot enter into a_ profit-sharin, 
arrangement with anyone.” 
M. E. Wi 





KREISLER WRITES DENIAL 





Says Rumor of Change in Management 
Is “Utterly Unfounded” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of March 3 you pub. 
lished an utterly unfounded rumo: 
reference to a proposed change of man. 
agement. 

The management you connect 
name with is practically unknown to me, 
and therefore I cannot understand th: 
ambiguous statement emanating from 
that office. Would it not have been mor 
advisable to communicate with me (- 
rectly before publishing the rumo: 
thereby avoiding the necessity of re- 
affirming my loyalty to my friends and 
business associates, especially Charie 
Ellis and his successor, C. J. Foley? 

I feel sure your sense of fairness wi 
impel you to give this letter as mut: 
prominence as you gave the article which 
prompts the writing of it. 

FRITZ KREISLER 

New York, March 4, 1923. 





[As stated last week, this report wa: 
not published without inquiry. Every 
effort was made to communicate wit) 
Mr. Foley of Boston, but neither he no! 
Mr. Kreisler, who was also in that city. 
could be reached in time. This being 
the item was published in such a way @: 
to make it clear that it was an unve'’ 
fied rumor. A New York manager cou’ 
have disposed of the matter definit 
but when inquiry was made at his 4 
a message was brought out that he 
nothing to say. Mr. Kreisler has be 
annoyed by various rumors which ha‘ 
been in circulation of a change in ma! 
agement, and we gladly print his lett 
as a definite statement which sho 
finally set these reports at rest.—Kdi' 
MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





Dohnanyi Arrives from Europ« 


Erno Dohnanyi, Hungarian pia! 
composer and conductor, arrived 
Europe on the George Washingto 


March 38 for his third consecutive A 
ican tour. Mr. Dohnanyi appeared W"' 
the New York Symphony on the ai" 
noon of March 11, conducting the Ame’ 
can premiére of his D Minor Violin (0 
certo, with Albert Spalding as solo 
Among other appearances Mr. Dohna! 
will take part next month in the cent 
nial of the House of Chickering, w' 
was established im Boston in 18: 
Jonas Chickering. 





Blind Compost’. 


Florence Golson, 
Married to Atlanta Man 


WETUMPKA, ALA., March 10.— 
ence Golson, well known Southern 
composer. was married here a few 
ago to Winton Wadkins Bateman. 
will make their home in Atlanta. 


Mé 
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Teaching Apprentice Composers Their Trade 









PULL LLL EERE Pee Pee CeCe CL POT EEAY ee eT EOD COTE 


OUR quartet is like a 
piece of pie that has 
heavy crusts of unbaked 
dough and a very thin 
layer of apple.” Thus 
the master to a young 
at quartet writing. Then he 
dded: “Take it out to the string 
nartet and let them play it. You will 
hear how unbaked the crusts are!” 
Four parts were made and the page 
vas played. Illumination came from 
he grunting of the ’cello, which 
irowned the melody, and from the 
heavy complaining of the viola. The 
page was rewritten. It became clari- 
fed, luminous, a true piece of writing 
for string quartet. 

Another embryo composer felt that the 
existing arrangements of the “County 
Derry Air” were not wholly to his spiri- 
tual satisfaction. He made his own 


adaptation for string quartet. It was 
played. Something was not quite right. 
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better con sordino? Let us try it. Aha! 
What a fine color, and it doesn’t drown 
the voice. Just supports it on a cloud 
of mist in which the rainbow dwells. 
Let us do it again. Very good, indeed. 
Better arrange all the songs for voice 
and string orchestral accompaniment, 
and you will have a fine series. 

One day one of the apprentices con- 
ceived a “Clarinet Soliloquy,” with 
string accompaniment. Rather - good; 
but what to do? We have no clarinet! 
But we have a flute. Write it as a 
“Flute Soliloquy,” young apprentice, and 
we shall hear how it will go. So the 
clarinet was discarded for a flute, and 
the poem rewritten. Parts were made 
and the orchestra tried it out. Very 
good here and here. But what is this 
groaning and grunting among the ’celli? 
“It reminds me of—what shall I say? 
Ah! Cirage,” interrupted the master, 
“Cirage!”’ Indeed it was thick and black 
and heavy, like veritable shoe-blacking 
That will have to be arranged better. 
Now here! You don’t need that D sharp 
in the ’celli; it is already in the violins. 
Let us change it. See, we get a richer 
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VERSION “A” 


First Version of “Flute Soliloquy”; Compare with Version “B,” 


Noting Particularly the 


Scoring of the Lower Strings 


The ’cello did not move enough. A shame 
not to use to the utmost such a lovely 
instrument. Rewrite it certainly and 
try it out again. What a difference! 
Now it is poignant, beautiful; it moves 
and is moving. Result of this practical 
experiment, as fine a bit of folk-song 
setting as one can hear anywhere. 

An exciting day came when the Flon- 
zaleys were expected in the city. Quincy 
had written a quartet, a long one in 
three movements, and it was a fine essay. 
The school quartet had played it, and 


fnow they were keen to have the Flon- 


zaleys hear it. Hear it they did, too, 
and liked it and asked to have it sent 
to them. Rejoicing! But no one woula 
have dared to have asked them to hear it 
unless they had all known how well it 
really sounded when the school quartet 
had played it. 


On the Second Floor 


That is on the first floor. On the 
ond floor all sorts of vibrations, so- 
rano, bass, contralto, tenor, strike the 
They sing there. And they are 

very good-natured. Songs have been 
Written, and we should like to hear how 
ey sound. Will they sing them? By 


Very beauti- 
but right 
difficult 


i means. Here you are. 

‘ul, this one, young composer, 

You hear how 

nuance is for the human voice? And 

s hard to bring out those words 

rly in that register. After all, it is 

ng, with words as well as music, and 

ou are writing songs they may as 

be singable. True, true. Let us 

nge the nuance and bring down that 

Phrase. Much better! This other song, 

Isabel, is very beautiful. However, you 

Will get much more color if you give the 

ccompaniment to the orchestra, instead 

he piano. So the accompaniment is 
iestrated and parts are made. 

‘n the third floor the string orchestra 

rehearsal. It is cutting its teeth 





a Bach “Brandenburg Concerto” and 
Handel “Concerto Grosso.” But we 


t hear how Isabel’s song sounds now. 
we ask the second floor, where they 
, to come up to the orchestra rehear- 
“a combine the voice with the ac- 
ipaniment. First the strings. Very 
} ’ " : 
but don’t you think it would be 


~ 


chord. Proceed, again from letter E. 
Very good at the climax, a fine cres- 
cendo. But where is the flute? Drowned 
out entirely! The balance must be 
changed there. After all, it is a solilo- 
quy for flute. And then, what is this? 
The violins and violas are holding a 
harmonic chord, and the bass plays a 
pizzicato on the tonic. No, no, my ap- 
prentice, you hear how it is out of the 


mood? Let us play it arco, without the 
staccato. Again! Fine! You hear how 
it is improved. You will make the 


changes, Bernard, and bring it back next 
week, and we will play both versions so 
that you may really see how the changes 
have improved it. 

The composition is rewritten and 
brought again. (In the accompanying 
illustration you will see one of the alter- 
ations, where the divisi has been taken 
from the ’celli and given to the violas, 
to remove the heaviness.) The appren- 
tice is called to share the conductor’s 
stand. The composition is played again. 
It is clear now and lucid. The turgid 
quality has been eliminated, the whole 
score clarified. The flute soars unim- 
peded above the supporting strings; the 
climax rises nobly; the last strains glow 
faintly and no pizzicato disturbs the 
serenity of the mood. The old version 
is played again. You see! Of course it 
has its beauties, and the material is the 
same. But play the revised version once 
more. That is a hundred times better. 
It was worth the drudgery of rewriting 
and making a new set of parts. 

Suddenly one day a folk-song epidemic 
struck the apprentices. Swiss dances 
and Russian laments and Irish plaints. 
Jean brought a series of songs and the 
orchestra plunged into them. Splendid! 
Your playing in the orchestra has given 
you a fine feeling for the ensemble, Jean. 
Swiss songs, did you say? But there is 
Russian feeling about them. Oh, yes, 
you have been studying the Liadoff 
score! A very good thing to do, and 
there is no criticism for your orchestra- 
tion. You hear how well it sounds. 
Only we must put in some nuances. Now 
this Russian one that our New England 
son has written. Very well done, in- 
deed! There must be a Slavic strain in 
vour Puritan blood. And you have a 


By Lillian Rogers 
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VERSION “B” 
Second Version of “Flute Soliloquy.” The Score Showed Great Improvement, Largely 


Owing to the Transfer of the “Divisi” 


Timbre Resulted 


penchant for the viola; no doubt because 
you play the viola in the string quartet. 
What is this? The “Derry Air” again, 
this time arranged for the string orches- 
tra? You have been industrious, Ber- 
nard. Let us try it. Much richer and 
fuller than the quartet version, of course, 
and very beautiful. We shall have a 
folk-song festival of all nations fairly 


soon, if the epidemic does not cease. 
Chorus Night 
Monday night is chorus night. The 


moments speed on Fliigeln des Gesanges, 
usually the wings of Orlando di Lasso 
or Johann Sebastian, and other masters 
of choral writing. But does this dis- 
courage our apprentice composers? Not 
them! Excelsior and ever upward! Let 
the chorus try this arrangement for 
four voices. Well, it isn’t Orlando ex- 
actly, but then, it is of a different age. 
Let us try this original chorus produc- 
tion. You see now why the old masters 
were sparing of crossing the voices? 
And how hard it is to get augmented 
intervals! There were reasons for the 
rules that the old masters formulated. 
Their instrument was the human voice, 
and the limitations of that instrument 
were a great factor in shaping the rules. 

Now let us read these “Penetential 
Psalms” of Orlando. The cantus firmus 
passes from voice to voice, in the various 


psalms. One is written in canon; one 
in five-part counterpoint. Each is en- 
tirely different from the previous one, 


and yet all are based on the same theme. 


From 


’Cellos to Violas. A Clearer, Smoother 


invited by the Cleveland Institute of 
Music to a recital of original composi- 
tions by the students of the school.” 
The program is difficult to devise, we 
have so much. Let us open, in really 
orthodox style, with Teddy’s ‘Fugue” 
for piano. It is a charming thing. 
Some songs by Isabel and Bernard and 
Jean; the folk-songs and the “Flute 
Soliloquy” for the orchestra; Quincy’s 
Quartet and some small bits for the 
string ensemble; a couple of choruses— 
what a lot of things the youngsters 
have written this year! But, my dear, 
don’t you think that here and there they 
sound a little like Ernest Bloch? It 
would be wonderful indeed if they did 
not, for after all he is their master, and 
directs the orchestra and chorus, and 
gives them their advanced classes. The 
wonder of it is that so little of it sounds 
like Bloch, and that so much of it sounds 
like the personalities that are produc- 
ing it. 

Yet not so strange, after all. For 
the whole school is a sort of incubator 
for developing musical personalities, 
and all the director does is to supply 
the proper musical temperature and 
atmosphere for that development. Books 
are all very well, but, say what you 
will, theory is theoretical. One doesn’t 
teach surgery theoretically; one supplies 


anatomical subjects for practical ex- 
perimentation. Just so here. The 
quartet, the orchestra, the chorus, al- 


though of course promoting the knowl- 
edge of music and feeling for ensemble 
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Fragment of a Student’s Chorus Which 


great masters got these marvelous re- 
sults with comparatively simple means. 


What do you need your text-books for, 
when here, in vital, living pages, the 
masters speak of form, of harmony, of 


You hear it now for 
voices. Come to the orchestra rehearsal 
and hear the amazing counterpoint of 
Bach, and bring your that you 
may learn at this living fountain of mu- 


counterpoint? 


scores 


sical education. 
So the months pass and every week 
some new essay is brought and heard 


and soon there is a quantity 
Shall they be left to 
Will no one play them, 
sing them, produce them? Very well, 
we shall give them ourselves. Let us 
give a concert of original works. Send 
out the invitations. “You are cordially 


and revised, 
of good things. 
lie on the shelf? 


“Stood Up” 


Under the Practical Test of Performance 
means for making living experiments 
in composition. Whenever possible, 
precedence is given to a new composition 
by one of the budding composers. His 
black and white notes are vivified; his 
thoughts are given musical life, and he 
can hear for himself whether he has a 
feeling for the orchestra, whether he is 
putting his singer at a disadvantage, 
whether his quartet writing is truly the 
clean, fine thing it should be, or not 
The soggy concoction with which he be- 
gins passes through the alembic of a 
practical musical laboratory, and comes 
out crisp and brown, of proper consist 
ency, and fit for the most exacting gou: 


J 


mand. They learn their trade, as any 
other craftsman learns his, not solely 
by reading about it, but by using the 


implements with which he has to work. 
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Seventh Symp hony Makes a ‘Mahlerites’ Holiday 
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Long and Tedious Work Has First Performance in bis York 
Under Willem Mengelberg—Deems Taylor’s “Through the 


Looking-Glass” 


Suite, Re-scored for Orchestra Is Intro- 


duced by Walter Damrosch—Dohnanyi Conducts Local 
Premiere of His Violin Concerto in D Minor—City Sym- 
phony Active as End of Its First Season Is Reached 
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N a week which brought forward several works new to New 
York, the performance of Mahler’s Seventh Symphony by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Willem Mengelberg, was the 
event which excited the most interest. 
an adequate explanation why its local advent was so belated. 
The visiting conductor’s enthusiasm for Gustav Mahler seems 


The work itself proved 


to have been the primary reason for its presentation, although, apart from 
considerations of intrinsic merit, or the absence of it, the prodigious lucu- 
brations of the much-discussed composer necessarily command some atten- 


tion. 

The Seventh Symphony, which had its 
premiére in Prague in September, 1908, 
was not new to America. It was played 
by the Chicago Symphony at home, with 
Frederick Stock conducting, on April 15, 
1921, and has been repeated by Mr. 
Stock since. It came with its cowbells, 
its guitar and mandolin to an audience 
which crowded Carnegie Hall on Thurs- 
day evening of last week, and apparently 
left that audience divided in its opin- 
ions. It was not the only novelty of the 
week from Mr. Mengelberg. At the Sun- 
day concert in the same hall he intro- 
duced Van Anrooy’s Dutch Rhapsody, 
“Piet Hein.” 

There was an American work in a 
new dress to engage the attention of 
concert-goers. This was Deems Taylor’s 
Suite, “Through the Looking-Glass,” 
presented by Walter Damrosch at the 
Sunday concert of the New York Sym- 
phony in Aeolian Hall. The suite, re- 
flecting incidents and characters in 
Lewis Carroll’s famous fairy tale, was 
originally scored for a small chamber 
orchestra of strings and wind instru- 
ments with piano. Written between 1917 
and 1919, it was played by the New York 
Chamber Music Society in Aeolian Hall 
on Feb. 18, 1919. Mr. Taylor re-scored 
it for full orchestra last year. 

The New York Symphony’s Sunday 
subscribers were also given the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Erno Dohnanyi’s new 
Violin Concerto in D Minor, with the 
composer conducting and Albert Spald- 
ing playing the solo instrument. The 
Concerto is a serious work of great 
beauty, and an important contribution to 
violin literature. 

Sigrid Onegin was soloist at the 
Thursday afternoon and Friday evening 
concerts of Mr. Damrosch’s forces. The 





A thoroughly equipped musician, concert organist, 
director, composer, pianist, teacher and _ writer, 
college man, seeks correspondence with an institu- 
tion wishing to increase its artistic efficiency. 
Address B. A. M., care M. M. Marble, 3 East 
43rd St., New York City. 





FOR SALE—Weber Grand, seven feet; fine condi- 
tion; price $200. Just the thing for studio use. 
Address Box U. F., care MUSICAL AMERICA. 





For Sale—fFine French violin. Famous maker; 
$350. Present owner paid more in Paris, before 
war. Also bargain, old Italian Gagliano. Splendid 
condition, beautiful tone, $800. 

Apply Box K, Musical America. 





Paramount Pictures 
Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 


Allan Dwan’s production 


“The Glimpses of the Moon’”’ 


With Bebe Daniels and Nita Naldi 
From the novel by Edith Wharton 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 
Rivoli Concert Orchestra 








Broadway at 42d St. 


RIALTO 
ALICE BRADY 


n “THE LEOPARDESS” 
Directed by Henry Kolker 


Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 
Famous Rialto Orchestra 
Phone ircle 5500 


CAPITOL fierce e202 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday March 18 
GOLDWYN PRESENTS 
An R. A. Walsh Production 
LOST AND FOUND 
On a South Sea Island 
By CAREY WILSON 
With House Peters, Pauline Starke and Antonio Moreno. 


With Capitol Grand Orchestra 
ERNO RAPEE, Conductor. 

Capitol Ballet Corps, Alexander Oumansky, 

Master; Mlle. Gambarelli, Prima Ballerina; 








Broadway at 51st St. 





Ballet 
Doris 


Niles and Thalia Zanon, Soloists. 
Presentations by Rothafel 

















orchestra’s schedule included a young 
people’s concert in Aeolian Hall on Sat- 
urday morning. The Philharmonic was 
aided by the New York Trio—Clarence 
Adler, pianist; Scipione Guidi, violinist, 
and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist—in per- 
formances of Beethoven’s Triple Con- 
certo on Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings and Friday afternoon, and Alex- 
ander Siloti, pianist, appeared at the 
Sunday concert of the same organiza- 
tion. 

Dirk Foch, conducting the City Sym- 
phony, also had a full week, with con- 
certs on Tuesday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, and the popular matinée av 
the Century Theater on Sunday, the last 
of this series. With one concert this 
week, the new orchestra ended its first 
season. Anton Bilotti, pianist, was solo- 
ist on Tuesday and Emilio De Gogorza, 
baritone, contributed numbers to the 
Saturday evening program. 


The Mahler Symphony 


However antipathetic some members 
of the audience at Carnegie Hall, on 
Thursday evening, may have been to the 
Mahler Symphony, Mr. Mengelberg 
found many to follow him and to ap- 
plaud enthusiastically at the end. The 
work is characteristic of the composer. 
Here is futile thematic material devel- 
oped and elaborated in a _ repetitious 
pattern, the product of that immense 
industry which is an attribute of the 
Teuton. As an expression of laborious, 
painstaking effort, this Seventh Sym- 
phony is staggering. It does not lead 
on the listener. Rather does it assault 
his mind, battering down resistance with 
its relentless, wearying locutions, until, 
when the final movement is reached, 
something more than an hour after the 
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horn call in C, answered in C Mi 
a muted horn. There is a pastor: 
gestion and cowbells are used, « 
which the composer once explain: 
cording to the program note, as 
intended to signify “the last g 
from the earth that still reach 
wanderer on the loftiest heights.” 

haps it is the development of th 
call, the somewhat futile march r 
with the ’cellos in the van, that pr. 
the listener, 
from following the wanderer to the 
est heights. 


| A he feels as though he has 
been the victim of third degree tactics. 
All these numbing reiterations have been 
directed to the same end. “This is 
music,” they say, and the listener, in a 
state of semi-stupor, repeats: “All right. 
This is music. Now let’s got home!” 
Mahler is the victor. 

To the performance of this symphony 
Mr. Mengelberg came in reverence. So 
did he come to the presentation of that 
other enormity of Mahler’s, the Third 
Symphony, just a year ago. The Third 
or the Seventh possibly constitutes an 
Amsterdam night’s entertainment, but 
in New York entertainment seems 
scarcely the term to apply. It may seem 
contradictory, but the visiting conduc- 
tor’s genius was more than ever appar- 
ent last week. His men played as though 
they had all contracted Mahleritis. It 


endurance further, and then com: 
second Nachtmusik (Andante amo) )s)\ 
the mood being emphasized by the nor, 


man, in his program-note, aptly ch 


was magnificent, but it wasn’t music. terizes as “strange symphonic al 
The Seventh Symphony has its mo-_ grants.” Here there is a lyric sul ject, 
ments. Often the orchestra soared but sadly cheap. The Rondo-F ina) 


among the stars on a theme transmuted (Allegro) begins with a kettledrum so) 
by sheer skill, always to come tumbling 
and rattling down into the depths. One 
is amazed at the treatment accorded a 
theme that seems in itself positively 
inane. There is a passage of nobility 
and then the ensuing development is as 
inane as the theme itself. There is a 
mystical suggestion, some fragment of 
vaulting philosophy, and the next phrases 
suggest the troubles of Mrs. ’Enery 
’Awkins, as told in the British music 
hall song of yesterday, or echo the lilt 
of the “Merry Widow Waltz.” 

There are five movements. The first, 
Allegro con fuoco, opens with a slow 
Adagio. Once into the Allegro, one feels 
the need for compression, a rigorous 
editing for which the composer seemea 
unfitted. There are passages of fine 
feeling, passages that spring from an 
emotion earnestly felt. The strings fol- 
low Straussian paths, but there is little 
in the bulk of the movement that sug- 
gests the inspired mind. The next divi- 
sion is entitled Nachtmusik, a descrip- 
tion also given to the fourth movement. 
The second phase (Allegro moderato, 
Andante molto moderato) begins with a 


to be exultant. 
sonorous brass and the clangor of ‘ells 


figure upon the heights. 
more than the stimulus of sound to ¢\im! 
with him. 


mission, presented the Triple Concert 
Op. 56, by Beethoven, with the pian 
violin and ’cello parts played by the New 
York Trio. Messrs. 


The orchestr: 


very interesting work. } 
something which 


also was at its best, 


subscribers who came smilingly throug! 
the Mahler opus and waited for mor 
Mr. Mengelberg erred in following th 
Symphony with such a long work. Bai 
as some program-making has been dur- 
ing the season, this stood out as a par- 
ticularly unhappv example. After th 
Mahler, some relief might have bee: 





[Continued on page 41] 
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earth-bound by fw ilit; 


The third movement, ° -),:. 
tenhaft (shadow-like), merely tric. th 


of a guitar and the strumming of aia 
dolins, instruments which Lawrence Gj. 


and works to a climax which is sup) ose 
True, there is much 


but Mahler appears a somewhat lonely 
One requires 


As if this were not enough for on 
night, Mr. Mengelberg, after an inter. 


Adler, Guidi an( 
Van Vliet gave an exceedingly fine per- 
formance of the rarely played but no: 


could scarcely be said of the faithfu! 
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By RICORDI & CO. 


WANDERCHILD 


for Lyric Soprano 
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WANTED! — 
100 American Singers 
As Additional Members of the 

Opera and Drama 

Society of America 


For Roles and Ensemble in the 
Forthcoming Public Presenta- 
tions of 


RAND OPERA in ENGLISH 


3éMembers receive thorough 
vocal instruction and coaching 
to artistic perfection for public 
appearance. 3 
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The Opera and Drama Society 
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= EUGEND D’AVIGNEAU, Director = 
1730 Broadway Telephone —- 
= New York City Circle 6686 i= 
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OPERA RECITAL 
CHARLOTTE 


LUND 





THAIS” 


The MacDowell Gallery 
Tuesday Evening Mar. 20, 8.30 O’clock 


Personal Representative: 
Olga Benham 


257 West 86th St., New York City 











EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
ALF KLINGENBERG, Director 


Summer Session June 25 to July 28, 1923 


Courses for Public School Teachers of Instrumental Music 
Courses for Teachers of Public School Music 
Normal Course for Piano Teachers 
Course in Interpretation for Piano Students 
Private Lessons in Composition and Counterpoint 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Violoncello, Organ, Harp, 
Orchestral Instruments, Organ Accompaniment 
of Motion Pictures 


REGULAR FACULTY OF SCHOOL ON Duty AT SUMMER SESSION 


For Catalogue and Information, Address 


The Secretary, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
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MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Musio—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Class—Ballet— 








312 West 54th Street Drama—Lectures New York City J 





TENOR ; 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPAN' 


Management Wolfsohn Musical Bures: 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 











Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Every really respectable family is 
supposed to have a skeleton in its closet, 
so when Guiglio Gatti-Casazza brought 
out for the first time in this country 
“Mona Lisa,” which has two skeletons, 
he had every reason to believe that it 
would prove a great drawing card. 

By general agreement, Max Schillings’ 
music is scarcely equal to the lurid melo- 
drama, for that is what it is, which is 
presented. The story concerns the Mona 
Lisa whom Leonardo da Vinci made im- 
mortal because in his portrait she has a 
cryptic smile which any number of clever 
writers have endeavored to explain. 

To me the matter is quite simple. The 
lady in the opera had a husband whom 
she did not love and a former sweet- 
heart whom she did. Her husband unex- 
pectedly returning, as is always the way, 
caused Mona Lisa to conceal the young 
man in a small, air-tight treasure cham- 
ber. The husband, knowing where he is, 
slams the door, throws the key through 
the window (as he thinks into the river), 
but it really falls into a small boat, 
where Mona Lisa’s stepdaughter is. 

Mona Lisa, receiving the key from her 
stepdaughter and realizing that her 
lover is dead, plans revenge on her hus- 
band. She induces him to unlock the 
treasure chamber, pushes him into it, 
closes the door and leaves him to die 
with her lover, thus furnishing, in due 
course of time, the two skeletons. In 
the story as it is given in the opera there 
is a prologue and an epilogue. The 
smile of the lady in the picture seems to 
me to be easily explained by the fact 
that she got even with her husband and 
so gratified her revenge. 

The composer had ample opportunity, 
which he did not particularly profit by. 
However, he showed that he is a good 
musician, but somewhat lacking in 
imagination and certainly in inspiration. 

Anyway, the production served to 
bring out two artists of unquestioned 
merit, Michael Bohnen as the bad hus- 
band and Barbara Kemp as Mona Lisa. 
Bohnen is an artist of fine presence, with 
considerable dramatic power. He also 
has a rich and powerful voice. As far 
as Mme. Kemp is concerned, we can say 
of her that she is unquestionably a great 
dramatic and also artistic personality. 

Those who like a thriller will go to 
see “Mona Lisa,” but if they expect 
anything unusual in a musical way they 
will, I fear, be somewhat disappointed. 


* * * 


In those dear, good old days in Italy 
the right of a husband to kill his wife 
and her lover if he felt like it was undis- 
puted. Of course in good society he was 
supposed to fight a duel with the lover, 
but that was not absolutely necessary. 
He could cause him to be disposed of by 
some of the hirelings who were always 
ready, at a price, to act as the ministers 
of his vengeance. 

How different the situation has become 

the course of time was suggested to 
me by an exceedingly interesting article 

the Sunday supplement of a recent 
sue of the New York Tribune, in which 
ouise Rice tells the story of the gypsy 
eople who are known among themselves 
s the “Romany,” which may be a cor- 
aption of “Rumanian.” 


These gypsies have been traveling in 
this country for years. They are, as 
Miss Rice says, part English, part Hun- 
garian, part Spanish, part Russian, part 
Rumanian. They have a secret religion 
and peculiar domestic customs. The 
married woman among them has abso- 
lute right to kill her man if he is un- 
faithful to her. She uses the right when 
occasion offers. 

Miss Rice tells how, at times, the 
gypsies have what is called the Mul- 
cerus, a peculiar musical performance or 
rather musical orgy at which they drink 
a kind of fiery home brew. At this par- 
ticular Mulcerus a half-and-half gypsy 
violinist played. He is a distinguished 
artist of high rank, though Miss Rice 
does not give any clew to his identity. 
He played ancient gypsy and other songs 
and as he played, they all sang, the girls 
carrying the tune, the men making a 
“boom, boom, boom” accompaniment 
which was like good guitar strumming. 
Then husbands, wives and lovers kissed 
each other and swayed with the melody. 
Soon, in couples, they began to wander 
in and out among the shadows, singing 
as they went. 

This is not the first time that I have 
heard that some of the greatest of our 
violinists had a trace of gypsy blood. I 
always thought this of the late Remenyi, 
whose talented daughter, Mme. Von 
Ende, the wife of a well-known musician 
now dead, is still with us. 

Remenyi had the regular Hungarian- 
gypsy style. He was a rhapsodist. On 
one occasion, when on a train going to 
the Far West, I met him. He took up 
his fiddle and went into a car where 
there were a lot of immigrants. He 
played for them by the hour. He was 
entirely happy when old and young 
laughed and sang with him. He was 
ready at all times to take out his fiddle 
and go to it. If he could get people to 
dance or sing, it was more to him than 
when he gave a recital before a well- 
dressed audience which sat back in silent 
admiration. 

* *K K 


Richard Aldrich, the veteran critic of 
the New York Times, recently printed an 
exhaustive article on the bequest of the 
late Augustus Juilliard for the advance- 
ment of American music. Mr. Aldrich 
takes the ground that you have taken all 
along, namely, that while this foundation 
is nominally a private benefaction, it is 
really a public trust in which the public 
should have a voice. Furthermore, Mr. 
Aldrich says that the direction of the 
benefaction will need the best expert and 
professional advice it can get—and dis- 
interested at that. 

There is a general feeling that the 
administration of the fund is in the 
hands of no doubt well-meaning people, 
but that none of them has ever been 
known to have any particular interest 
in music or any particular knowledge of 
it or of the requirements in this country. 

At the close of his article Mr. Aldrich 
says. referring to the program put for- 
ward by Dr. Noble, who is the executive 
of the fund, that it is not wholly of in- 
dubitable value. “But,’’ concludes Mr. 
Aldrich, “whatever is announced as com- 
prising all the finally formulated plans, 
only one thing is certain, and that is 
that there will be many disappointed 
ones — savagely and grievously disap- 
pointed. There will be denunciation, ex- 
postulation, protest, advice, suggestion 
of all sorts, and the lot of the powers 
that be in the Juilliard Foundation will 
be one not to be envied.” 

So far the foundation has not done 
anything to win public confidence, except 
that it has made a modest contribution 
of some $4,000 to the excellent concerts 
given under the auspices of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, under the baton 
of David Mannes. 

Anything with which David Mannes is 
connected deserves to be supported. He 
is a man who has won a high position in 
the regard of music lovers in this city 
and is known to be not only a competent 
musician but a man of character. He 
and his wife, the sister of Walter Dam- 
rosch, by the bve, have contributed no- 
tably to the advance of musical knowl- 
edge and culture in this city. 

The plan so far put forward by vr. 
Noble reminds me of one of A®sop’s 
Fables. 

The mountains were in labor. The 
people gathered in thousands, wondering 
what particular explosion would result. 
After a time nothing came out but—a 
little mouse. 








* * * 


The first definite announcement by Dr. 
Noble of the plans of the Juilliard Foun- 
dation apneared in the New York Tri- 
bune a full day ahead of the other daily 
papers. Of course in such matters the 
custom is to send the news to all. the 


daily papers simultaneously. People 
wondered how it was that the Tribune 
managed to get ahead of all its competi- 
tors in this instance. Connected there- 
with is a little story. 

It seems that Dr. Noble had taken a 
copy of his pronunciamento to his friend 
Krehbiel and had requested Krehbiel to 
pass on certain matters in it and give 
his judgment. Now Krehbiel owed the 
doctor a good turn, and that is why he 
promptly took the manuscript down to 
the Tribune and had it appear in the 
next morning’s paper. The reason that 
Krehbiel owed the worthy doctor a good 
turn was because when, after a serious 
operation about a year or so ago, he was 
in the hospital, the worthy doctor sent 
him a long screed in which Krehbiel was 
told that he had the chance of his life as 
he lay on his sick bed to meditate on the 
grave question of original sin. 

This is why Henry requited the 
worthy doctor’s concern for the salvation 
of his soul by publishing the pronuncia- 
mento ahead of all the other papers. He 
knew how well disposed toward the doc- 
tor it would make them. 


* * oK 


Marcella Sembrich has told us through 
the columns of the New York Herald 
that in her opinion the best singer she 
ever heard was the late Adelina Patti. 
She tells us that Patti’s vocal and physi- 
cal beauty and. greater than all else, her 
control of the art of singing, combined 
with her extraordinarily brilliant gifts 
as a comedienne, made her incomparable 
in the réles of Lucia, Rosina, Dinorah, 
Violetta, Juliette, Semiramide and Mar- 
guerite. She says that when Patti sang 
“Una voce poco fa” with exquisite tone 
and skill and facility, one was left 
breathless with admiration. 

Incidentally, Mme. Sembrich speaks 
of Christine Nilsson as another incom- 
parable artist but a singer on broader 
lines. She also mentions Pauline Lucca. 

With regard to the greatest men she 
ever heard, Mme. Sembrich names 
Angelo Masini, the famous Italian 
tenor, who like Battistini, the baritone, 
could never be persuaded to come to this 
country. 

Mentioning the great singers of the 
last decade, she includes Lili Lehmann, 
Schumann Heink, Melba, Eames, Nor- 
dica, Maurel, Plancon, the De Reszkes, 
Scotti, the unique Calvé, and lastly dear 
Caruso with his supremely golden voice. 

She thinks that if Patti could be heard 
again in the masterpieces in which she 
was supreme, she would conquer the 
world again. 

It is natural that Mme. Sembrich, hav- 
ing an incomparable coloratura, should 
think thus highly of Adelina Patti, whose 
dramatic powers, however, were largely 
confined to what are known on the stage 
as the soubrette roles. It is a pity that 
she did not, incidentally, refer to the 
reasons why Adelina Patti was so great 
and particularly to the reason why she 
continued to sing beautifully till she was 
well advanced in years—in fact she sang 
well when she was long past sixty. 

This she was enabled to do because 
she had never forced her voice. True, 
she sang at the time when orchestras 
did not undertake, under a virile and 
enthusiastic conductor, to dominate the 
situation. They were more restrained, 
more limited in number and their prin- 
cipal business was to support the singers. 

Another reason why Mme. Patti was 
enabled to keep her voice in fine condi- 
tion for years, when other singers were 
played out, was that on the day she sang 
she made it a rule never to engage in 
conversation. Then, too, she was always 
most moderate with regard to her diet. 

She ate sparingly, used little wine, al- 
ways restricted to one glass, at most two, 
avoided fatty foods. There was also 
something besides the fatty foods that 
she avoided, and that was anything that 
was unpleasant or likely to upset her 
good humor. She guarded herself 
against that with almost religious care. 
In this way she kept an even tempera- 
ment and was able to go before an audi- 
ence full of life and charm and free 
from that dull care which destroys so 
many of us. 

* * * 


Apropos of Patti, if you had known 
her when she was here, and had been 
among her friends, you would, from time 
to time, have found a fine, distinguished 
looking man, more than six feet tall, in 
her apartment. You would have been 
introduced to Dr. Ferdinand Seeger, who 
was for many years one of the foremost 
throat specialists in this country. Later 
the worthy doctor disappeared and was 
not again heard of. 

He was so popular that at one time he 
refused a nomination for mayor of New 
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The Tenor with the Glad Smile Portrayed 
by Viafora. is Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Who 
Recently Achieved a Metropolitan Success 
as “Pedro,” the Lover of “Consuelo,” the 
“Joyous Soul” in the New Italian Opera 
of Spanish Scene “Anima Allegra.”  Be- 
fore Coming to America He Had Made 
Successful Appearances at La Scala in 
Milan and in the Opera Houses of Madrid, 
Barcelona, Monte Carlo and Buenos 
Aires 





York because he did not wish to leave 
his patients. He won distinction in 
Europe before he came to this country 
and had been decorated by the Czar for 
saving the life of one of the Russian 
princes. He was a member of many 
medical organizations—in St. Peters- 
burg, Paris and Berlin. He was the 
founder of the Hahnemann Hospital and 
the Northeastern Homeopathic  Dis- 
pensary here. He was the writer of 
many medical books as an authority on 
diseases of the heart, eye, ear and nose. 

He came into prominence again when 
he died the other day. Then it came out 
that he had suffered financial disaster, 
after which he devoted himself to giving 
free treatment to the poor, so that his 
funeral was attended by thousands of 
people whom he had served and many of 
whom he had saved, 


* « * 


Had it out with Bronislaw Huberman, 
the Polish violinist, the other day just 
before he sailed for Europe, as he has a 
number of engagements in Spain and 
Italy, though he will return to us for 
another season in October. 

You may recall that I undertook to 
criticize him on account of a certain 
interview he gave to Corrine Rich, staff 
correspondent of Universal Service. In 
this interview he made a number of 
statements. 

While he complimented this country on 
the ground that European musicians, 
like himself, are quick to feel the appre- 
ciation and sympathy of American audi- 
ences, and while he admitted that the 
people here love music beyond a doubt 
and are discriminating in their taste, yet 
he insisted that the reason we had not 
yet produced more musicians of eminence 
was because music is not rooted in the 
American home, as it is abroad, and has 
not been made a part of our educational 
system. 

My trouble with Mr. Huberman is 
that, like a good many other foreign art- 
ists, he undertakes to generalize about 
this country, of which he can as yet have 
only a very limited knowledge; so when 
we met to thrash it out, I asked him how 
long he had been here. He said that this 
season he had been with us four months 
and the previous season he had been here 
six months. 

“So,” said I, “on ten months’ experi- 
ence, you undertook to pass a verdict on 
the musical conditions of a nation with 
110 millions population, 40 per cent of 
whom are of fore'gn birth or descent? 
It is just as though a man were to spend 


a week in Montmartre and then pro- 
ceeded to write a book on the French 
people.” 

On one point I agreed with him, 


namely, that a nation is not musical if 
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people had their music made for them. 
They must make it themselves. 

He said it would be a better sign of 
the times if the tired business man, in- 
stead of refreshing himself with a high- 
ball or some ice cream, were to take up a 
fiddle and scratch away even if he played 
out of tune. 

Anyway Huberman likes this country. 
He has every reason to, because he has 
not only made good but has made a good 
deal of money here—and, you know, 
where your treasure is there also your 
heart will be. 


a oe 


The principal point, however, on which 
I disagreed with him was when he said 
that “music was not rooted in the Ameri- 
can home.” I told him that in this coun- 
try there was a larger percentage of 
music lovers than there was the world 
over, not excepting Germany. 

I then rapidly sketched for him the 
musical conditions as they exist in Italy, 
in England, in France, Belgium, even in 
Germany, Austria and Russia. I gave 
him a few facts with regard to the pro- 
duction of musical instruments in this 
country, in which we excel not only in 
quality but in quantity. 

With regard to Europe [ told him quite 
frankly that in many of the countries 
abroad the great middle classes are very 
indifferent to music, that there is no city 
in the world today in which there is as 
much fine music as in New York and I 
could include some of the other cities in 
this country. Nowhere is there such fine 
opera given, nowhere are there such 
great artists, American as well as for- 
eign; nowhere are there such fine sym- 
phonic orchestras as there are in this 
country. 

I admitted that in the way of chamber 
music we are still backward. We had 
not yet developed the salon as they have 
in Paris, where people can come and be 
entertained in a modest way by some 
good music, where a fine painting by a 
young artist may be on exhibition and 
thus opportunity be given for young 
talent to get a chance which leads to a 
professional début under exceptionally 
good conditions. 

However, my main point of disagree- 
ment with the talented Pole was that it 
is always unfair for anyone with a 
limited acquaintance of conditions to 
make sweeping statements, which may 
find some justification, but as they do 
not tell the whole truth, simply play into 
the hands of those who are interested in 
maintaining the prestige of everything 
and everybody foreign, to the detriment 
even of the foreigners who are with us. 


* * * 


Now let us hear from Ignaz Fried- 
man, distinguished pianist, who recently 
returned to us from a European tour. 
Said he: “You cannot imagine the emo- 
tions with which a musician returns to 
America, for America has the best or- 
chestras and the best artists in the world. 
These great musicians would not be at- 
tracted to this country if they were not 
appreciated here best. Their art reaches 
its greatest heights here because their 
audiences are becoming the most intelli- 
gent. True appreciation surely is an 
important factor in making good art 
greater.” 

And Mr. Friedman did not, like Mr. 
Huberman, spoil his interview by giving 
the impression that we are an unmusica] 
nation, while Europe is distinctly musi- 
cal. Sometimes when I read these inter- 
views with distinguished foreign artists 
and they prate about musical conditions 
on the other side of the pond, it makes 
me think that they would have us believe 
that every gamin who smokes a cigarette 
in Paris can read a musical score, while 
every cab driver in Berlin appreciates 
Beethoven, which he doesn’t. He appre- 


ciates a fat tip and good beer much 
more. 
* * * 
However, we are improving in the 


matter of appreciation of chamber music, 
as is shown by the remarkable popu- 
larity of the Flonzaleys, who gave a con- 
cert the other night. The -house was 
crowded in spite of a blizzardly snow- 
storm. This is true of other cities, as 
far as the Flonzaleys are concerned, 
though according to Philip Hale, Boston 
is, like London bridge, falling down, 
Philip Hale reminds us that the Kneisel 
Quartet got so discouraged that it stopped 
visiting Boston. Bostonians allowed the 
Longy Club to die, while recently the 


audience at the Burgin Quartet concert 
was discouragingly small. However, 
there was a time, says Hale, when cham- 
ber music was held in high regard in 
Boston, when there was curiosity con- 
cerning the production of new works. “Is 
old fogyism to be the characteristic of 
Boston’s musical life?” asks Hale. Must 
one cry out: “Ichabod, thy glory is de- 


parted?” 
* * cs 


A very interesting article in the Sun- 
day supplement of the New York Times 
gives us some facts about a man who 
owns up to a dual personality. His name 
is Edward Bok, for many years editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, published 
in Philadelphia, with a circulation of 
millions. He now calls himself Edward 
W. Bok, for the reason, as he tells us, 
that while he was the editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal he was not his 
real self. Now he is, for having been 
enabled to get a salary of $100,000 a 
year, he has reached a point of financial 
stability which enables him to serve his 
fellow men without reward; and indeed 
Bok is doing this not only successfully 
but emphatically. 

Although a good many people have 
been credited with being the principal 
supporters of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, the real man is Bok. It was he 
who led the campaign for a $1,000,000 
special fund for that orchestra. In fact, 
it was through him that the money was 
collected. Several others have had the 
credit for it, but as Bok dislikes pub- 
licity, the truth has not been known till 
now. 

Among his many activities is the cre- 
ation of the “Philadelphia Award.” Bok 
deposited $200,000 worth of securities, 
guaranteeing an award of $10,000 each 
year to the man or woman who in the 
year has achieved that single act of 
service calculated to advance the best in- 
terests of Philadelphia. The first re- 
cipient of the award was the talented 
and popular conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski. 

Bok has also established “The Citizens’ 
Award,” which rewards the three police- 
men, the three firemen and the three 
Fairmount Park guards, who in the 
course of the year have rendered the most 
conspicuous acts of service. Each award 
carries $1,000 in cash. 

Perhaps one of Bok’s most notable 
public services is the creation of “The 
Philadelphia Forum.” This is aimed at 
the college professor of limited salary, 
the teacher and the civilian of small in- 
come. Seventy-five events are given for 
$15. Last year was the first of the 
Forum and the membership of 4500 was 
oversubscribed within three weeks and 
the list closed down. This year it was 
again oversubscribed. 

The Forum is unique in that its activi- 
ties are variedly human, ranging from 
an address by Clemenceau to six balls in 
the large auditorium of the Academy of 
Music given with two orchestras, at 
which refreshments were served without 
charge. Just think of that! Musical 
events of importance are given under 
the auspices of the Forum. Josef Hof- 
mann and Olga Samaroff give recitals; 
the Bach Choir is brought down from 
Bethlehem; the Philadelphia Orchestra 
gives a special concert: Senator Pepper 
and Vice-President Coolidge explain cur- 
rent events once a month, while the 
nationally beloved Professor William 
Lyon Phelps talks about books. Opera 
is given under its auspices. 

It was Bok, you know, who converted 
the historic Academy of Music into a 
crystal room of surpassing beauty at the 
time it came near being turned into a 
moving picture house. 

But with all the services he has ren- 
dered, whether in his literary work or in 
the production of the most remarkable 
autobiography that we have had for 
vears, “The Americanization of Edward 
Bok,” his greatest serv‘ce is that he has 
set an example for those who toil in 
some uncongenial labor to make money 
and save it, but never realize their real 
ambition. and so -never are their real 
selves. Bok, on resigning in the prime 
of his manhood to devote himself to pub- 
lie service without reward, finally suc- 
ceeded in throwing off Edward Bok, the 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
in being Edward W. Bok, the man, the 
man of ideals as well as of ideas, the 
man who can lead a great city in the 
path of intellectual and cultural prog- 
ress, the man, therefore, whose name will 
be remembered when those of so-called 
statesmen, financiers and other money- 
grabbers and grubbers will be long for- 
gotten. 

* * * 

In a clever review of a recent per- 
formance of some of Schénberg’s music, 
the veteran critic of the Evening Post, 





Henry T. Finck, says something which 
is much to the point. 

In speaking of various cacophonies, 
which art apropos to some of the operas 
of Wagner, he said that there was a 
great deal of difference between musical 
ugliness for a purpose and as a means 
to an end and musical ugliness as an end 
in itself. 

There is the whole situation in a nut- 
shell. I commend it to those who are 
enthused with the music of the futurist 
composers. 

Henry says that if one of these futur- 
ists were chef in a hotel, what would 
he do? He would give the guests nothing 
to eat but pepper and salt, mustard and 
curry, horseradish and cayenne, lemons 
and pickles, pungent onions and radishes. 
Puddings, pies, all sweets and savory 
meats, fresh, bland vegetables, bread and 
butter and other kinds of gastronomic 
euphony and melody would be banished. 
He is sure that nobody would try such 
a menu more than once, and that is why 
the futurists in music find it so difficult 
to make anyone attend their concerts 
more than once. 

* * * 


A sensational divorce suit was re- 
cently heard in London. The audiences 
at such functions are reported as being 
usually well behaved but occasionally a 
chuckle at the wrong moment brings a 
threat from the Justice that he will have 
the court cleared. 

Justice Romer, in commenting on the 
attendance in his court recently, declared 
that many spectators seemed to come 
just to get out of the rain. He said he 
thought it might brighten the proceed- 
ings if an orchestra were used to pro- 
vide an accompaniment to sob testimonies 
or to play in intervals between the hear- 
ing of witnesses. 

Another Solomon come to judgment. 


* 3 * 


You must not say that romance is dead. 

Here are some of the members of the 
San Carlo Opera Company discussing 
the situation of Josephine Lucchese, one 
of the talented young prima donnas of 
the company. Though Gallo protested, 
Miss Lucchese was married to Captain 
Adolfo Caruso in Philadelphia and now 
the company is debating the truth of the 
rumor that this particular Caruso is 
traveling with the company disguised as 
a chorus man to be near his inamorata. 


* *e * 


There is a rumor afloat that we are to 
have two more symphonic orchestras 
next season. One is to be organized by 
Josef Stransky, formerly with the Phil- 
harmonic and the other is to be brought 
together under Italian auspices and to 
consist exclusively of Italians. 

With regard to Stransky, it is possible 
that he may abandon his contemplated 
return to Europe, for it is well known 
that he was looking forward to re-estab- 
lishing a home there. Possibly, however, 
his enforced resignation from the Phil- 
harmonic may have “gotten his goat,” as 
they call it, and so he is looking around 
among all the distinguished people of 
means that he has become acquainted 
with for the financial means with which 
to establish an orchestra. 

With regard to the Italians getting up 
a symphony orchestra, it has long been 
known that many of them here have re- 
sented the implication that they are 
alone concerned with operatic music. It 
is true that Italv in 100 years, while 
producing some of the greatest operatic 
composers in the world, has not been in 
any way prolific of symphonic works. 
Yet the consuming desire of Toscanini 
was to conduct the Ninth Symphony, 
which he did at the Metropolitan, with 
no particularly successful results. 

However, as there are something like 
1.000,000 Italians in New York now, 
there should be enough musicians among 
them to make a good symphony orchestra 
and there certainly should be enough 
compatriots to support it without any 
hely from other nationalities. 

The main trouble will come later, 
should these two orchestras start, as to 
where they will give their concerts, for 
Carnegie and Aeolian Halls are pretty 
well booked up and the Town Hall, while 
excellent in its way, is limited with re- 
gard to its seating capacity and its stage. 


* * * 


Surely we are making progress when 
we read that a Baptist Church on Park 
Avenue gave a church service exclusively 
with music; that is, without a prayer, 
without a sermon and without even a 
hymn. It was probably the first event 
of its kind in the history of that religious 
organization. The crowded congregation 


received the innovation with great sai 
faction, so you must realize that thin-< 
are changing. This is the church 5; 
John D. Rockefeller, who evidently }.. 
lieves in the ministry of music. 

The performance was under the 
rection of that very noted and emine,: 
organist, Dr. Harold V. Milligan. T:.. 
soloist was Livio Mannucci, violoncelli.:. 
How the parson managed to keep qui.: 
and omit the usual sermon has not be: 
revealed. He did not even offer a ble 
ing. The program contained music 
Bach, Chopin, Saint-Saéns, Casar C\.. 
Pergolesi-Mannucci, and others. A sin. - 
lar service with different programs a), 
soloists is to be given on other Sunday -. 

Rather different, is it not, from t}.. 
day not so long ago when the old Pur:- 
tans wouldn’t allow a hymn _ book 
their chapels, had only some five or sx 
tunes for the psalms which they sang |), 
ear. When it was contemplated to intr 
duce a hymn book, as you will find by « 
reference to the Boston public library, « 
hundred eminent ministers signed 
declaration that such an _ innovation 
would keep young men from going * 
chapel, while driving old men to despey. 
ation and profanity. 

It was at that time, too, that a certain 
member of the old Park Street Chap: 
wanted to give it an organ. He didi’ 
dare give it while living, so he left it 
his willk When that will was read, t! 
whole congregation rose up in protest. 

Then, at the suggestion of the presid 
ing parson, they held a prayer meeting 
in the hope of having divine light shed 
on the situation, after which they cor 
cluded in order to free themselves fron 
the contemplated sacrilege to present that 
organ—being good Congregationalists 
to the hated Episcopalians on the other 
side of the road, in the hope that with 
the aid of the organ the hated Epis- 
copalians would be assisted on their 
journey—below. 


* * * 


Musicians proverbially absent- 
minded. 

He was talented, good looking and had 
finally managed to win the affections of 
a wealthy lady who was also musical. 
So behold him one evening, soon after 
they were married and they had dined, 
going to the piano and starting to play 
and then to improvise, which he kept up 
for nearly two hours, to the delight of 
his loving and adoring, as well as appre- 
ciative, spouse. Then he picked up his 
watch, looked at the time, rose, and said: 

“T have had a most delightful evening. 
Your dinner was excellent, but it is get- 
ting late and I must go home now, so | 
will say, good night.” 

“But, my dear,” said she, ‘don’t you 
know that you have married me and that 
this is your home?” 

Passing his hand across his brow, he 
said: “Forgive me! Forgive me, | 
really had forgotten.” 

Don’t you think he deserves a medal! 
as the prize absentminded musician? 


asks your 
bh.iL— 


The free symphonic concert, David 
Mannes, conductor, to be given at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
on March 17, will be devoted to works of 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Schubert, Bizet, 
Nicolai, Saint-Saéns, Bach, Strauss and 
Wagner. 


are 
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Plan Benefit Performances for 
Frau Cosima Wagner 


EVERAL performances of 

Wagner’s music dramas are 
being planned in Vienna, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be given as a 
testimonial to Frau Cosima Wag- 
ner, widow of the composer, who, 
according to a dispatch to the New 
York Times, is in straitened cir- 
cumstances. The name of Felix 
Weingartner is associated with the 
project in reports from abroad. 
Similar benefit performances are 
being arranged in Berlin and other 
German cities. Frau Wagner is 
said to have been compelled to sell 
a number of valuable mementoes 
of the composer. Her plight, as 
described in a recent issue of 
MusICAL AMERICA, is attributed to 
the fact that royalty payments 
upon her husband’s compositions 
have ceased. 
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Two Romantic Careers Told in New Biographies 
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Bliss Perry Gives Full-Length Portrait of Col. Henry Lee Higginson, Founder and Maintainer 
of the Boston Symphony, and His Survey of the Long Life and Multifarious Activities 

of a Sturdy, Courageous, Public Spirited American Makes a Volume of Absorbing In- 
terest and Charm—Key and Zirato’s Life of Caruso Throws New Light on That Singer’s 


“Legendary” Years 
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.v7eT|| ENRY LEE HIGGIN- 
| SON, who founded the 
' Boston Symphony, once 
| said, in a public address 
to the members of that 
orchestra: ‘‘Ever since 
my . teens I have longed to have a 
part in some good work which would 
leave a lasting mark in the world.” 
The Boston Symphony was then in his 
mind as the realization of that ambi- 
tion. This address was delivered in 
his eightieth year, when he was able 
to survey a life opulent in deeds of de- 
voted service to his country, not only 
in peace but in war—a life of crowded 
occupations in which, refusing to al- 
low the weighty responsibilities of his 
private business to obscure his sense 
of duty to the community, he had dis- 
tinguished himself as the munificent 
benefactor of Harvard and other insti- 
tutions, and had in many other ways 
given abundant proof of his public 
spirit. But it may well be declared 
that none of his services was of more 
enduring quality, than that which he 
accomplished in founding this orches- 
tra, and maintaining it for nearly 
forty years—an orchestra which has 
proved of inestimable value in help- 
ing to mold artistic taste in America, 
and has gained a reputation far be- 
yond the boundaries of the United 
States. 

An intimate and comprehensive view 
of the many-sided aims and ideals of 
this fine American citizen and of his in- 
flexible courage and resolution, which 
seemed only to become more tenacious as 
difficulties accumulated, is given by Bliss 
Perry in his “Life and Letters of Henry 
Lee Higginson” (Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press). We read in these pages 
a survey meticulous in its detail of his 
diverse activities, but of course the chief 
interest to musicians is comprised in the 
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pages relating the foundation and main- 
tenance of the Boston Symphony. 


“I enjoy in the depths of my soul 
music as nothing else,” Higginson wrote 
in 1859 from Vienna to his father. It 
was in those far-off days that the project 
of establishing the Symphony came into 
his mind, though he had to wait twenty- 
two years before he saw this dream ful- 
filled. A student in Vienna, exalted by 
the influences of the musical atmosphere 
into which he had plunged, he asked 
himself, ‘Why cannot we have in Amer- 
ica great and permanent orchestras such 
as I am able to listen to in this part of 
the world?” To a man of his unshaken 
purpose, merely to state such a proposal 
was to stimulate him to discover some 
means for its fulfillment. To his intense 
disappointment, he was obliged to give 
up his musical studies and return to 
America, but he never lost sight of his 
ambition. Through the disorganization 
caused by the Civil War, and later 
through the cares of his private busi- 
ness he did not see the orchestra an ac- 
complished fact until 1881. 


An Intrepid Enterprise 


Its beginnings were characteristic ot 
his intrepidity. He undertook single- 
handed its support from the earnings of 
his business in State Street, and cheer- 
fully faced a liability of $20,000 a year 
or more. He expected this deficit when 
he began and readily accepted the con- 
tingency. He received “one fine gift 
from a dear friend,” but otherwise bore 
the financial responsibility alone. The 
total deficit for thirty-three years, he 
announced in 1914, amounted to about 
$900,000, and though friends besought 
him again and again to give up the ven- 
ture, fearing the effects of so protracted 
a strain upon his resources, he valiantly 


kept on. 
Here was a great friend of music, 
surely! 


“Judged by ordinary standards of 
financial prudence,” writes Mr. Perry, 
“the founding and sustaining of the 
Symphony was a reckless undertaking. 
But it was precisely the sort of unselfish 
recklessness which endeared the Major 
to his friends. It belonged, somehow, 
with his erect, soldierly bearing, with 
his abrupt, vigorous speech, with the 
saber-scar across his finely modeled 
face.” But for all its recklesness, the 
plan had been carefully elaborated, with 
minute attention to details and with 
shrewd insight into human nature. He 
had talked it over many times with the 
old chum of his student days, Julius 
Epstein, afterward professor of piano at 
the Vienna Conservatory, from whom he 
received much valuable assistance and 
advice. 


One afternoon in March, 1881, then, 
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Higginson had his conference with his 
first conductor, George Henschel, at tne 
home of Mrs. George D. Howe in Boston. 
Henschel, whom everybody knows as a 
brilliant musician, had then had little 
experience as a conductor. But he was 
only thirty-one and had all the enthusi- 
asm, glamour and daring of youth, and 
Higginson and his friends rightly specu- 
lated that there would be no common- 
place playing under a leader of that type. 
The twenty concerts of the first season 
under his baton, Mr. Perry records, 
proved an amazing success. He began 
with seventy men, who were, for the 
most part, also players in the concerts of 
the Harvard Musical Association and the 
Philharmonic Society. 


Free Hand for Conductors 


” 


“Many of us,” writes Mr. Perry, “re- 
member the long waiting line of ticket- 
buyers in Hamilton Place, crowding the 
entrance to the old Music Hall; the end- 
less debates over the conductor’s pro- 
gram-making; the joy of the Wagneri- 
ans and the wrath of the anti-Wag- 
nerians, the puzzlement over Brahms. 
In the second season the number of 
Boston concerts was increased to twenty- 
six, and the Cambridge concerts—an in- 
tegral part of Mr. Higginson’s plan from 
the first—began. There were concerts, 
too, in many other New England cities, 
and the business arrangements grew 
steadily more complicated in  conse- 
quence.” 

In July of that year Henschel was in 
Europe, where he selected the musica] 
library for the orchestra. He got to- 
gether, at a cost of not more than $1,250, 
a library which he described as one of 
the finest and most complete in exist- 
ence. Less than forty years afterward 
its value had increased to $100,000. 

Higginson gave his conductors an ab- 
solutely free hand in the artistic direc 
tion of the affairs of the orchestra. They 
made their own plans for concerts, en- 
gaged players, with the assistance of the 
manager, drafted the programs and pre- 
served discipline in the ranks. In these 
matters Higginson never interfered. “I 
am a busy man, with many cares on my 
mind,” he said, “and I cannot go and see 
that the conductor is doing his work day 
after day, week after week.” When in 
1884, Henschel, at the end of his third 
season, returned to Europe and to his 
own career as a singer, the orchestra 
had firmly established itself. Wilhelm 
Gericke took the helm in 1884, and, 
in the five years of his rule, “achieved 
great results and steadily won fame for 
himself and the orchestra,” wrote Hig- 
ginson. 


Survived Even Wagner 





The next conductor was Artur Nikisch, 
from 1889 till 1893. Gericke’s health 
had given way. and when Higginson, 
before appointing Nikisch, wrote to 
Dresel an inquiry about his physique, 


there came this amusing reply: “He is 
not strongly built, but he must have a 
pretty tough and wiry constitution, or 
else he would not be alive. In reply to 
my expressed anxiety about his physical 
strength, he said that more than once he 
had had to conduct four Wagner operas 
in one week. Considering that it nearly 
kills me to hear one of the beastly things, 
I think conducting four of them in one 
week may be sufficient to prove his 
powers of endurance!” 

Higginson himself had definite ideas 
about Wagner’s operas. “I’ve heard 
them all as a matter of education,” he 
wrote from Vienna in 1883. ‘“They’re 
very exhausting from their noise, length 
and intricacy in form and in structure. 
They appeal far too much to the senses 
of various kinds, and I’m very glad they 
are past.” 

Nikisch was succeeded in 1893 by Emil 
Paur; then in 1898 Gericke returned for 
a second term, which lasted till 1906. 
Dr. Muck was conductor from 1906 til 
1908; he was succeeded by Max Fiedler, 
who was conductor till 1912, and Dr. 
Muck’s second term lasted from 1912 
till 1918, and was terminated under cir- 
cumstances which need not be recounted 
here, but which form the subject of a 
chapter in Mr. Perry’s book, wherein 
Higginson’s attitude is made clear, and 
he is defended from certain aspersions 
made against him at the time. Henri 
Rabaud held the post of conductor for 
one season and was succeeded in 1919 
by Pierre Monteux, the present leader. 


A Great Testimonial 


The founder of the Symphony must 
have felt, after the years of storm and 
stress, that his labors had not been in 
vain when in 1918, on his eighty-fourth 
birthday, after he had ceased his con- 
nection with the orchestra, several thou- 
sand persons joined in the presentation 
of a public testimonial to him. This tes- 
timonial, written by President Eliot of 
Harvard, his old friend and comrade in 
many a cause, expressed the personal 
gratitude of the signatories and their 
strong sense of the public benefits which 
had resulted and would result from his 
disinterested and patient labors on be- 
half of the orchestra and the community 
it had served. 

At this time, too, he had weathered a 
financial crisis in his own affairs. He 
was “a proud man and kept silence,” 
writes Mr. Perry. “A friend quietly 
assumed the burden of carrying the or- 
chestra, insisting that this fact should 
not be known.” The skies cleared again, 
but this crisis, and not pique, Mr. Perry 
points out, furnishes the real reason why 
Mr. Higginson was not able to fulfil his 
cherished project of leaving $1,000,000 
to the orchestra. 


Fascinating Pen-Picture 


Mr. Perry has rendered valuable ser- 
vice in this book in presenting us with a 
new and intimate picture of this sturdy 
American who employed his wealth in 
so many activities for the benefit of his 
fellow-men. Readers will find a fasci- 
nating pen picture of the man in his 
letters. 

We see him clearly in his loyal affec- 
tion for his father, George Higginson; 
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Five Impressions by Louis T. Gruenberg and Two Pieces “From 
the New Hampshire Woods” by Marion Bauer Will Inter- 
est Pianists—Recent Songs Include One by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman—Additions to List of Easter Anthems of 
Seasonable Value—Text Books That Appeal to Teachers 
—Brief Reviews of Miscellaneous Works 





By SYDNEY DALTON 





<=), CCORDING to the popu- 
lar western idea, Oriental 
music means open fifths 
and melodies that sound 
like an oboe out of tune, 
accompanied by strange 
rhythmic gyrations that, in reality, must 
be as exotic to the Oriental as they are to 
us. But just when we suppose that a 
few of the Russians have struck the last 
of the “Oriental” notes along comes an 
American who seems to have caught a 
vision of the East that is more authentic 
than the usual flamboyant splashes of 
color that masquerade as Oriental. It is 
not surprising that this should be the 
prolific Louis T. Gruenberg, one of the 
leading young American composers who 
bid fair to gain as important and inde- 
pendent positions in the art world as 
some of their contemporaries in Great 
Britain—if they have not done so al- 
ready. 

Mr. Gruenberg’s latest publication is a 
set of “Five Impressions for Piano.” 
That they bear “Op. 5” on the cover is an 
indication that Mr. Gruenberg had only 
just set out on his journey as a com- 
poser when they were written. The sev- 
eral titles are “The Temple of Isis,” 
“The Sacrifice,” “Dance of the Veiled 
Women,” “Night” and “The Flame Dance 
of Isis” (Composers’ Music Corporation). 
The Orientalism and the modernity of 
these works are but incidentals. The 
fact of particular moment is the musical 
content. Mr. Gruenberg is not hypno- 
tized by a new idiom, nor does he ever 
seem concerned regarding his ability to 
portray his thoughts therein. It is, in 
short, his natural mode of expression. 
His works show no disposition to pose. 
There is real music in these five pieces, 
unusual music, and, incidentally, it 
strikes an entirely different note from 
his compositions for ’cello recently con- 
sidered in these columns. Mr. Gruen- 
berg has dedicated them to the American 
poet, Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

Another recent piano composition that 
has substance and value is a Barcarolle 
by Roger-Ducasse (Paris: A. Durant et 
Fils). Both in thematic material and 
development it is well conceived and 
handled, with a fine fulness and sweep 
that will appeal to recitalists. It is diffi- 
cult to play, but the difficulties are not 
mere display. They are an integral part 
=" musicianly idea logically carried 
out. 




















*- * 


ARION BAUER’S “White Birches” 
was the first of her three pieces 
“From the New Hampshire Woods.” 


(G. Schirmer). “Indian Pipes” and 
“Pine-Trees,” newly arrived from the 
publisher, complete the set. This is Miss 
Bauer’s Opus 12, and by its publication 
piano literature has been enriched, for 
undoubtedly she is one of our talented 
composers. Just how far she will go 
none can predict; but some of her songs 
and piano pieces contain ample evidence 
of imagination and individuality which 
should bear rich fruit. Both of these 
numbers have the very smell of the green 


forest. “Indian Pipes” mirrors charm- 
ingly the verse with which it is preluded: 
After the rain, 
Down in the woods, 
Through last year’s moss 
The ghostly Indian Pipes 
Lift up their heads. . . 
Mysterious! 
Transcendent ! 

It is dedicated to Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, and partakes somewhat of a 
mood that MacDowell himself frequently 
expressed so beautifully. 

“Pine-Trees” is, however, the finer of 
the two. It is written, for the most part, 
in five-four time, in a way that lends it 
a smooth, languorous flow that is in- 
triguing. The theme is original and 
striking, and is developed in a manner 
that is at once musicianly and imagina- 
tive. There is more breadth of concep- 
tion in it than the “Indian Pipes” shows. 
The melody is beautiful; the harmonies 
are rich and full of color. Neither of 
the pieces is difficult, but it takes a 
musician to play them. From the same 
press comes a graceful Minuet by David 
W. Guion (it’s a far call from “Turkey 
in the Straw” to a dainty Minuet, but 
Mr. Guion has made the transition skil- 
fully). This is an uncommonly attract- 
ive little piece of music. From a simple, 
melodious theme the composer has de- 
veloped a number that is not by any 
means easy to play. Pianists will find 
much of interest in it. 

Frederick Albert Hoschke’s Opus 21 
consists of four compositions: “Indian,” 
“Tacille,” “Song Without Words” and 
“The Buffoon” (Composers’ Music Cor- 
poration). They are entertaining pieces, 
well written and not lacking in ideas. 
The composer catches the spirit of the 
theme he wishes to portray and expresses 
himself glibly. “Lucille” is a graceful 
little Valsette, based on a simple melody 
that is nicely handled. “The Buffoon” 
has humor and brightness. They are not 
difficult. Lajos Shuk is the creator of 
a Valsette (O. Flaschner Music Co.), 
which he has dedicated to Mischa Levit- 
zki. While it does not offer the pianist 
a great deal of scope it possesses a 
touch of originality, in a quiet, con- 
templative manner. The chief merit of 
R. Drigo’s “Chanson Italienne” (London: 
W. Paxton & Co.) is its seductive rhy- 
thm. There is a pleasant lilt in its 
minor melody that smacks of the popu- 
lar Italian songs. It is moderately easy 
in its technical demands and would 
make a good teaching piece. Mathilde 
Bilbro’s “Over Moonlit Waters” (Boston: 
Hatch Music Co.) is a smooth-flowing, 
limpid little Barcarolle with some unex- 
pected changes of key that help to make 
it effective. “Caresse” by Montague 
Seymour, “Plainte D’Amour” by A. 
Louis Scarmolin and a Prelude by Gra- 
ham Peel (Boosey & Co.) are all well 
written in a conventional style. 

* * * 


ONGS, good, bad and indifferent, con- 

tinue to flow from the presses. One 
wonders where they all go to, and not 
infrequently there is a suspicion that 
they remain undisturbed on the pub- 
lishers’ shelves, gathering the dust of 
the passing years. Some of them, how- 
ever, we should like to help along in 
their bid for consideration. Among 
these are three songs by Lewis M. Isaacs, 
bearing the titles “Life and Love,” “She 


Sauntered by the Swinging Seas” and 
“The Dawning Days” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt). They possess a simple direct- 
ness that is refreshing. The first of 
them has a hint of Strauss about it, but 
it is not more than a mere hint, and 
the song itself is interesting. There is 
a note of individuality about all three 
that is to Mr. Isaacs’ credit. They come 
for high and low voices. “Birth” by 
William Stickles (Schroeder & Gunther) 
is a brief song of the encore type that 
finds instant favor with singers because 
it has what is best expressed by the 
word “punch.” It is published in two 
keys. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “A Cry 
at Dawn” has the usual easy melodic 
flow that is characteristic of all his 
works (White-Smith Music Publishing 
Co.); a love song of impassioned utter- 
ance with words by Nelle Richmond 
Eberhart, a collaborator who is pecul- 
iarly sympathetic in her appreciation of 
Mr. Cadman’s individual idiom. It 
should prove as popular as some of the 
composer’s former successes. Published 
in three keys and well adapted to all 
voices. “Sometimes a Single Hour” and 
“My Soul Soars on Its Wings” by 
Richard Kountz (Philadelphia: Theo- 
dore Presser Co.) are two melodious 
songs for high voice. The first is in 
the ballad style. The second bears a 
dedication to Dicie Howell. 

* * * 


UR additional Easter anthems that 
deserve the attention of choirmasters 


are at hand. “Three Women Went 
Forth,” by H. Alexander Matthews, 
should be sung unaccompanied; there 


are no solos and the climax is effective. 
“As It Began to Dawn” by Louis Baker 
Phillips is much above the average, with 
solos for alto and tenor, and chorus sec- 
tions that are not excessive in their de- 
mands, but very telling in effect. “Lift 
Your Glad Voices in Triumph on High” 
by T. Frederick H. Candlyn is good four- 
part writing, as is R. M. Stults’ “The 
Day of Resurrection.” They are all pub- 
lished by the same house (Oliver Ditson 
Co.). 


* * * 


TUDENTS should tread lightly when 


entering the field of books and 
pamphlets written to explain methods 
and individual ideas on teaching. This 
is particularly true concerning the voice. 
No subject is more open to dispute and 
to divided opinion. The whole question 
of voice is in a state of flux, and among 
all the contending schools and methods 
there is no hint of an armistice. The 
only way for a pupil to learn to sing 
is to place himself under the guidance of 
some teacher in whom he has confidence 
and try faithfully to work out his ideas. 
If the student attempts to read all the 
conflicting books on the subject and dip 
into all the ideas and exercises therein 
advocated he is lost. 

For the teacher, however, the situation 
is different. He should keep in touch 
with all the latest ideas, if only to dis- 
agree with them. Several works have 
come to hand dealing with various phases 
of the teacher’s calling. W. P. Schill- 
ing is the author of a brochure on “Dia- 
phragmatic Breathing and the Fixed 
High Chest Position,” in which he re- 
affirms the principles that are pretty 
universally récognized today. It is 
copiously illustrated and contains exer- 
cises for acquiring breath control. An- 
other work from the same pen bears 
the title “Unique Voice Training 
Studies,” published for high, low and 
medium voices. They are “unique” in 
that they illustrate the writer’s own par- 
ticular ideas on production. Both works 
are published by the author. 

A volume of “Specialized Exercises” 
by Louis Svencenski (G. Schirmer) will 
interest violinists. They deal with the 
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two important subjects of “shifting” a: 
“crossing the _ strings.” There a 
twenty exercises under the first hea 
and seven under the second. M 
Svecenski has dealt thoroughly wit 
these technical intricacies and his boo 
is a valuable addition to Schirmer’ 
Scholastic Series. In this series ther 
is also a work for beginners on th 
piano called “My First Lessons _ i; 
Music” by Sister Mary Helena, instru: 
tor in music at Mary Manse Colleg: 
Toledo, Ohio. It is published in tw 
books, the first, called “At My Piano- 
At My Desk,” is for the pupil, basin; 
the work on the Great Staff. The sec 
ond book, “As We Do It,” is for th 
teacher and explains the method ot! 
teaching the material contained in th 
first. The subject is presented to th: 
pupil as a fairy story in order to hold 
the interest. 

Another book dealing with the same 
subject and designed particularly for 
teachers and mothers is “How to Teach 
Piano to the Child Beginner” (Clayton 
F. Summy Co.). The problems that ar: 
peculiar to a child of four are treated 
therein, and early lessons in notation, 
rhythm, ear training, pedaling, and so 
on, are discussed. Copious exercises 
and drills are included. 
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“From a Toy House,” four very easy 
teaching pieces by Ernest C. Krohn (G. 
Schirmer); published separately under 
the titles: “A Morning Song,” “Kewpies’ 
Parade,” “An Italian Dance” and “Bed- 
time”; all melodious and well varied. 
“Practice and Pleasure,” four studies 
for pupils of intermediate grade by E. 
Markham Lee (Arthur P. Schmidt). 
“Chariot Race” is for scale practice, 
“Flying Bats” for arpeggios, “An Old 
Water Wheel” for broken chords and 
“Puppet Dance” for staccato double 
notes. “Zephyrs,” Valse Elégante and 
“Campanella” by R. Krentzlin (Arthur 
P. Schmidt); intermediate grade pieces 
of commonplace type. “Africana” by 
T. W. Thurban (London: W. Pacton 
& Co.), American rag time transplanted 
to England and not very well done. 
“Sunset Glory” by Kingsley Stanford, 
same press; a melodious little reverie. 


SONGS 
“Three Un-improving Songs for En- 
thusiastic Children” (and one Song for 
Sleepy-Time) by Gena _ Branscombe 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). Delightful 
little melodies to sing to young folks; 
texts by the composer. “Facing the 
Sea” by N. McLeod Steel (London: 
Ryalls & Jones, Ltd.) a good salty sea 
song also published in Braille type by 
the National Institute for the Blind. 
“The Shepherd to His Love,” a Madriga! 
by Christopher Marlowe, set to music 
by Walter Ruel Cowles (G. Schirmer) ; 
a melodious, simple setting of the old 
poem; for high voice. “Gossiping” by 
May Hughes Dodge and John Wilson 
Dodge (Cincinnati: Willis Music Co.) ; 
has the usual bright tunefulness that is 
characteristic of these writers; printed 
in two keys. “Six Children’s Songs” by 
Paul Kerby (Cologne: Tischer & Jagen- 
berg, Ltd); songs about children but 
not sufficiently simple to be sung by 
them; melodious and well written; com- 
poser, who is a South African, is also 
the author of the words. “Lincoln” by 
Robert Braine (Hinds, Hayden & Eld- 
redge, Inc.), written in commemoration 
of the great emancipator, in a fairly 
elaborate narrative style, musicianly in 
construction. 
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eos Sees Schreker as a Vital F igure in Music 





st Conductor of Visiting German renee Believes Opera May Attain Notable Develop- 
ment Under Influence of Viennese Moder nist—Contemporary German Music Drama a 
Living Force, He Declares—Finds American Orchestral Players Responsive and Holds 
High Opinion of Symphony Orchestras in This Country 
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EEE SESS leading conductor of 
the Wagnerian Festival 
Company, the intrepid 
group of voyageurs 
which has come to the 
New World in quest of 
operatic fortune, Leo Blech has begun 
a span of activity in America. The 
visiting leader, in his capacity of 
conductor of the Berlin State Opera, 
is noted for his labors in behalf of 
the Bayreuth master’s works. He 
has also conducted the premiéres in 
the German capital of a number of 
interesting new works not yet heard 

1 America. 

Especially in the operas of Franz 
Schreker, Mr. Blech finds a notable ad- 
vance in the art of the music drama. 
Innovations in instrumentation mark the 
scoring of “Der Schatzgriaber” and “Die 
Gezeichneten,” both given this season in 
Berlin. The influence of Wagner, in cer- 
tain respects paralyzing upon _ sub- 
sequent Germanic art, has been definite- 
ly overthrown in these operas. 

“Schreker has evolved a new dramatic 
idiom,” says Mr. Blech. “The basis of 
his instrumentation is to be found in 
his predominant and peculiar employ- 
ment of the strings. The orchestral 
color, the Klang, of this composer’s mu- 
sic is original. Wagner used the wind 
instruments to hammer home his great 
utterances, and set a precedent for many 
who came after him. Schreker departs 
from this custom and from that of 
making the orchestra the real com- 
mentator upon what takes place in the 
drama. His art is essentially one of the 
stage, rather than of the musicians’ pit. 
The characters are given a real oppor- 








tunity to sing, and though the composer’s 
style is most modern, he has a truly 
Viennese melodic faculty. 

“Among other composers whose latest 
works I have conducted is Busoni. His 
‘Arlecchino’ is a charming caprice, mod- 
ern in style, yet not revolutionary. Mo- 
zart, I fancy, is his principal god, but 
he dresses him in the latest harmonic 
clothes. 

“Undoubtedly there is vitality in mod- 
ern German opera. Evidence for this 
is easily found in the works of Pfitzner, 
Braunfels and in the ‘Mona Lisa’ of Max 
von Schillings. Works of this type I 
might call my special province. We 
must all specialize, I believe, and 
I plead guilty to being an opera 
conductor!” This was said with a 
twinkle of the eye. 

“As for evaluating the genius of con- 
temporary musicians writing for the 
stage, such as Strauss and Schreker, 
that is not my task. It belongs to future 
historians. It reminds me of a story 
about Goethe’s mother, who was asked 
the embarrassing. question, whether she 
considered Schiller or her son _ the 
greater poet. She replied with true 
piety, ‘Let us thank God that we have 
both of them!’” 


American Orchestral Players 


The visiting conductor expressed his 
pleasure and that of his associates with 
the cordial reception given them in their 
operatic appearances in _ Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. He had a 
word of commendation for the players 
supplied by the musicians’ union for an 
orchestra for the tour. “They are very 
industrious and plucky, and they respond 
well. They are not thoroughly routined 
in the Wagner scores, and that, of 
course, increases the difficulties of per- 
formance. It was unfortunate that the 


CEDUUEOOU ALTOS COOON OANA LAAN TEMAS TT UT MITT 


rules of the American labor federation 
conflicted with my plan to bring a few 
more experienced men, only fifteen, to 
reinforce the organization. The musi- 
cians of your American symphony or- 
chestras are of a high type, and in gen- 
eral I consider these organizations un- 
surpassed.” 

Mr. Blech is well known as a com- 
poser. His one-act opera, “Versiegelt,”’ 
was successfully performed at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in 1912. He has 
composed several other operas, sym- 
phonic poems, choruses with orchestra, 
piano works and a popular series of 
children’s songs. “My duties as con- 
ductor leave surprisingly little time for 
creative work,” he says. “I have never 
been the ‘mechanical’ type of composer, 
who writes to order, but only when the 
real impulse presents itself. It is, more- 
over, very difficult to live a sort of 
double life, to become a dual personality. 
Perhaps my impressions of America, 
which are very pleasant ones despite the 
difficulties of our venture, will crystal- 
lize into tangible form on my return the 
Europe.” 

Mr. Blech was a pupil of Humper- 
dinck. Before pursuing his career as a 





Leo Blech, Composer, a Leading Conductor 
of the Berlin State Opera, and Musical Di- 
rector of the Wagnerian Opera Festival 
Company Now in the United States 


conductor he was heard extensively as 
concert pianist, his début having been 
made at the exceptional age of nine. 
He fulfilled engagements as conductor 
in Aachen, his birthplace, and at Prague, 


and in 1906 was called to Berlin. He 
was principal conductor of a season of 
German opera given by artists from the 
State Opera at the Teatro Real in 
Madrid in 1921. R. M. CNERR. 





SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

March 10.—A concert for the benefit 
of the Czecho-Slovakian legionaries was 
given recently under the auspices of the 
Bohemian Sokol Association. Antonin 
Honicky, violinist, played a Handel so- 
nata and the Mendelssohn Concerto and 
two groups of short pieces. Mrs. Neita 
Honicky was the accompanist and she 
also played some solos. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. M. Peterson sang several excellent 
baritone and contralto duets. Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” was given on the eve- 


ning of Feb. 27 by the chorus and solo- 
ists of the Church of St. John the Evan- 


gelist, under the leadership of Daniel 
Crough, organist and choir director. 
The soloists were Katherine’ Blesser 
Picket, contralto; Jane Cugler, soprano; 
Joseph Culhane, tenor, and A. Arthur 


Gayne, bass. ARTHUR J. SHERBURNE. 





Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, is scheduled 
to appear this month in recital in Elmira, 
N. Y., with the New York Symphony in 
Ithaca, and with the New York Phil- 
harmonic in Carnegie Hall. 
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Announces 


Summer Master Classes 


Theodor Bohlmann School of Music 


1156 Union Avenue 


May 21st till June 30th 


Cornish School of Music 


Roy and Harvard Street 


July 9th till August 18th 


New York Studios 
212 West 59th Street 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


The Noted Vocal Instructor of New York 
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“elation of Music Critic to Public 


J the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
After an evening at the opera, sym- 

phony or concert, is the average persc: 

‘mulated and educated by the com- 


ments of his local critic or has he the 
fecling that his own idea of the per- 
formance was at fault and that it meant 
something entirely different? 

Every music lover has a fundamental 
musical appreciation whether he _ pos- 
sesses musical education or not. This is 
in itself an indefinite sense because he 
can only express his pleasure (or other- 
wise) and cannot technically explain his 
reactions. After reading a criticism by 
the rhapsodist who conveys nothing ir 
his superlative expressions, or of the 
commentator who minimizes the best and 
exaggerates the less favorable, the lay- 
man is at sea. 

The true critic carries his reader 
through the entire program, conveys to 
the intellect what has been registered on 
the senses, gives true appreciation of 
values and analyzes the score with the 
interpretation. His mission is that of 
an artistic interpreter—to translate a 
tone painting into a word picture of 
music. 

Intelligent and “honest” criticism is a 
great help to those whose opportunities 
to understand are limited to the mediums 
of newspapers and magazines. Appre- 
ciation of the fine arts is unfortunately 
only too rare and must be carefully fos- 
tered. America is in its infancy in mu- 
sical production and appreciation, and 
since publications have to such an ex- 
tent the power to guide our opinions, the 
music critic should be at least thoroughly 
sincere. KATHERINE MOORE VOGELER. 

Baltimore, Md., March 8, 1923. 





Mr. Mason Digs Up a Gem 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
The enclosed curious history, found 
recently among some old papers, may 
amuse some of your readers as it has 
amused me, in spite of the atrocious 
doggerel in which it is written. 
DANIEL GREGORY MASON. 
New York, March 9, 1923. 





Strange History of Dareéus Meelow 


and His Six-Ring Show 


(With apologies to the Author of 
“Darius Green and His Flying 
Machine’’) 


Dareéus Meeléw 

And His Six-Ring Show 

Were a business corporation; 
Headquarters in France, 

They led a dance 

To the snobs of every nation. 

Their business it was to be very queer. 
And when you come to think of it 





Summer Master Classes 


and students of 


singing personally conducted by 


DR. P. MARIO MARAFIOTI 


author of 


Caruso’s Method 
of Voice Production 


For particulars and booklet on 
Natural Singing write to 
Miss B. Friede, Secretary of the 


for teachers 


Marafioti Voice Culture 
Institute 


‘he Wyoming, 7th Ave. and 55th St. 
Circle 3242 


HEMPEL 


Assisted by 
Ceenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


Management of Frieds Hempe! 
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(You'll see that nothing could be more 
clear) 

They must have made a good thing 
of it. 


But this, my children, was long ago 

In the dim past ages of history, 

And all we know of Dareéus’ Show 

Is draped in agreeable mystery. 

'fe seems to have over-reached him- 
self; 

Hiz fate, my dears, was a sad one. 

Listen, I’ll tell you the harrowing tale 

Of this rather more mad than bad one. 


Polly Tonee was a Vampire Bold 

Who lived on the streets of Paris. 

She vamped the souls of young and old 

From Satie to Victor Harris.* 

None could resist this terrible Polly: 

She left them lifeless, and limp, and 
damp; 

Till at last cried the clever Dareéus, 
“By Golly, 

Let’s capitalize this Venomous Vamp!” 


Dareéus Meeléw 

And his Six-Ring. Show 

Proceeded to “feature” their naughty 
Polly. 

They made it their game 

To fan her fame 

Till the whole world parroted: 
How jolly.” 


“Oh, 


Now Major Keys, a military man, 

Had distinguished himself by blame- 
less life, 

And his son, Keys minor, a folk-song 


an, 
Had taken gray gory Ann Modes to 
wife. 
When Polly Tonee tried her arts on 
these 
She vamped in vain till all was blue. 
She couldn’t seduce the whole family 
of Keys— 
Polly had bitten 
could chew. 


off more than she 


Mad for vengence ramped she then. 
She turned on Dareéus’ Hapless Six. 
Into oblivion vamped she them 
Except for these meager Sta-tis-tics. 

And this, my children, 

“Is all we know 

of Dareéus Meeléw 

And his Six-Ring Show. 





MS bears a note in which the 20th 
author apologizes to Mr. Harris, a 
for thus using his 
it seems, that 


*The 
century 
composer of that time, 
name. It was the only one, 
would rhyme. 


Stokowski in Rome 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

I have just returned from an orches- 
tral concert in the Augusteum given by 
the Rome Symphony, which today was 
under the direction of Leopold Stokow- 
ski. As a casual onlooker it was inter- 
esting indeed to observe the attitude of 
the orchestra, leader and audience in 
this world where we “love our neighbor” 
so sincerely. Four days ago Mascagni, 
a real national hero of Italy, led this 
same orchestra in the same hall. Of 
course, Mascagni was an immediate suc- 
cess, first, last and all the time. He 
played mainly his own compositions and 
the ever popular “Tannhiuser” Over- 
ture. 

An immense audience greeted Stokow- 
ski today, but of course they must not 
applaud him too much, for it would not 
be patriotic to Mascagni. A fair hand 
of applause welcomed Stokowski as he 
came forward. The audience was in a 
somewhat embarassing position after 
the various numbers, for, in order not 
to applaud Stokowski too much it also 
had to slight its own orchestra. This 
was indeed awkward but I fancy the 
majority figured they could make up 
this slight when the next Italian direc- 
tor should appear. So this was the 
peculiar position of the audience. 

The orchestra, made up mostly of 
students from the conservatory, is about 
as good as the average conservatory or- 
chestra in America, and, while I am 
decidedly not speaking disparagingly of 
conservatory orchestras, we all know 
that they are not up to the standard of 
the first class American symphony. For 





instance, Richard Strauss paid the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra a superb compliment 
when he said it was the most responsive 
orchestra he ever conducted. The or- 
chestra may have been conscious of its 
inability to respond to a conductor who 
was accustomed to an organization of 
the Philadelphia calibre, and for that 
reason found itself more unsteady than 
usual; the program may have been be- 
yond its technique and understanding; 
it may have performed poorly intention- 
ally in order to get even with Wilson 
for not agreeing to Italy’s Fiume and 
Trieste program. At any rate the play- 
ing was very ragged. Many members 
of the orchestra were young; severa! 
young ladies helped to fill out the com- 
plement of instruments. 

Stokowski tried to be complimentary 
to Italy in selecting a program; a diffi- 
cult task since Italy is not noted for 
its orchestral composers. The conductor 
selected a group of pieces from Lully, the 
Vivaldi Concerto, a Bach “Passacaglia,” 
and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 6. It 
was plain that the players did not grasp 
the art which could have been made very 
effective under more ideal conditions. 

The Tchaikovsky Symphony was quite 
beyond the orchestra, especially the 
third movement where the many succes- 
sions of sharp incisive chords were in- 
variably wretchedly out of tune. 

The attitude of the listeners seemed 
to be one of judging Stokowski by the 
general effect. They seemed to compare 
Stokowski to some high school conductor 
of Rome, who. by playing some Italian 
operatic melodies with climax and loud 
ending would have made more of an im- 
pression than that made by today. 

They really seemed to have no real 
sense of humor. Jt would seem that 
almost any audience today would be 
aware that Stokowski is one of the 
greatest orchestral conductors; that they 
would recognize good or poor playing. 
One would think that almost any audi- 
ence in the musical world would see the 
position of a great conductor han- 
dicapped by a poor orchestra. The point 
however is this: every nation today 


seems to be jealous of every other nation. 


It would seem that this petty jealousy 
might be left out of art, but it appears 
that such is not the case. I am proud 
of the fact that in America thus far we 
applaud any artist who does good work 
or who has earned by honest effort a 
great place for himself. 
LE Roy B. CAMPBELL. 
Rome, Italy, Jan. 21, 1925. 


The Music Students’ League 


Dear Mephisto: 

In your article regarding the Music 
Students’ League. appearing in the issue 
of Feb. 17, you touched upon the vital 
point in the successful management of 


a society of students. 

The writer joined the Music Students’ 
League with all possible enthusiasm, 
which enthusiasm was killed after at- 
tending a few meetings. It seemed that 
most everyone who had any office or 
voice in running the affairs of the or- 
ganization was someone out of the stu- 
dent class entirely, and each one seemed 
to have an axe to grind, and that axe 
did not appear to be the property of the 
music students at all, but a very per- 
sonal or professional one. Instead of 
providing a platform for the students 
appearances, the appearances were pro- 
vided for professional musicians, and the 
students were to provide the audience. 

There is great need of a student or- 
ganization by the students and for the 
students. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILDRED OWEN-HAZARD. 

New York City, March 10, 1923. 





In Appreciation 

To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Mr. Freund is the only one among the 
editors of music journals who can write 
an article that rings true—write it so 
that the other fellow will believe it. He 
is the only man who has unselfishly de- 
voted years of time, brains and money 
to the advancement of music conditions 
in America and is capable of putting the 


life touch into his editorials. 
J. P. BLAKE, 


President Art Publication Society. 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1, 1923. 
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Six Weeks: 
June 21—Aueust 2 
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Piano: 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN 
NATHAN FRYER 
RUTH EDWARDS 


EMMA BANKS 
DOROTHY PRICE 








Voice: 





FRANCES B. KORTHEUER YVjolin: 


Send for Summer Session Folder 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS 


Executive Director 


2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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EDNA DUNHAM WILLARD 
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EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS OF 


Charles Hackett 


The American Tenor 


AT THE 


TEATRO LICEO, BARCELONA, SPAIN | 


JANUARY, 1923————— 
Hackett’s Debut in Tosca— 


In his debut as Cavaradossi in Tosca, Charles Hackett kept the promises that 
have been made in advance for him. His voice is of beautiful quality and handled 
with splendid mastery, obtaining most admirable effects. Both the arias had to be 
repeated and there was equal applause for him in the duets and after the torture 
scene, as well as numberless recalls at the end of each act.—El Liberal. 

















The public at the Teatro Liceo confirmed the judgment which has been passed 
elsewhere on Charles Hackett when he made his debut in Tosca. He possesses an 
excellent voice, fresh and extremely agreeable. He sings with the highest art, with- 4 
out resorting to those tricks which are intended solely to catch the applause of the 
public, and he captivated the audience. In fact, the triumph obtained by Hackett 
at the Liceo was really epochal. He is the only tenor who has ever been ca!led upon 
to repeat not only the aria of the first act, but that of the third. 7..e applai-se took 
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Photo by Fernand de Gueldre, Ohoago 


the form of a genuine ovation.—La Prensa. 








Charles Hackett came here preceded by a reputation won on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He is the possessor of a sympathetic voice of 
agreeable timbre, even throughout, which he is able to modulate at 
will, obtaining exquisite elegance and delicacy when he wishes, as 
he proved in the romance of the first act. The best proof that his 
vocal medium and artistic talent are most unusual lies in the fact 
that this aria—which he sang marvelously and had to repeat in 
answer to a delirious ovation—generally passes quite unnoticed by 
the audience. He was also called upon to repeat the Lucevan le Stelle, 
which he sang with great beauty of expression.—Diario Mercantil, 
Jan. 20. 

We have great admiration for singers like Charles Hackett who 
stand for style and musicianship in singing, in contrast to those others 
who are looking only for effects. There is no doubt that Hackett is 
an artist-tenor and not a tenor with the mere appearance of being an 
artist; and this determination to stick to good singing and honest, 
straightforward interpretation of the composer’s wishes costs him 
nothing in popularity, for the applause was tremendous. There was 
a series of real ovations from the first act to the final fall of the 








curtain.—La Tribuna. 


The Second Performance of Tosca— 


The second performance of Tosca was one of the bright lights 
of the season. Hackett confirmed the impression which he made in 
his debut. He was obliged to repeat the aria of the third act. The 
public, in fact, clamored for it a third time. At the close of the 
performance a great throng from the audience gathered about the 
stage door, where he was the object of renewed ovations.—Fl Dia 
Grafico. 

At the second performance of Tosca there was just as much 
enthusiasm for Charles Hackett as at his debut. At the end of the 
performance when the celebrated tenor left the theater for his hotel, 
a numerous group of admirers, who had patiently waited for him 


despite the coldness of the night, followed him with spontaneous 
demonstrations of admiration on his way home, something almost 
without precedent in the theater life of Barcelona.—El Correo 


Catalan. 

















Charles Hackett was a Cavaradossi such as is only too rare in the 
theater today. He won a genuine triumph—one of those triumphs 
that go down in the annals of the theater—for the public passed from 
one enthusiastic demonstration to another, according him well 
deserved ovations after the aria of the first act, that he had to repeat, 
and the aria of the third, which he sang marvelously, as we have not 
heard it sung in many years. The public, throughout the whole 
theater, upstairs and down, demanded its repetition, which was 
graciously conceded, and part of the audience tried to force him to 
sing it a third time. After the performance a great crowd waited for 
him and with demonstrations of continued approval, insisted on fol- 
lowing his carriage to the door of the Grand Hotel, attracting a throng 
of passersby and disturbing traffic for some time.—Diario Mercantil. 


The Barber of Seville— 


It is only justice to say that chief honors of the performance 
went to Charles Hackett as the Count Almaviva. He even exceeded 
the expectations which had been aroused by his success in Tosca. 
He showed again that he is a great singer, of notabie vocal resources, 
with a rich voice of long range, and that it possesses the necessary 
flexibility to overcome superlatively well the unusual difficulties of 
the part. Especially praiseworthy was his conscientious attention 
to the wishes of Rossini in his vocal interpretation of the role. He 
made a fine figure, too, and his acting was always spontaneous and 
effective. It is needless to say that at every opportunity there was 
prolonged and boisterous applause. He presented an exquisite and 
interesting Almaviva, celebrating again a new triumph both as singer 
and actor.—Diario Mercantil, January 25. 

Charles Hackett, in singing the Count of Almaviva, gave us a 
pleasant surprise for he is one of the few tenors who sing the part 
as the composer wrote it, note for note, never having the bad taste 
to change the composer’s wishes for the sake of making effects that 
win applause for himself. He sang the serenade of the first act 
marvelously and kept on singing that way throughout the evening. 
The great public that filled the theater tendered repeated ova- 
tions.—Prensa, January 26. 
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New Light 





Operas Acclaimed in Paris 









Photos from ‘‘Comoedia’’ 


Setting for Act I of Roland Manuel’s “Isabel et Pantalon,” an Opera-Ballet with a Score in 
the Modern Idiom. From Left to Right “Pierrot” (J. de Trévi), “Zerbinetta” (Andrée 


Moreau), “Dr. Pantalon” 


(Max Marrio), “Arlequin” 


(A. Jouvin) and “Isabel’’ 


(Marcelle Evrard). In Upper Right Corner, Portrait of Roland Manuel 


ARIS, March 9.—The premiére of 
“L’Amour Masqué,” awaited anx- 
iously for several weeks by Parisians, to 
whom Sascha Guitry and André Mes- 


sager are the embodiment of Gallic 
spirit, occurred recently at the Théatre 
Edouard VII under circumstances which 
made the occasion a gala one. The col- 
laboration of the composer of “Vé- 
ronique” with the younger Guitry was 
an ideal one for the production of a 
sprightly work of exceptional charm. 
Add to this the piquant personality of 
Yvonne Printemps (Mme. Guitry) in the 
principal réle, and the result proved one 
to satisfy the heart of most Frenchmen. 

The comedy of manners provided by 
Guitry as a libretto is quite capable of 
furnishing an evening of excellent enter- 
tainment even without the music of Mes- 
sager. Yvonne Printemps gave a spark- 
ling performance and revealed a voice 
of freshness and charm, though lacking 
in volume. Messager himself conducted 
and gave the score a spirited reading. 
A cast, notable for its excellence, in- 
cluded Marthe Ferrare, Louis Maurel, 
Pierre Harmant and the facile Urban. 
The fall of the final curtain brought an 
ovation such as seldom occurs in this 
city of innumerable divertissements. 

At the Opéra the season’s first per- 
formance of Silver’s “Taming of the 
Shrew,” which had its world premiére at 
the same house last year, occurred re- 
cently, with Marthe Chenal again giving 
a brilliant performance in the rdéle of 
Katherine. Rouard as Petruchio pro- 
vided an interpretation that was dra- 
matically as good and vocally a shade 


better. Henri Biisser conducted in his 
usual competent fashion. 

The new Grisélidis of Massenet’s 
opera was Suzanne Cesbron, a favorite 
who returns to the stage after an ab- 
sence of several years. Ansseau sang 
beautifully as Alain. 

At the Opéra Comique Bruneau’s ever 
popular “L’Attaque du Moulin” reached 
the stage for the first time this season 
under the baton of Albert Wolff. The 
cast included David Devries, Marthe 
Calvet, Albers, Saiman and Guenot. 

At the Trianon-Lyrique Roland Manu- 
el’s opera-ballet, “Isabel et Pantalon,” 
acclaimed by the moderns, continues to 
have a surprising success considering 
the unconventionality of its score. The 
piece has established the young composer 
as one of those who must be considered 
in the advance of modern musical ideas. 

The orchestral concerts gave place 
during the last fortnight to a large num- 
ber of interesting recitals and chamber 
musje concerts. The Rosé Quartet of 
Vienna has been heard in several fine 
programs, one of which served to intro- 
duce here the quartets of Ernest Bloch. 
These compositions added to the fine im- 
pression made last season by Mr. Bloch’s 
“Schelomo.” At the same concert Marya 
Freund, friend of all moderns, sang for 
the first time a suite of exquisite poems 
by Stefan George. 

As a curiosity the concert of Hindoo 
music by Maheboob Khan and Mushara 
Khan aroused much interest. At the 
Conservatory an ingenious divertisse- 
ment by Eugene Bernard had a first per- 
formance by the Dixtuor of Wind In- 
struments. 





John McCormack Welcomed in Opera 
at Monte Carlo 


MONTE CARLO, March 9.—Although 
the season has brought forward no nov- 
elties to date, some unusually fine pro- 
ductions of such old favorites as “Tristan 
and Isolde,” “The Barber of Seville” and 
the Puccini operas have reached the 
stage. John McCormack was enthusi- 
astically welcomed recently in “Tosca,” 
“ , ‘ 

Madama Butterfly” and “The Barber.” 
He is scheduled to sing the principal 
role at the forthcoming world-premiére 
of “The Fair of Sorothchinsk,”’ which 
Moussorgsky left unfinished and Tche- 
repnine has completed only recently. 
One of the most popular artists of the 
present season is Phyllis Archibald, an 
English mezzo-soprano, who began her 
areer with the Beecham Opera Com- 
pany in London. 

DESsAU, March 8.—Despite adverse 
‘onditions which have brought about the 
osing of a score of provincial opera 


ouses, the recently built Frederick 
heater opened here recently with a 
rlumphant performance of ‘“Meister- 


nger” under the baton of Kapellmeister 
Ing, 





Beruin, March 10.—‘“Artur Nikisch, 
lis Life and Work,” by Ferdinand 
‘fohl, has just been published here. 


Nice Hears Premiére of “Pancho” 


NIcE, March 9.—Among recent events 
of outstanding importance here was the 
premiére of “Pancho,” a three-act opera 
of considerable significance, the book by 
André Rastier and the score by Edouard 
van Cleef. The tale proved to be the 
rather conventional one of life, love and 
passion in Spain, but the tendency to- 
ward banality was redeemed by the 
fresh and vigorous music of the com- 
poser. The hearing roused hopes for 
greater things from the same pen. The 
cast included Bourbon, Jean Marny, 
Cora Rival. Marcelle Girault and Gaston 
Dupuis. The investiture provided by 
the regisseur, Paul Seviéres, was notable 
for its excellence and originality. 





DRESDEN, March 8.—A new Concerto 
for Piano, by Hans Pfitzner, was per- 
formed for the first time here recently by 
Walter Gieseking, with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the baton of Fritz 
Busch. Both composition and perform- 
ance were enthusiastically received. To 
meet a financial crisis in the affairs of 
the orchestra, the citv council recently 
voted a subsidy of 3,500,000 marks. 





NICE, March 7.—The season of orches- 
tral concerts at the Casino Municipal 
opened recently under the baton of 


Jacques Miranne. Kellert was the vio- 
linist and Ribollet the organist of the 
occasion. In the concert series conducted 
by Paul Adreani, a Fantasy for Piano 
and Orchestra, by Louis Aubert, had its 





first performance recently. The program 
also included the interesting Prelude to 


Laparra’s “La Habanera,” which was 
revived recently at the Paris Opéra 
Comique. 





London Hears Many 


TP 


ONDON, March 10.—With the ap- 
proach of spring the schedule of 
recitals and concerts has increased at 
an amazing rate. The last fortnight 


brought from five to fifteen each day, 
and many of them proved more than 
usually interesting. Several novelties 
were performed, among which a new 
Sinfonietta by Eugene Goossens was the 
most impressive. The composer con- 
ducted and received an ovation at the 
close. 

The Sinfonietta is a charming compo- 
sition of no great profundity, but inter- 
esting because it marks a new stage in 
the development of Goossens as a com- 
poser. Its three movements are con- 
structed with a sure and skilful hand, 
with one recurring theme which, on the 
Liszt principle, is repeated again and 
again in different rhythmic forms. 
Moriz Rosenthal was soloist of the occa- 
sion, giving a stirring performance of 
Liszt’s E Flat Concerto. 

A work by a new composer, still a stu- 
dent at the Royal College of Music, at- 
tracted enthusiastic comment recently. 
This was a suite by Byrd, arranged and 
orchestrated from the Fitzwilliam Vir- 
ginal Book by Gordon Jacob. It was 
performed under the baton of Adrian 
Boult at a celebration of the tercen- 
tenary of Byrd. It is skilfully wrought 
and made a revelation of quaint and 
placid beauty. 

Arthur Honegger’s “Death of St. 
Alméene” had an unusually fine per- 





and Varied Novelties 
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formance as a novelty on one of the in- 
teresting programs arranged by Poldow- 
ski. It is scored for a small orchestra 
and was performed by Anthony Bernard 
and his Chamber Orchestra. Roland 
Hayes, American Negro tenor, whose 
popularity has attained an _ extraordi- 
nary height here, was the solo artist at 
another recent Poldowski concert. 

The first performance here of Mc- 
Ewen’s “Solway Symphony” made a 
fine impression under the baton of Mr. 
Goossens. The work had already been 
heard at Bournemouth and in Scotland, 
where it was well received. A new Piano 
Quintet of variable merit by W. K. Stan- 
ton, one of the interesting younger com- 
posers, was played by the Dyke Quartet 
with Harold Craxton at the piano. The 
composition is full of vitality but suffers 
somewhat from a lack of clarity of ideas. 

At Wigmore Hall Albert Sammons, 
violinist, and William Murdoch, pianist, 
two of the leading British artists, gave 
an excellent program devoted to the 
Sonatas of Beethoven. Erno Dohnanyi, 
at the same hall, played a number of his 
own piano compositions as well as num- 
bers by Liszt and Beethoven. 

One of the most artistic concerts of 
the season was that given by the Hun- 
garian String Quartet at Wigmore Hall. 
It played Bela Bartok’s Quartet, which 
improves on second hearing. Excellent 
programs were given in the course of the 
week by Maurice Dambois, ’cellist; John 
Coates, tenor; Walter Rummel, pianist, 
and Olga Haley, soprano. 





Koussevitsky Conducts at Hallé 
Orchestra Concert 


MANCHESTER, March 8.—Sergei Kous- 
sevitzky, who recently conducted a series 
of programs with the London Symphony, 
appeared here as guest with the Hallé 
Orchestra in place of Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, conductor of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, who was detained at the last 
moment by chaotic traveling conditions 
in Germany. Mr. Koussevitzky gave a 
brilliant performance of a somewhat 
conventional program. The soloist was 
Mitja Nikisch, who played the Liszt 
Piano Concerto, No. 2. 





Move to Reduce Expenses of 
Vienna Opera 


VIENNA, March 8.—To offset the drain 
on government funds caused by the up- 
keep of the Opera and of several smaller 
theaters, plans are under way either to 


make a drastic cut in the number of 
artists and employees or to lease the 
theaters outright to amusement corpora- 
tions. The former plan is being rigor- 
ously opposed by the actors and theatri- 
cal employees and the latter by the anti- 
quated pensioners who see in it the loss 
of pensions earned by a lifetime of work. 
The government employs a staff of fifty- 
one officials to administer the state the- 
aters. The Opera has a list of 600 art- 
ists and a technical staff of 257. 





MUNICH, March 3.—Preparations are 
under way for the production shortly of 


Wagner’s hitherto unpublished opera 
“Das Liebesverbot” at the National 
Theater. The score was brought out 


recently by a local house. “Das Liebes- 
verbot” is the second opera from the 
pen of the composer and is founded on 
Shakespeare’s “Measure for Measure.” 





AMSTERDAM, March 6.—French artists 
and composers dominated the recent pro- 
grams here. Mme. Ritter-Ciampi of the 
Paris Opéra gave a concert of unusual 
merit and the Amsterdam String Quar- 
tet presented for the first time here com- 
positions by Chausson and Dupont. 








LONDON, March 2.—Honoring the ter- 
centenaries of Byrd and Weelkes, Sir 
Frederick Bridge has undertaken a 
series of lectures on their work and its 
influence on modern British music. 


Berlin Staatsoper Revives Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni” 


BERLIN, March 10.—In the course of 
the Mozart revivals at the Staatsoper 
here “Don Giovanni” reached the stage 
with a handsome new investiture and a 
singularly fine cast. The Mozart and 
Weber revivals have done much to atone 
for the season’s lack of novelties, and in 


the latest production the management 
has distinguished itself. The baton fell 
to one of the younger conductors, Egon 
Pollak, who understands Mozart thor- 
oughly and who in consequence gave the 
score a delicate and intelligent reading. 
Theodore von Scheidl sang the title role 
admirably. Lola Artot de Padilla as 
Zerlina and Frieda Leider, guest from 
the Hamburg Opera, as Dona Anna were 
also much applauded. As _ Leporello 
Carl Braun, once of the Metropolitan, 
brought a wealth of humor and fine 
mimicry to the piece. Others in a thor- 
oughly capable cast were Otto Helger, 
Gertrud Bindernagel and Herbert Stock. 
Among the orchestral programs none 
roused greater interest than the concerts 
conducted by Georg Schneevoigt of 
Stockholm, who has led the Philharmonic 
in a series of more than twenty pro- 
grams. At the latest concert he gave a 
notable reading of Sibelius’ Second Sym- 
phony. Bela Bartok in his recent visit 
gave three programs of his own piano 
music which created widespread interest 
and admiration. Other recitals of out- 
standing merit were given by Marguerite 
Mahn, pianist; Ilse Niemack, American 
violinist, and Cornelis Bronsgeest, Dutch 
baritone. 





BILBAO, March 7.—Blanche Selva, 
Parisian pianist, on her recent visit pre- 
sented for the first time the “‘Rhapsodie 
Basque” for Orchestra and Piano, of 
Charles Bordes, a young French com- 
poser of much promise. Mme. Selva was 
accompanied by the orchestra of M. Mar- 
sick. 

LONDON, March 3.—The score of J. B. 
McEwen’s new “Solway Symphony” was 
published recently by the Carnegie 
foundation and served to open the sea- 
son of the new Dumfries Orchestral So- 
clety. 

LONDON, March 2.—Cyril Jenkins has 
been appointed musical advisor to the 
London County Council. 
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“WORTHY OF THE 
GREAT NAME HE 
BEARS” 


London Morning Post 





LEADING LONDON CRITICS ACCLAIM HIM IN RECITAL 
AND WITH ORCHESTRA FOLLOWING DEBUT OCTOBER, 1922. 


MITJA NIKISCH IS THE REAL THING. IT IS A LONG, A VERY LONG TIME, SINCE WE 
HAVE HEARD SUCH A VITAL PERFORMANCE OF BEETHOVEN’S CONCERTO IN LONDON. 
LOOK OUT FOR THE NAME OF MITYJA NIKISCH. HIS FATHER WAS ONE OF THE GREAT- 
EST CONDUCTORS OF HIS TIME, AND HIS SON IS GOING TO BE ONE OF THE GREATEST 
PIANISTS OF OUR TIME.—London Daily Herald. 


MR. MITJA NIKISCH WAS THE SOLOIST, AND HE PLAYED WITH A POWER AS WELL AS 
A FRESHNESS THAT WAS WORTHY OF THE GREAT NAME HE BEARS.—London Sunday 


Times. 


THE TONE HE PRODUCED FROM THE PIANO WAS BEAUTIFUL, AND IN THE MOST 
STRENUOUS PASSAGES WAS NEVER HARD. IT IS LONG SINCE I HAVE HEARD SO FINE 
A PERFORMANCE OF THE EMPEROR CONCERTO.—London Saturday Review. 


SON OF THE GREAT CONDUCTOR, HE IS A PLAYER OF VERY GREAT GIFTS—A FINE, 
RICH TONE, SPLENDID TECHNIQUE, AND AN INTENSELY EMOTIONAL STYLE. IN A 
CHOPIN GROUP HE PLAYED IN VERY POETIC MANNER, AND IN TWO LISZT PIECES HIS 
MAGNIFICENT TECHNIQUE WAS DISPLAYED ADMIRABLY.—London Daily Chronicle. 


IT WAS IN THE SPIRIT OF TITANIC MASTERY THAT MITJA NIKISCH INTERPRETED IT 
YESTERDAY, AND DEFINITELY ESTABLISHED HIS CLAIM TO A LONDON AUDIENCE AS 
WORTHY OF THE NAME HE BEARS.—London Morning Post. 


MR. NIKISCH, SON OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS ARTHUR NIKISCH, WILL MAKE HIS FIRST AMERICAN APPEARANCE 
ON OCTOBER 23rp NEXT IN A PIANOFORTE RECITAL TO BE GIVEN IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 

HE HAS BEEN ENGAGED FOR HIS INTRODUCTORY ORCH ESTRAL APPEARANCES BY THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY 
SOCIETY, WALTER DAMROSCH, CONDUCTOR, IN NEW YORK ON NOVEMBER torn AND ttn. HE WILL ALSO 
MAKE SOLO APPEARANCES WITH THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA UNDER FRITZ REINER, ON 
NOVEMBER 16rH AND 17th, AND WITH THE MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, UNDER HENRI VERBRUG- 
GHEN, ON DECEMBER 6rH AND 7ru. 


By arrangement with DANIEL MAYER CO., LTD., LONDON 
Exclusive Management 
DANIEL MAYER, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


STEINWAY PIANO DUO-ART RECORDS 
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(NITE MUSIC FORCES 
OF MAINE SCHOOLS 


|.ewiston and Auburn Orches- 
tras Join Hands Under 
George W. Horne 


By Alice Frost Lord 





LEWISTON, ME., March 10.—A project 
» unite in a concert the school orches- 
tras of Lewiston and Auburn, the com- 
munity across the river, where E. S. 
Pitcher is supervisor of music, has been 
planned for next season by George W. 
Horne, tenor and teacher, who has been 
supervisor of music in the Lewiston 
publie schools during twenty-seven years. 
He recently led the Jordan High School 
orchestra in an excellent concert. The 
program included numbers by composers 
of the classic period. A quartet from 
the organization of twenty-seven play- 
ers, and several solo numbers added in- 
terest to the concert. 

Mr. Horne has been active in Lewis- 


ton’s musical life for more than thirty 
years, having first founded a conserva- 
tory of music here. He was _ instru- 
mental in founding and holding the first 
rehearsal for the original Maine Festival 


1922-23 
Engagements 


October 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Rochester, Minn. 
Two Rivers, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
Rockwell City, Ia. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Broken Bowl, Neb. 


November 


Billings, Mont. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 
Roseberry, Ore. 
Medford, Ore. 
Marshfield, Ore. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Boise, Ida. 

Provo, Utah. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Hollister, Cal. 
Salinas, Cal. 


December 


Visalia, Cal. 
Selma, Cal. 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Ontario, Cal. 





January and February 


Sedalia, Mo. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
| Alton, IIl. 
Springfield, Ill. 








George W. Horne, Supervisor of Music in 
Lewiston, Me., Public Schools 


chorus. With Homer N. Chase, O. D. 
Stinchfield and others, Mr. Horne or- 
ganized this chorus, the original sug- 
gestion being to have an organization of 
Oxford and Androscoggin county musi- 
cians. In recent years he helped to 
stage operettas, including Auber’s “Fra 


Diavolo,” in which he sang the title réle. 
Since the State of Maine introduced 
school orchestras and choruses in the 
annual program of the Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Mr. Horne has worked hard 
to send the best possible material from 
here. 

Born in the neighboring town of Nor- 
way, he began his musical education at 
the age of sixteen, studied in Portland 
and later in New York for three years, 
when he sang in the choirs of St. 
Thomas’, St. Bartholemew’s, All Souls, 
and Dutch Reformed churches. 





ALBANY CLUBS ACTIVE 





Music Inspired by Shakespeare’s Plays 
Forms Interesting Program 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 12.—The Mon- 
day Musical Club, at its weekly meeting 
at the Historical Society Building, pre- 
sented an interesting program of com- 
positions inspired by the plays of Shakes- 
peare. Mrs. Herbert Robinson and Mrs. 
Fred Stahl played piano duets from 
MacDowell’s “Hamlet” and Nicolai’s 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” Mrs. 
Stahl also gave the Nocturne from Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music, and a fantasie from “Romeo and 
Juliet” was played by Mrs. Robinson. 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus and Elizabeth 
Roehr were heard in soprano solos. Lydia 
F. Stevens and Mrs. Edgar S. Van 
Olinda were accompanists. 

The Knights of Columbus Glee Club 


Season 1923-24 Now Booking 


320 North 11th, Lincoln, Nebr. 























Dramatic Program 


American Indian 
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Thurlow Lieurance 
COMPOSER-PIANIST ; 
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f Edna_ Woolley 
SOPRANO 
wre a ey nl ee el FU) 
Waco, Tex. Durant, Okla. 


Denton, Tex. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


gave a concert recently in K. of C. Hall, 
led by Dennis B. Kinsley, with Dr. M. P. 
Flattery as accompanist. The club sang 
several classical and popular numbers. 
Assisting artists were Mrs. Peter 
Schmidt, violinist, and Margaret Anna 
De Graff, harpist, who were heard in solo 
numbers and duets. 

The choir of the Fourth Reformed 
Church gave a concert at the church for 
the benefit of needy German children, 
and was assisted by the Albany Manner- 
chor, Mrs. Christian T. Martin, soprano; 
Raymond Zwack, violinist, and William 
Kahl, pianist. 

Madame Cecile Talma, soprano, and 
her daughter, Mlle. Louise Talma, pian- 
ist, of New York, were presented in a 
costume recital by the music section of 
the Women’s Club of Albany, at the 
clubhouse. The groups of piano numbers 
and songs were illustrative of the de- 
velopment of modern music from early 
times, songs of the eighteenth century, 
folk songs of Brittany, Southern planta- 
tion melodies, and Negro Spirituals be- 
ing given. W. A. HOFFMAN. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Charles Wen- 
gerd presented Joseph di Meglio, tenor, 
in recital on Feb. 21. The program in- 
cluded excerpts from “Tosca,” “Pagliac- 
ci,’ and “Cavalleria” and two groups of 
Italian and English songs. Mr. di Me- 
glio was assisted by Winifred Michael- 
son, pianist. 





All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


Address——Lieurance Concert Management 


Beloit, Kan. 
McPherson, Kan. 
McCook, Neb. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Niles, O. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Hornell, N. Y. 
Cleveland, O. 
Fairmount, W. Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Americus, Ga. 
Tampa, Fla. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. 
Lakeland, Fla. 

St. Augustine, Fla. 
Orlando, Fla. 


March 


Chicago, IIl. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Ottumwa, Ia. 
Manhattan, Kan. 


April 


Huntsville, Tex. 
Brownsville, Tex. 
McAllen, Tex. 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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BEAUTY — STYLE — VOICE 
INTERPRETATION 
DICTION— CHARM 
PERSONALITY 
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Boston Globe, Feb. 26, 1923. 
WALSKA IN FIRST BOSTON CONCERT 


Reveals a Voice of Much Natural Beauty 
Singer Wins Great Applause 


Ganna Walska’s first Boston concert yesterday after- 
noon at Symphony Hall proved that whatever her 
errors of vocal technique may be, she has the first 
essential for a singer, a voice naturally of unusual 
power and beauty. One must add that at present by 
attempts at singing in the coloratura style, best known 
to Americans through the performance of Galli-Curci, 
Mme. Walska manages to conceal most of her vocal 
resources from the casual listener. Her programs an- 
nounced Mme. Walska as a lyric soprano, yet all her 
numbers yesterday were from the repertoire of the 
florid coloratura soprano. Almost no living singer 
could safely begin a recital without a chance to warm 
up and overcome nervousness, with a number so 
difficult as Constance’s air from Mozart’s ‘‘Abduction 
from the Seraglio.’”’ Mozart’s ‘‘Porgi Amor’ in her 
second group gave ample opportunity for simple lyric 
singing, and showed that Mme. Walska’s voice is 
naturally beautiful. She sang this music with real 
feeling. In the duet from ‘‘Rigoletto’’ Mme. Walska 
showed schooling in operatic routine. For such a voice 
as hers a concert career and an operatic career in non- 
coloratura roles that do not demand heroic singing, 
is possible. Her beauty, her personal charm, her 
taste and her apparently sound musical intelligence 
supplement Mme. Walska’s voice. Yesterday’s audience 
recalled Mme. Walska after each group of numbers 
more than once. She added but a single encore, and 
that after repeated recalls. 


a 


Greenville News, Feb. 28, 1923. 
WALSKA PLEASES AUDIENCE 





Max Kaplick, Baritone, Also Proves His Worth 


as an Artist 


Although all the selections rendered last night by 
Mme. Ganna Walska in her fifth concert in the United 
States were in foreign tongues, and were demon- 
strative, by their quality of the depth into the study 
of music by the artist, she completely captivated the 
small though appreciative audience. At least this was 
shown by the number of times she was called back to 
the stage by enthusiastic applause. Of course the 
soprano was most warmly received last night. The 
selection which most delighted those present was a 
duet from “Rigoletto’”’ sung by Mme. Walska and Mr. 
Kaplick. This was the last number on the program 
and amid storms of applause the two singers left the 
stage. 


The Elmira Advertiser, Feb. 20, 1923. 


GANNA WALSKA SCORES GREAT 
TRIUMPH AND WINS ELMIRANS 


Pure, Rich Voice and Rare Beauty 
Highly Appealing 


In Trailing Gown of Lavender Velvet She Takes 
, Audience by Storm 


WEARS BUT FEW JEWELS 


Overcoming Nervousness She Sings with 
Assurance of Mature Artist 


a tense moment last evening in The Park 
church auditorium just prior to the first official 
appearance of the world-famed and much-heralded 
Ganna Walska, lyric soprano, and that first appearance 
before an audience in Elmira. Many people had gone 
only to see the famous Polish beauty, but left the church 
shortly after 9 o’clock submitting unreservedly to her 
utter charm and grace, and completely delighted with 
her supple, sweet voice through which she breathed 
her personality. 

Her keauty was of the ravishing type that dazzled. 
In her smile, perhaps, is the secret of her fascination, 
for in singing and in repose it was endearingly friendly, 
coaxing her audience each time she sang just a little 
closer into her confidence, and finally completely con- 


qguering. 
WINS FIRST SUCCESS 


Really, it is not fair to go into detail of appearance 
the very first thing, when it is Madame Walska’s art 
in which Elmira was primarily interested last night. 

She was a trifle nervous, that was evident last eve- 
ning, when she was greeted by the welcoming applause 
of Elmirans, for what impression she made here was 
to be the test of her success or failure upon her tour 
through the United States. The audience was keyed 
up to her appearance by hearing Max Kaplick sing 


It was 


magnificently the ‘“‘Aria from ‘Il Templario,’’’ by 
Nicolai, as an opening number of the recital. Mr. 
Kaplick possesses a baritone voice of power. His tones 


were deep, full, and well rounded, and he sang with 
perfect ease and sympathetic understanding. His work 
was thoroughly appreciated. 

Madame Walska’s first number was “Aria of Con- 
stance,’’ from “‘L” enlevement au Serail,’’ by Mozart. 
In this beautiful song she achieved immediate success. 
Her interpretation, her well-sustained tones, her thor- 
ough understanding of her art, her coloring of the 
entire song with her charming self, added to her 
delightful dramatic interpretation of the theme, com- 
pleted the appeal which she made to her listeners. 

REGAINED COMPOSURE 

Madame Walska in her group of songs which fol- 

lowed had gained her self possession, and sang with 


the assurance of the artist that she is. The numbers 
Amor” from 


were ‘‘Air de Blondine”’ and ‘Porgi 
“Nozze de Figaro,’ both by Mozart, and ‘“Voci di 
Primavera’ by Strauss. The demanded encore was 


“The Laughing Song’? from Manon. As a triumphant 
closing number Ganna Walska and Max Kaplick sang 
a duet from “Rigoletto,’’ very beautifully. They were 
recalled countless times, and as many times acknowl- 
edged the ovation accorded them by appearing upon 
the platform, bowing in deference to the extremely 
clever accompanist, Madame Jeanne Krieger. 


HER SUCCESS ASSURED 


If her appearance in Elmira is any criterion for her 
reception throughout the country. the famous beauty 
and artist will attain success wherever she appears. 
fcr the charm of herself, of that something within her, 
plus her wonderful personal beauty, plus her natural, 
finely attuned and trained voice, certainly make her 
one of the most fascinating personages on the concert 
stage today. Her voice cannot be compared to some 
of the great singers of the stage in power and range, 
but she has sufficient depth and color, and purity to 
her voice to carry her onward; splendid control, and 
not a tendency to falseness in any tone. Even the 
great and justly renowned Galli-Curci has been known 
to ‘‘flat’’ outrageously at times, but such a fault was 
not even faintly discernible in Walska’s voice. As an 
artist, she may not reach the zenith, and may not rank 
among the greatest planets, but her place as a star in 
the musical firmament will be well established, and 
she will shed her light gently in all directions. 


» 


Boston Advertiser, Feb. 26, 1923. 
WALSKA MAKES BOSTON DEBUT 





Mme. Ganna Walska sang in Boston for the first time 
in Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. She was given 
a friendly greeting, and there was generous applause 
for her efforts. Mme. Walska was billed as a lyric 
soprano, but most of her selections were of the florid 
order. She seemed timid and nervous but, neverthe- 
less, her manner on the whole was that of a woman 
consumed with ambition to make a success. 

Without doubt she would have fared better with purely 
lyric selections, for her best singing was done in the 
sweet and relatively simple ‘‘Porgi Amor’’ song from 
Mozart’s ‘‘Marriage of Figaro.’’ She also had fair suc- 
cess in the third-act duet from “Rigoletto’’ with Max- 
Kaplick. It was an extraordinary matinee, unique in 
Symphony Hall annals. 


Elmira Star-Gazette, Tuesday, Feb. 20, 1923: 


MUSICAL SENSATION SUPREME 
CREATED BY GANNA WALSKA 
IN FIRST AMERICAN CONCERT 


Noted Polish Lyric Soprano Makes Her Initial 
Appearance in United States—Voice Is Full of 
Expression—Her First Glimpse Causes Much 
Comment—lIs Attired in the Extreme of 
Fashion—Accompanying Artists 


Well Received 


Madame Ganna Walska singing five difficult numbers 
in French and Italian made her initial bow to America 
in Elmira Monday evening—the debut being made pos- 
sible in the city through the influence of George B. 
Carter and Mrs. Carter who for the past few weeks 
have worked untiringly that Elmirans might be given 
the musical sensation supreme. 

Madame stepped before her audience at shortly after 
8 o’clock. Before 9:30 o’clock the program including 
superbly interesting numbers by Max Kaplick, bari- 
tone, was finished and the party left a little later for 
Detroit where they are to appear this evening. 


CLASH .OF OPINION 


Elmira glimpsed the far famed Polish beauty—and the 
glimpse created a clash of opinion, as naturally it 
would, for the members of the audience felt a re- 
sponsibility. Their’s was to express opinions on the 
voice and on the personal attractiveness of the lovely 
woman who is determined to shine triumphantly as a 
great singer and to reach the height of triumph by 
hard work. 

Ganna Walska sang to the great pleasure of nearly 
all who heard her. A few cynics there were who de- 
clared that her voice was not that of a song bird, 
although they admitted the evidence of a long and 
careful, unceasing and untiring training. 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


She has a lyric soprano voice that very closely re- 
sembles the type of Galli-Curci. It probably yet has 
not reached the full power and range of which it has 
possibilities, but it was full of expression and very 
clear. Her numbers tried her voice to its utmost. The 
“Aria of Constance’ from “IL’enlevement au Serail,’’ 
Mozart, with which she opened her program, is a com- 
position of trills and intricate scale work. Madame 
Walska sang it with ease. 


“Air de Blondine,’’ Mozart: ‘‘Porgi Amor’’ from 
“Nozzi di Figaro,’’ Mozart; ‘‘Voci de Primavera,’’ 
Strauss and a duet from Verdi’s ‘‘Rigoletto’’ which 


she sang with Mr. Kaplick, were her other numbers. 
Madame Walska, as a vocal artist. sang under great 
difficulties, just as she probably will upon all of her 
first appearances in the United States. 
The curiosity of the great American public has been 
aroused concerning her. 


GRACEFUL APPEARANCE 


Madame Walska possesses a great deal of very grace- 
ful stage appearance. She is unaffected and has a 
charmingly gracious manner. This was exampled 
pleasingly when at the close of their program and the 
audience was applauding enthusiastically the soprano 
and Mr. Kaplick, Madame with a little, quick smile 
turned swiftly and brought forward the accompanist, 
Mme. Jeanne Krieger, who had retired that the two 
artists might receive all of the honors. 

Ganna Walska was beautiful. She was gowned in the 
most extreme of fashion. 

Elmira never will forget such a musical evening as 
the Carters made possible. It was a sensation that set 
all circles of society agog. 

The American debut of Ganna Walska and the more 
than pleasing recital of Max Kaplick now may go down 
in musical records of the city as something of which 
to be proud. It placed the city prominently in the 
eyes of the musically artistic world, and all bv the 
secret “pulling of the wires’’ by one man. Elmira 
should be grateful for one George Carter. 


» 
> 


The Nashville Tennessean, March 2, 1923. 
GANNA’S VOICE STRIKES CRITIC AS 


WELL TRAINED 





Never before has the curiosity of local musical lovers 
been so whetted as it has been since Mrs. L. C. Nass 
announced that Mme. Ganna Walska would sing here. 
Only a few American cities have been so favored since 
her return from Paris. Mme. Walska’s appearance 
was treated with applause, and her gorgeous dress 
and jewels was the cause of much excitement. 

She has a very light and high soprano, very flexible 
and trained to a remarkable perfection of coloratura. 
Her legato singing was very beautiful and her voice 
had a quality of sweetness that made her last group 
of songs of appealing loveliness. Mozart’s air ‘‘De 
Blondine” and ‘“Porgi Amor’ from Figaro’s wedding 
was sung with a remarkable smoothness and purity 
of tone. Delibes ‘‘Dans le foret’’ was equally en- 
chanting. After Strauss’ ‘Voices of Sprine’’ she 
was obliged to give an encore. Her brilliant coloratura 
and high staccati had full play in the excessively 
difficult aria-of Constance from Mozart’s ‘‘Abduction 
from the Seraglio.’’ and in the ‘Rigoletto’? duet which 
she sang in fine style with Max Kaplick. 





Concert tour booking for 1923-24—Now on tour on the Coast 





JULES DAIBER 


(Exclusive Management) 


KNABE PIANO 


Aeolian Hall 
New York City 
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\NNOUNCES STATE CONTEST 





yw .ishington Federation to Hold Trials 
for National Event in Seattle 


VALLA WALLA, WASH., March i0.— 
t,.e Washington State Federation of 
M.sie Clubs will hold contests for young 
4) ists in the departments of voice, vio- 
ji; and piano in Frederick & Nelson’s 
auditorium in Seattle on March 28 and 
99. Winners will be privileged to com- 
pe.e in the National Federation contests 
in Asheville, N. C., at the biennial con- 
vention opening June 10 next. Contest- 
ats must be born in the United States 
or of naturalized American parents. 
The winners of the national contest 
will receive a prize of $1,500 each on 
appearance at Aeolian Hall in New York 
and will be presented in concert engage- 
ments under Federation auspices. Sec- 
ond prize winners will receive $100 each. 
The object of the contest is stated to be 
the encouragement of American teachers 
and pupils and the assistance of the 
latter in beginning professional careers. 
Ethelynde Smith was presented in a 
recital by the Mu Zeta Chapter of the 
Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority at Whitman 
| Chapel on Feb. 20. She gave fine inter- 
pretations of arias and songs by Handel, 
Debussy and French, English and Amer- 
ican composers. Esther L. Bienfang of 
the faculty of Whitman Conservatory 
played praiseworthy accompaniments. 

The regular weekly recital under the 
1] auspices of Whitman Conservatory, in 
{| MacDowell Hall on Feb. 18, was given 
| ty Don Woodward, Pearl Money and 
1] John Hays, violinists; Dorothy Apple- 
gate, Helen Curtis and Fred Schlee, 
pianists, and Vina Conley, Carl Yost 
and Joe Tewinkle, vocalists. 

The women of the Congregational 
Church lately sponsored an attractive 
program at the home of Mrs. O. L. 
Denny. Those appearing were Hubert 
K. Beard, Amy Brown, Mary Penrose, 
Elizabeth Wilcox. Mrs. W. S. Clark, Mrs. 
J. W. Ingram, Mrs. J. G. Kelly, Mrs. 
Fr. D. Applegate, Jean Bratton, Byron 
Denny and Mrs. Tilley. 

ROsE LEIBBRAND. 





MARIA 


CARRERAS 
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W.A. Clark, Jr., Starts Fund for a 


New Amphitheater at Hollywood 





Los Angeles Philharmonic’s Founder Will Give $50,000 if 
Community Will Raise $100,000 Additional—Four Con- 
ductors Mentioned for Leadership of Open-Air Symphony 
Series in Summer—Week Filled with Attractive Programs 


By BRUNO DAVID USSHER 
SLU LUPO CULLUM UOMO COOLER LLULLPCUOCL OOOO PRO LUOLIEE PPAULUGLI TULIP PO MOGOLUO LEU LULS LUI MOH TOG TUOUPUOLS UST TOIT LONT TOIT TINO POO OTT OTT 


OS ANGELES, March 9.—W. A. 

Clark, Jr., founder of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, announces that he 
is willing to contribute $50,000 for the 
erection of a permanent amphitheater 
at Hollywood Bowl, where Alfred Hertz 
conducted a series of forty open-air sym- 
phony concerts last summer, if Holly- 
wood will contribute $100,000 additional. 
Alfred Hertz, Willem van Hoogstraten, 
Percy Grainger and Emil Oberhoffer— 
particularly the first two—are mentioned 
as conductors for the coming season, 
which is to begin early in July and last 
ten weeks. 

The appeal of Tchaikovsky’s music 
was shown in the size of the audience at 
the ninth popular Sunday afternoon con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Orchestra on 
March 4. Calmon Luboviski, violinist, 
evoked a real sensation as soloist in the 
“Sérénade Mélancolique.” His tone was 


of distinguished beauty, limpid yet 
vibrant. Applause was so insistent that 
after the first encore he had to add the 
Preludium from the Sonata in E by Bach, 
which he played brilliantly. Conductor 
Rothwell gave fine readings of the 
“Pathétique” Symphony and the “1812” 
Overture. 

Mme. Estelle Heartt-Dreyfus, con- 
tralto, delighted her audience with her 
singing of “The Lament of Dido” by 
Purcell, “On a Bank of Roses” by Haydn 
and Beethoven’s “Faithfu’ Johnnie” at 
the ninth program of the Los Angeles 


Europe 





LONDON 
PARIS 

BERLIN 

WIEN 

ROME 
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HAS REPEATEDLY APPEARED 


A LIST OF THE TOWNS WHERE MARIA CARRERAS 





Capital Towns 


South America 
BUENOS AIRES 


9 RIO DE JANEIRO 


Chamber Music Society on March 2. ‘The 
Philharmonic Quartet (Sylvain Noack, 
Henry Svedrofsky, Emile Ferir and Ilya 
Bronson), with Christiaan Timmner. 
viola, and Fritz Gaillard, ’cello, as guest 
artists, played the Mozart G Minor Quar- 
tet, No. 6, and Brahms’ Sextet in B Flat, 
Op. 18, with fine finish. Blanche Rogers 
Lott, pianist, contributed to the success 
of the last two vocal numbers with ex- 
cellent accompaniments. 

Artur Schnabel, pianist, and Theo 
Karle, tenor, appeared successfully in 
recital under the Behymer management, 
on Feb. 27 and March 3, respectively. 

Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” was credit- 
ably sung by the Broadway Department 
Store Chorus on March 2 under the 


baton of Ruth Antoinette Sabel, with 
Constance Belfour, soprano; Florence 
Middaugh, contralto; Ralph Laughlin, 


tenor; Clifford Lott, baritone, and Mrs. 
M. Hennion Robinson, accompanist, as 
assisting artists. Miss Sabel is the di- 
rector and organizer of the Industrial 
Bureau of Music, maintained by the 
Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of 
fostering vocal and instrumental en- 
sembles in great business concerns. 

Three charming performances of 
Mozart’s “Cosi fan Tutte” were given 
March 26-28 by the William Wade Hin- 
shaw Opera Company under the local 
management of Grace Carroll Elliott. 

An interesting concert was given by 
the Hollywood Woman’s Club Chorus and 
the Hollywood Children’s Chorus on Feb. 
27 under the baton of Hugo Kirchhofer. 

Preparations for the second music 
week. to be held May 20-27, have been 
officially launched. 


TO TRAIN SUPERVISORS 
Colorado Springs to Have New Summer 
Institution—Concerts Given 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., March 10.— 
A summer school for the training of 
supervisors, similar to the institutions 
at Cornell University and at Westches- 
ter, Pa., will be established here under 
the direction of Colorado College. The 
Hollis Dann method will be used, and a 
four-year course will be given, with an 
extra year of post-graduate work. 

The Colorado Springs Musical Club 


recently sponsored several concerts of 
great interest. These included recitals 
by Toscha Seidel, violinist, and Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, composer and pianist, and 
a “Jenny Lind” costume concert by 
Frieda Hempel. 

The High School Music Club gave a 


“patriotic” program in celebration of 
Washington’s Birthday in the High 
School Auditorium on Feb. 21. An or- 


chestra of forty-five players gave num- 
bers, including the Minuet from Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni.” 

Pupils of H. Howard Brown were pre- 
sented in recital at Colorado College on 
Feb. 26. Those heard in a program in- 
cluding opera arias and other numbers 
were Mae Sisty and Mrs. Herbert 
Stubbs, sopranos; Viola Allen, mezzo- 
soprano and pianist; Daisy Ann Thomp- 
son, contralto; Harry Kellogg and John 
Gheno, tenors; Fred H. Shantz and War- 
ren S. Bainbridge, baritones, and Millard 
C. Murane, bass. The _ sextet from 
“Lucia” was sung by Mrs. E. T. Miller. 
Miss Thompson, Mr. Kellogg, Norman 
Dickinson, Mr. Shantz and Mr. Murane. 

The departure of Mrs. Marie Briscoe, 
for a number of years active as violinist 
and teacher in Colorado Springs, who 
will take up residence in Fort Worth, 
Tex., is regretted locally. 

Dora T. BROWN. 


WEATHERFORD, TEX.—Donovan McCall, 
John O. Tucker, Elizabeth Knox, Kath- 
erine Davidson, Eloise Carter, Curtis 
Park, Margaret Waldock, Helen Cozby, 
Annie Laurie Shadle and Eloise Holly, 
pupils of Mrs. E. P. Sawtelle, gave 
piano numbers at a students’ recital in 
the home of J. M. Davidson recently. 


IT IS SAID THAT NO LIVING PIANIST HAS PERFORMED SO MANY 
PUBLIC CONCERTS AS MARIA CARRERAS, WHO HAS BEEN 
DECLARED BY THE PRESS TO BE THE MOST STRIKING NEW 
PIANISTIC FIGURE APPEARED IN NEW YORK. 


Other Important Towns in Both Continents 





Munich, Dresden, 


baden, 


Lausanne, 


Santander — Porto, 


Cologne, 
Breslau, Stettin, Posen, Cassel, Munchen G., Frank- 
fort Freiburg, Oppeln, Ratibor, Bremen, Wies- 
Wernigerode, 
Schwerin, Oldenburg, Flensburg—Basil, Geneva, 
Wintertur—Trieste, 
Verona, Pesaro, Turin, Genoa, Spezia, Florence, 
Cremona, Bologna, Parma, Brescia, Asti, Como, 
Siena, Rimini, Ferrara, Naples, Palermo, Leghorn, 
Pisa, Bergamo, Pontedera, Messina—Moscow, Kiev, 
Riga, Odessa, Mitau, Libau, Dorpat, Reval, Fellin, 
Minsk, Wenden, Narva, Aabo—Aalborg, Aarhus, 
Stavanger, Christiansund, Kristiansand, Bergen, 
Trondheim, Aalesund—Goteborg, Upsala, Géfle, 
Falun, Karslkrona, Orebro, Malmo, Exio, Vexio, 
Norkjoping, Linkjoping, Jonkjoping—Barcelona, 
Bilbao, Zaragoza, Gijon, Leon, Coruna, Salamanca, 
Coimbra — Rosario, 


blanca, Cordoba, Tucuman, La Plata, Mar del 


Leipsic, Hamburg, 


Ilsenburg, Mecklenburg, 


Venice, 


Milan, 


Bahia- 


| 14 MEXICO CITY Plata, Tres Arroyos—Medellin, Barranquilla— 

| North America Valparaiso, Concepcion, Talca, Antofagasta, 

| 92 NEW YORK Temuco, Osorno, Valdivia—Guadalajara—San 

| Paulo, Santos Pernambuco, Bahia, Curityba, 
NOTICE: The numbers to the left 


L indicate the number of appearances. 





Pelotas, Porto Alegre, and others. 
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The leading and largest College of Music 

in America (58th Year) | 
Summer Master School : 
C 
the 
All 
June 25 to August 4 (six WEEKs) z 
into 
cert 
; nan 
- GUEST TEACHERS —__—_— i 
} the 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER OSCAR SAENGER Fall Session ati 

Summer and Master Violin Instructor of the World Celebrated Vocal Instructor and Vocal 

Reoul a | Coach Opens Sept. 10 

eguiar Pan. Say ER wenaerdrenr a HERBERT WITHERSPOON ak 
Catalog Master Piano Instructor of the World Fines Singer und Teacher c canna 
On Request RICHARD HAGEMAN LEON SAMETINI oncerts, ” 

Noted Coach and Accompanist Renowned Violinist and Teacher Recitals, | 

PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS CLARENCE EDDY Opera, Etc. 
: we Notable Teacher of Teachers Dean of American Organists During Entire | 
ccommodation FLORENCE HINKLE ; 
. —_— America’s Foremost Soprano Summer Session 
The Regular Faculty of Over 100 Brilliant Artist-Teachers in Attendance 
Private and Class Lessons with All Teachers 

















FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Professor Auer, Professor Scharwenka, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Stephens, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini 
and Mr. Eddy have each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who, after an open competitive examination, is found 
to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholarship application blank on request. 








UNEXCELLED NORMAL COURSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN, VOCAL, Etc. 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Oratory 
and Master of Oratory will be conferred at the end of the summer session upon candidates who show sufficient 
knowledge and who. take the required studies. Full details in Summer Catalog. 

















COLLECE BUILDING 626 S. Michigan Avenue 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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F rs. Allan House Heads 
Important Cleveland 
Orchestra Committee 
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7 Photo by Standiford Studio ~ 
Mrs. Allan C. House, Chairman of Women’s 
Committee. Cleveland Orchestra 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 10.—One of 
the representative leaders in Cleveland’s 
musical, social and civic life is Mrs. 
Allan C. House, chairman of the women’s 
committee of the Cleveland Orchestra. 
This general committee is subdivided 
into smaller groups having charge of the 


music memory contests, the school con- 
certs and the social activities. The last- 
named includes teas after each Saturday 
afternoon symphony concert, when op- 
portunity is given subscribers to meet 
the conductor, Nikolai Sokoloff, principal 
artists in the orchestra, and visiting 
soloists. G. G. I. 





DANVILLE, ILL. 


March 10.—The Danville Choral So- 
ciety, led by G. Magnus Schutz of Chi- 
cago, gave a program of operatic num- 


bers in the auditorium of the new Y. W. 
C. A. building on Feb. 20. Choruses 
from “Faust,” “Tannhauser” and “Trova- 
tore” were given. The chorus responded 
well to the baton of its conductor. The 
soloists were Grace  Halverscheid, 
soprano, and John Miller, tenor, both of 
Chicago, and two local artists, Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. Shaffer, soprano, and Mrs. 
Arthur E. Dale, contralto. Mr. Schutz 
sang the “Evening Star” aria from 
“Tannhauser.” An interpretative dance 
number was performed by Theodosia 
Dwiggins, Juanita Watt and ten assist- 
ing dancers. Accompaniments for the 
program were furnished by an orchestra 
of twelve musicians, led by Oscar Kauf- 
man, violinist. Doris Stapleton of Chi- 
cago was at the piano. Rehearsals will 
be begun at once by the Society for two 
cantatas, to be given probably in May. 
VERA K. DOWKER. 





JANESVILLE, WIS. 


March 10.—Pablo Casals, ’cellist, was 
presented in recital by the Apollo Club 
in the third event of its series at the 
Congregational Church recentiy. He 
was obliged to add many encores to the 
program. Edouard Gendron, at the pi- 
ano, proved himself a musician of high 
rank. With the opening of the new 
local high school the Board of Education 
is entering upon a program of expansion 
in music. Herdis Hanson, supervisor of 
music, expects to add to the teaching 
staff Martha Chandler of the University 
of Wisconsin and Mrs. Lyman Jackson 
of this city, formerly instructor at the 
University. The Beloit College Glee 
Club, under the leadership of Irving W. 
Jones, gave a concert in the Congrega- 


tional Church on Feb. 18. 
IRVING W. JONES. 





GOODING, IpAHO.— Pupils of Lillie 
Sang-Collins, supervisor of the music de- 
partment of Gooding College, were pre- 
sented in conecrt at the Schubert The- 
ater on Feb. 19. The soloists included 
Flora Eubanks, Marion Green, Dorothy 
Sims, Louise Gooding Schubert, Ahlma 
Kasemeyer, Ray Mclton, Clyde Whit- 
man, Dannie Hayden, Earle Denham, 
Warren Roberts, and Dallas McNeil. 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY 


was also as large and noble as that of the best of them. 


—H.E. Krehbiel of The New York Tribune. 


Now Under the 


, Ave 
his age 


DANIEL MAYER 


He had played but a few phrases yesterday when it was apparent that 


New York 


This work alone might well be Sascha Jacobsen’s passport to artistic 


rank. 





Percy Hemus to Tour 
Again Next Season in 
Mozart’s *“‘Impresario”’ 





Percy Hemus, Baritone 


That the movement for the singing of 
opera in English still has a worthy 
champion in the person of Percy Hemus, 
baritone, is shown by the fact that he has 
just been engaged by William Wade Hin- 
shaw to sing the leading réle in Mozart’s 
“Impresario” for the third consecutive 
season. It is probable that the réper- 
toire of the company will be augmented 
by the addition of at least one and per- 
haps three more classic productions for 
the tour next fall. During the two sea- 
sons that Mr. Hemus has been a member 
of the company he has impersonated the 
character of Mozart in more than 2Uvu 
cities. Although there will be no more 
tours during the present season, he wili 
have little time for rest, since many pro- 
fessiona] sinvcrs are taking advantage 
of his temporary cessation from travel- 





SASCHA 
JACOBSEN 


VIOLINIST 


ONE OF THE FOREMOST OF THE 
YOUNGER GENERATION OF VIOLINISTS 


—W. J. Henderson of The New York Herald. 


We question whether any one of the very few older virtuosos of great 
reputation, into rivalry with whom his performance admitted him, could 


have disclosed deeper penetration into the soul of the work. 


Such artistic poise, repose and concentration are rarely found in one of - 


already his reputation is made. 


—Max Smith of the New York American. 


an artist to be reckoned with was on the stage. 


ing to study with him at his New York 
studio. He will also be heard in a num- 
ber of spring concerts in various parts 
of the country. The coming of summer 
will find Mr. Hemus preparing for a 
series of master classes in one or two 
cities, although he has made no definite 
decision as to which of several invita- 
tions he will accept. Last summer he 
conducted classes of six weeks each in 
Springfield, Mo., and Birmingham, Ala. 


PROGRAMS OF CHAMBER 
MUSIC CHARM TORONTO 








Concerts Given by Hambourg and Acad- 
emy Quartet—Sonata Recital at 
Toronto Conservatory 


TORONTO, CAN., March 10.—The Acad- 
emy String Quartet gave an interesting 
recital on March 3, when the Beethoven 
Quartet in A Minor, Op. 132, and Dvo- 
rak’s Quintet for Piano and Strings 
were played. In the first named the 
artists were Luigi von Kunits, first vio- 
lin; Milton Blackstone, second violin; 
Krank C. Smith, viola, and George A. 
Bruce, ’cello. In the Dvorak work ‘the 
pianist was Frank S. Welsman. 

The Hambourg concert at Massey Hall 
drew a large audience which was lavish 
in its applause. The first offering was 
Chopin’s “Polonaise Brillante,” for ’cello 
and violin, played by Boris Hambourg 
and Eustache Horodyski. Three other 
numbers were given by Mr. Hambourg 
for which Reginald Stewart supplied the 
accompaniments, the latter also figuring 
on the program to advantage as soloist, 
as well as with the Hambourg Trio, in 
which the violin was played by Henri 


Czaplinski. Beethoven’s Quartet in C 
Minor also was excellently given by 
Henri Czaplinski, first violin; Harry 


Adaskin, second violin; Robert Manson, 
viola, and Boris Hambourg, ’cello. 

The second of the sonata recitals in 
the Toronto Conservatory Music Hall 
was given on Feb. 28 by M. Ferdinand 
Fillion, violinist, and Paul Wells, pianist. 
The program included Brahms’ Sonata 
for Violin and Piano, Op. 100, in A 
Major; the Bach Violin Chaconne and 
Schumann’s “Papillons,” given by Mr. 
Wells. WILLIAM J. BRYANS. 


His tone 


—Boston Herald. 


—Boston Advertiser. 
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Press, musicians and public join in praise 
of superb performance at Recital in 


Town Hall, New York, March 6, 1923 


ITOH HT 


BACHAUS 
REPEATS 





AGAIN DISPLAYED A MASTERLY STYLE AND A SUPERB CONTROL OF HIS INSTRUMENT.—New York Herald. 


LIKE TINTED ETCHINGS OF OLD MASTERS.—New York Times. 


PLAYED WITH HIS USUAL ARTFULNESS AND MUSICIANLY VERVE.—New York Sun. 


HE ROSE TO EXCEPTIONAL HEIGHTS IN HIS FORCIBLE, FIERY DOMINANCE OF THE KEY.—New York Tribune. 


NEW YORK TIMES, March 7: 


“Like tinted etchings of old masters 
in a delicate monotone was last even- 
ing’s novel recital in C sharp minor 
by William Bachaus, which the pian- 
ist said he hoped ‘would interest mu- 
sicians,’ and which a paying audience 
that filled most of the Town Hall 
heard and cheered at its close. Rach- 
maninoff’s most famous prelude began 
it. Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight’ sonata, 
Schumann’s ‘Symphonic Studies,’ six 
Chopin pieces and Liszt’s twelfth 
rhapsody ran all in the one key or 
related modulations. 

“Monotone was not monotony, nor 
was the evening’s music an ear test. 
but rather an enjoyment heightened 
as in seeing a prism divide rays of 
light. Of six encores, Schubert’s C 
sharp minor ‘Musical Moment’ fol- 
lowed 'the classics. Later came Liszt’s 
D flat concert study—same ‘key,’ 
different signature, then Chopin’s A 
minor study, and Strauss’s ‘Blue 
Danube,’ both shouted for by floor 
and gallery, and one of Brahms, with 


the Chopin ‘Revolutionary,’ before 
they let the player go.” 
* * x 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, March 7: 


“A recital in C sharp minor was 
given by William Bachaus as his 
third this season in the evening at 
Town Hall, beginning with the fa- 
miliar Rachmaninoff prelude in that 
key, the so-called Moonlight sonata 
of Beethoven (Op. 27, No. 2), and 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, 
while the Liszt Twelfth Hungarian 
Rhapsody ended a second half mostly 
of Chopin numbers. Mr. Bachaus was 
in fine form. His performance was 
one of rich hues, while he rose to ex- 
ceptional heights in his forcible, fiery 
dominance of the key, not particularly 
obvious in this part of the program, 
was more apparent in the seven 
Chopin numbers, when key and com- 
poser were the same, but there seemed 
little monotonv.” 


* Kk * 


NEW YORK HERALD, March 7: 


“William Bachaus, pianist, gave his 
much-heralded ‘C sharp minor’ recital 
in the Town Hall last evening. 
Whether or not a succession of com- 
positions in the same key tends to 
monotony is probably still an open 
question, for the program was well ar- 
ranged and the applause enthusiastic. 


Photo Mishkin, New York 


Mr. Bachaus played Rachmaninoff’s 
prelude, Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight’ so- 
nata, the ‘Etudes Symphoniques’ by 
Schumann, six numbers by Chopin, in- 
cluding the prelude, two studies, 
scherzo, and fantasie impromptu. He 





closed with Liszt’s twelfth Hungarian 
rhapsody. There is no need to expand 
upon Mr. Bachaus’s familiar art. He 
was in excellent form and again dis- 
played a masterly style and a superb 
control of his instrument. He gave a 





ceeretennt MI eterent 


BACHAUS 


will 


remain in the 


United States until May 15, 1923 
A few dates still open 


magnificent reading of the Etudes 
Symphoniques. The audience, per- 
haps due to the inclement weather, 
was not large, but it insisted upon 
several encores and gave many mani- 
festations of delight.” 


* * x 


NEW YORK MAIL, March 7: 


“Even the lucky ones possessing ‘ab- 
solute pitch’ found nothing monoto- 
nous in Bachaus’s recital last night in 
the one key. Corot, Whistler and 
Turner may all three use one palette, 
but with what different results! As 
for those persons without the tonality 
sense, they probably merely felt the 
recital to be of a distinctly ‘popular’ 
type, since it included the Rachmani- 
noff prelude and the ‘Moonlight’ 
sonata. 

“Mr. Bachaus’s command of the bell- 
like clang of bass chords served him 
in the former, the translucent quality 
of his tone in the latter. In the sym- 
phonic studies of Schumann he dis- 
played once more his possession of 
that infinite variety of. differentiation 
that marks the true artist. Bachaus 
may play in any tonality he ‘likes, or 
in all of them, so long as he retains 
these qualities and combines. them 
with his massive breadth of, concep- 
tion.” 


* * 


NEW YORK SUN, March 7: 


“William Bachaus, the pianist, gave 
another recital last night in Town 
Hall, wherein he used the infrequent 
device of playing only such works as 
are written in the key of C sharp 
minor. There were, for instance, the 
Rachmaninoff Prelude, the Moonlight 


Sonata of Beethoven, the Etudes 
Symphoniques of Schumann, seven 
choices from Chopin and Liszt’s 


Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody. To be 
sure, such a list was as arbitrarily 
made up as a schedule of locomotives 
all leaving different cities of the land 
at the same minute—but the passen- 
gers would be assured of variety of 
scenery in any case, and Mr. Bachaus’s 
audience, by the same token, learned 
that the same notation can give the 
impetus to many different sorts of 
music. 

“All of this music the well-known 
artist played with his usual artfulness 
and musicianly verve. His audience 
did its best to applaud back in the 
key of C sharp minor, but failing 
that, applauded anyhow.” 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, Fisk Building, 250 West 57th Street, New York 
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Appearances at 


Toronto Festival 
with’ Philadelphia Orchestra 


and 


Detroit 
with (Detroit Orchestra 


“Mr. John Barclay was at 
his best. The warm vibrant 
sympathy of his voice, its 
wide and even range, the 
wonderful clarity of his enun- 
ciation and breadth of inter- 
pretative insight, all found ex- 
pression in his singing last 
night.”—Toronto Telegram. 


~ 


& @ 


And in recital 


Mr. Barclay 1s 
“called for 17 


99 
N 


Encores 


@ @ 


“He is the kind of a 
singer you feel like tak- 
ing your favorite song 
to, and asking him to 
sing it.” — Harrisburg 


Patriot, March 2, 1923. 


er 


“Mephisto was right in his ele- 
ment, thanks to a fine dramatic 
vocalism, and a sense of almost 
bacchanalian absorption in the 
role. Mr. Barclay flung 
himself into this with true opera- 
tic abandon, and in splendid 
voice.’—Toronto Star. 


& * = 


“Mr. Barclay came well spoken 
of, and he departed in even 
higher esteem. There is no ques- 
tion but that Mr. Barclay is one 
of the singers who must be reck- 
oned with in the next few 
years.’ —Detroit Times. 


* * * 


“Both numbers were enthusi- 
astically received. Mr. Barclay 
was called back repeatedly and it 
was with difficulty that the or- 
chestra was able to resume its 
program.”’—Detroit Free Press. 
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“British Revival in Music Ranges 
from Bach to Bax,”’ Says Myra Hess 
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English Pianist Regrets Young 
School of Composers Has 
Not Written More Exten- 
sively for Piano—Orchestra 
and Chamber Music Their 
Sphere — London Concert 
Goers Can No Longer Af- 
ford Expensive Seats 


HE musical awakening that has taken 

place in England during the last few 
years has not been confined to the com- 
posers. It has extended to the instru- 
mentalists, with the result that the con- 
cert platform has been enriched by the 
addition of several artists of decided ex- 
cellence. This is particularly noticeable 
in the field of piano playing, and among 
the young pianists who have been no- 
tably successful in America none has 
won a more enviable reputation than 
Myra Hess. Both in her playing and 
in her mental attitude toward the art of 
music she shows the influence of the 
revival spirit: a desire to do full justice 
to the best traditions of the past while 
preaching the gospel of progress and 
putting forward the works that mark 
the new day in art. 

Miss Hess regrets that she cannot 
exploit the young British school more 
fully on her recital programs. 

“Unfortunately,” she said during the 
course of a conversation recently, “the 
young composers of Britain have not 
turned their attention very seriously to 
piano music. They seem to find their in- 
spiration in the orchestra and chamber 
music primarily. Of course this is most 
creditable and an indication of the 
healthy growth and expansion of our 
music, but it is hard on the pianists. It 
excludes us from doing our share to help 
them to be heard. Not that I have any 
chauvinistic desire to include numbers on 
my programs merely because they are 
British. I have too much respect for the 
art of music to do that. The first require- 
ment is that they be up to the standards 
demanded by the critical audiences of 
today. But any forward step in music 
that is really worth while deserves to be 
helped along, and I believe the young 
school of composers in Britain is really 
worth while. 


British Audience of Today 


“Perhaps the very best sign of the 
genuineness of the post-war revival of 
music in England is the attitude of the 
audiences. They have not been swept 
away on the wave of modernism, nor 
have they been content to continue float- 
ing in the calm waters of the Handel- 
Mendelssohn influence that held them in 
bondage so long. They seem to have a 
voracious appetite for everything that is 
good in the whole literature of music, 
from Bach to Bax—with Bach rather in 
the lead.” 

Concerning other phases of music in 
the British Isles Miss Hess found it nec- 
essary to temper her enthusiasm. Eco- 
nomic conditions have made it difficult 
for the orchestras to get sufficient finan- 
cial support to maintain their former 
high standards and even recitalists have 
felt the pinch. 

“A glance over the audience at any 
orchestral concert tells the story,” said 
Miss Hess. “The cheaper seats are al- 
ways filled, but the people who formerly 
patronized the more expensive sections 
of the halls are either not attending con- 
certs or are spending less money. Con- 
sequently the receipts have fallen off 
noticeably. Opera on the old lavish scale 
of Covent Garden is impossible just now, 
and we must rely more and more on 
native talent. In the end, of course, this 
may prove to be a real blessing. For- 
tunately, I don’t think the quality of our 
orchestras has deteriorated, and I hope 
it won’t hecause thev are among our 
finest institutions and one of the chief 
mainstavs of the young composers as a 
means of introducing their works. 


No Lack of Interest Here 


“T haven’t been able to observe condi- 
tions in America so closely as I have on 
the other side. of course, but from my 
experience with audiences all over the 
country I can say there is no lack of 
interest. I used to have a feeling that I 
was rather daring to offer some of the 
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Myra Hess, Pianist 


programs I have given on tour because 
it is reasonable to suppose that communi- 
ties far removed from the important 
music centers do not keep so intimately 
in touch with the new music and would 
prefer the old masters. But they always 
seem to understand and respond to any 
music that is good, regardless of its age. 
Out in Winnipeg, Canada, recently I in- 
cluded a modern group that was pretty 
‘stiff,’ and I think it was the most popu- 
lar group on the program. 

“New York has every variety of audi- 
ence. There are even those who seem to 
consider an artist old-fashioned if he 
plays Debussy, and there are others for 
whom the three B’s are the Alpha and 
Omega of music. It is hard to please 


them all. This season New York is suf- 
fering from an epidemic of ‘flu’ and 
pianists. (The violinists had their in- 


ning some time ago, I remember.) I’m 
going to try to get away from both long 
enough to spend the summer, or part of 
it, in California, if possible.” 

SYDNEY DALTON. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

March 10.—Harry B. Jepson, organist 
at Yale University, gave the last of a 
series of interesting recitals last Sunday 
afternoon in Woolsey Hall. A feature 
of the program was the Prelude from the 
Sonata in G by Mr. Jepson. Francis 
Rogers, baritone, assisted by Mrs. 
Rogers, reader, was heard in a recital 
before an audience of members of the 
university and their friends at the 
Faculty Club on Wednesday evening of 
last week. The Flonzaley Quartet made 
its first appearance here in several years 
in Sprague Memorial Hall, playing 
works by Tchaikovsky, Bax and Bee- 
thoven. A concert was given by the 
South German Male Chorus under the 
auspices of the New Haven committee 
for relief in Germany and Austria on 
March 8. Fritz Kreisler, violinist, on 
March 5, played to an audience that 
occupied every seat in the Shubert 
Theater. Carl Lamson was the accom- 
panist. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 








Manager: ONA B. TALBOT 
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DUO-ART RECORDS 
STEINWAY PIANO 





BARONESS EVELINE VON MAYDELL 


“LEGINSKA WINS OVATION AT PIANO RECITAL.” —New York Tribune, Feb. 21, 1923. 
“GREAT PIANIST CHARMS CROWD WITH MARVELOUS VIRTUOSITY.”—Washington News, Mar. 2, 1923. 


““LEGINSKA GIVES SPLENDID RECITAL.”’—Washington Herald, Mar. 2, 1923. 
*“*PIANIST CHARMS HEARERS.”’—Washington Times, Mar. 2, 1923. 
“LEGINSKA DEMONSTRATES BEAUTY OF ULTRA-MO DERN MUSIC IN CONCERT.” 


—Lansing Capital News, Feb. 3, 1923. 


“INTERPRETS OLD MASTERS SUPERBLY; WONDERFUL ARTIST.”—Olin Downes, Boston Post, Feb. 12, 1923. 


“At the piano she is the engrossed student; the earnest musician rejoic- 
ing in the poetry of sound; the inspired composer reaching out with her 
thought; the interpreter of others, careful of tradition; the modern, scoffing 
at convention, eagerly making mental pictures for her listeners, using 
dissonances, too, if she thinks it necessary to her task. She makes them 
like it. The large audience found her to be all of that. She was a fine 
artist, faithfully reported among the best of our women pianists. They 
discovered her as a composer who could quickly interest them and as 
easily stir their willing imaginations. SHE WAS A SLIP OF A GIRL IN 
WHOM GLOWED THE SPARK OF A GENIUS.”—Robert Kelly, Detroit 
News, Jan. 31, 1923. 


“Running the full course of musical beauty, waking from their sleep 
all the sprites of melody within the piano, LEGINSKA HELD IN BREATH- 
LESS SILENCE HER GREAT AUDIENCE. AA trim little figure in black 
velvet with touches of white, electric in every move and vibrant in per- 
sonality, she proved her ability to arouse in her hearers an intellectual and 
emotional response, both to the music of the masters of other days and 
the composers of our own times.”—Norinne Wintrow, Lansing Capital News, 


Feb. 3, 1923. 


“THE LAST AND BEST OF THE CONCERTS OF THE PHILHAR- 
MONIC SERIES WAS THE PIANO RECITAL BY THE GREAT PIANISTE- 
COMPOSER, ETHEL LEGINSKA. The opportunity afforded of hearing 
such an artist is certainly one to be taken advantage of, and it was pleasing 
to note such a large audience. The program presented was characteristic 


of this distinguished musician. It was not so much the exceptional technique ° 


or the keen appreciation of the music that made the Leginska concert 
surpass the previous ones as the pianist’s remarkable interpretation that 
probed deep into the heart of the music and left such an impression.” 
—J. Percival Davis, Flint Journal, Feb. 11, 1923. 


“Leginska played music by Beethoven, Bach, Chopin and other com- 
posers superlatively well. There is no question about that. A young woman 
in this day and age who can take Chopin’s B minor scherzo and make 
something new and wonderful out of it, who can throw a fresh light on a 
passage of recitative and give a new color to pages that sixteen thousand 
pianists have already played to pieces, is, indeed, a wonderful artist. WE 
REVELLED IN THE TEMPERAMENT, THE AUTHORITY AND SPLENDID 
VIRTUOSITY OF LEGINSKA YESTERDAY. The glory of the concert 
was her magnificent interpretations of the music that was worth while.”— 


Olin Downes, Boston Post, Feb. 12, 1923. 
“THERE IS MAGIC IN HER FINE, TAUT ENERGIES. They conjure 


an audience into submission to her will. She can summon deliriums of 
virtuosity and vehemence. Liszt might have applauded while surely he 
and she were at one in elation and excitement over the return of the churchly 
melody when Saint Francis treads the waves and is the more hallowed.”— 


H. T. Parker, Boston Evening Transcript, Feb. 12, 1923. 


“LEGINSKA PLAYED WITH BRILLIANT TECHNIQUE, a cool, crisp 
tone, and a refreshing absence of sentimentality that made the Chopin 
nocturne especially notable.”,—Boston Herald, Feb. 11, 1923. 


“The sincerity and the high quality of her playing command attention, 
whether she is trying out the new or traveling in more beaten paths. Her 
playing was deeply earnest and free from extravagances. —THERE WAS A 
SINGING BEAUTY OF TONE AND A TOUCH, VELVET-FINGERED OR 
CRISP, AS THE MUSIC DEMANDED. There was a large audience.”— 
New York Tribune, Feb. 21, 1923. 


“Leginska’s winning personality brought her at once into sympathy 
with her large audience, and, thus supported, she gave a full display of 
her happy gifts as a performer. TONAL BEAUTY, SPLENDID RHYTHM 
AND A POLISHED FINGER TECHNIQUE WERE AMONG THE LEADING 
QUALITIES OF HER STYLE. The musical picture she gave was interesting 
and lovely. Her ‘Dance of the Little Clown,’ a descriptive, effective piece 
in present day style of writing, she played with much brilliance and it 


was much liked.”—New York Herald, Feb. 21, 1923. 


“Announcement that Leginska was to give a recital in Carnegie Hall 
resulted in bringing satisfactory response to the box-office and a most 
attentive audience listened to an unusually entertaining program by this 
greatly admired artist. FEW WOMEN MUSICIANS WHO HAVE AP- 
PEARED BEFORE NEW YORK AUDIENCES IN RECENT YEARS HAVE 
CREATED MORE OF A SENSATION THAN LEGINSKA.”—Ruth Crosby 
Dimmick, New York Telegraph, Feb. 21, 1923. 


“ETHEL LEGINSKA, WHO HAS A TOUCH OF GENIUS FOR THE 
KEYBOARD, appeared in Carnegie Hall last night. She has her old time 
charm, her undisputed talent for coloring her playing to suit the mood of 
the music, her technical brilliance.”—Paul Morris, New York Telegram, 


Feb. 21, 1923. 


“When one appreciates the small stature of Ethel Leginska it seems 
the more amazing the results she produces from her slim arms and hands 
in her dynamic attack on the piano. Last night at Carnegie Hall she 
played a programme that bristled with novelties. There was striking 
improvement in her playing of the classical school, and after Chopin’s B 
minor scherzo she had to make her crisp bows many times. Her own 
compositions are modern, with finger fireworks and imagination. Lord 
Berners and Goossens were immediately popular, and the LISZT WHICH 
LEGINSKA LOVES AND PLAYS WITH CRYSTAL CLARITY TOOK ON 
AN EXTRA SPARKLE.”—Katherine Spaeth, New York Mail, Feb. 21, 1923. 


: “LEGINSKA IS AN EXCELLENT PIANIST, WITH A FINE SENSITIVE 
STYLE, LOVELY TOUCH, A DEEP MUSICAL FEELING. Her musical 
palette contains a variety of colors.”—Frank H. Warren, New York Evening 


World, Feb. 21, 1923. 





AVAILABLE NEXT SEASON IN RECITAL, CONCERT AND AS ORCHESTRA SOLOIST FROM SEPTEMBER TO JANUARY. 
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Knowledge Only Avenue to Freedom in 


Singing, Declares Adelaide Gescheidt 
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Singer Must Understand the 
Natural and Normal Func- 
tioning of His Mechanism, 
If He Would Find Joy in 
Song, Affirms New York 
Vocal Instructor—‘‘Breathe 
to Live and Not to Sing’”— 
Sees Truth in Song as Power 
in Everyday Life 


HE age-long belief that singing is a 

joy is not always borne out in the 
application of many of the methods of 
singing. Yet whoever has heard the 
carol of a bird or has himself felt an 
irrepressible impulse for musical ex- 
pression knows, intuitively, that the 
mainspring of song is the feeling of joy, 
How, then, is it possible to express one- 
self with the voice with perfect ease and 
beautiful tone quality? Adelaide Ge- 
scheidt, New York vocal instructor, who 
has spent twenty-five years investigating 
the function of singing, declares that 
knowledge, based upon the scientific 
working of the human mechanism, is tne 
only means by which physical effort in 
singing can be positively eliminated and 
creative expression given unimpedea 
utterance. 

“As a pioneer in the field of scientific 
research in singing, I have run the 
gauntlet of every phase of opposition 
which every pioneer must meet—ridicule, 
hostility and finally, I am happy to say, 
a full acceptance,” said Miss Gescheidt. 
“The voice methods that were taught me 
did not satisfy my desire to know the 
why and what of things. Breath? Cer- 
tainly one must breathe to live, but is it 
necessary to cultivate the breathing 
function in order to sing? It was the 
energy back of the breath that interested 
me, and it was the application of this 
energy that I sought in my investiga- 
tion. Now, a theory is only a theory 
until it has shown itself capable of 
demonstration, so I set out to prove my 
theory that the production of voice 
might be both normal and natural. 


W hat Is V oice? 


“First of all, what is voice? My 
demonstrations have proved that it 1s 
not a substance that can be held, pushed 
or supported, but an electro-magnetic 
force, dependent upon the sympathetic 
nerve system for its vehicle of expres- 
sion. Now if this force is misdirected 
or impeded in its outlets by intentional 
muscular movements necessary to ac- 
quire so-called breath support, the path- 
way of the voiee through its natural 
resonators is certain to be obstructed. 
Proper co-ordination of all the parts of 
the vocal instrument means an auto- 
matic operation, absolutely without in- 
terference. Hence my function as a 
teacher is to instruct my students to 
leave the machine alone and let it work 
as nature intended.” 

But how is the student to be brought 





Adelaide 


Gescheidt, New 


Teacher 


York Singing 


into a conscious knowledge of nature’s 
laws? If the fact can be proved, there 
must be a definite set of principles by 
which a definite result may be obtained. 
The key to this, Miss Gescheidt declares, 
she found in the letters of the alphabet, 
symbols that were given to man in the 
dim past and are said to contain within 
themselves the mysteries of nature. 
Through a proper combination of sounds 
and syllables she says that a normal tone 
pvroduction is certain to result in making 
singing a natural function. 

“Nor is it sufficient to train only the 
vocal parts,” Miss Gescheidt says. “In 
addition to developing a balanced vocal 
mechanism, the student must be given 
training of the ear to hear and of the 
brain to know the correct qualities of all 
resonances, individually and collectively, 
and to understand the perfectly blended 
tone with which he finally sings. It is 
only when the singer is free from all 
physical effort that he is able to draw on 
the mysterious electric spark within his 
own soul and direct it to the heart of the 
listener. It is only through the spirit of 
the singer that the inspiration of the 
composer may be revealed. My concep- 
tion of art is that it is an instinct born 
of a deep-seated desire of the soul for 
beauty. And if this instinct is developed 
along correct lines, it will unfold creative 
thought and stimulate imagination and 
feeling back of the words, with the re- 
sult that the tonal picture will be sur- 
rounded with the intended coloring. In 
other words, the development of the 
normal, natural tone production gives 
the singer the means of as much artistic 
expression as he is capable of, thereby 
opening the pathway to the goal of the 
true artist.” 

Revolutionary though many of her 
theories may be, Miss Gescheidt does not 
belong to that class of vocal teachers 
who give the impression of having a 
“fad” which they propound as a cure-all 
for the singer’s defects. She holds that 
the application of her principles is not 
limited to the realm of song alone, but 
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that it holds the power to develop the 
mind and to bring a new conception of 
life and to infuse new interest into the 
humblest task of the daily routine. 
Truth is truth, she says, no matter where 
it is found, and it is onlv a knowledge 
of the truth that can set the singer free 
from the fallacies and hindrances that 
deprive him of the fullest artistic ex- 
pression of his being. HAL CRAIN. 


FOUR EVENTS IN SYRACUSE 








Local Symphony, Ukrainian Chorus and 
Joint Recital Among Offerings 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., March 10.—The Syra- 
cuse Symphony, conducted by Dr. Wil- 
liam Berwald, gave one of the most suc- 
cessful concerts of the season at Keith’s 
Theater on Feb. 24. The principal num- 
bers were the Grieg “Holburg” Suite, 
the Prelude to ‘“Meistersinger” and 
the Beethoven “Leonore” Overture, No. 
3. Helen Butler Blanding, soprano, 
the soloist, sang the Polonaise from 
“Mignon.” The orchestra, now in its 
second year, is making rapid strides ar- 
tistically and financially. Several valu- 
able donations have recently been made 
to its library. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus was 
heard in an excellent concert at the 
Weiting Opera House on Feb. 25. The 
chorus, conducted by Alexander Koshetz, 
was enthusiastically applauded, as was 
Mme. Nina Koshetz, the soloist. 

Ernesto Beruimen, pianist, and Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, were warmly received in a 
joint recital at the Onondaga Hotel on 
Feb. 27. The artists were presented by 
Leora McChesney, a recent recruit to 
the ranks of local managers. 

The Syracuse University Men’s Glee 
Club gave its annual program in the 
auditorium of the College of Fine Arts 
on Feb. 28. The reception accorded the 
club and its conductor, Sherman Schoon- 
maker, was gratifying. 

HAROLD BRYSON. 





Frederick Gunster, tenor, has been 
engaged as soloist for the spring con- 
cert of the Musical Art Society, Corning, 
N. Y., April 18. 
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Junior Club Day Feature of Helen G. 
Steele Club Program 
SEDALIA, Mo., March 10.—‘‘Music ap- 
preciation” was the subject of a most 
instructive talk by Edith Rhetts, “musi- 
cal missionary” of Kansas City, Mo., 
before a large gathering at the Elks’ 
Club recently. The entertainment was 
complimentary, provided by the Helen 
G. Steele Music Club to its Artist Series’ 
patrons. Miss Rhetts cleverly demon- 
strated her subject by use of a phono- 
graph. <A reception was tendered the 

speaker at the close of the program. 
Junior Club Day was held Feb. 21 at 


the Helen G. Steele Music Club, the pro- 
gram having been furnished by the three 
Junior Music Clubs of this city. The 
children, ranging from six to twelve 
years of age, represented the Junior 
Evans Club of Mrs. C. C. Evans, and 
the clubs of Mabel DeWitt and Ella 
Kuhn. 

Tandy Mackenzie, tenor, appeared be- 
fore a large audience at the Liberty 
Theater on Feb. 20, providing the last 
program of the Helen G. Steele Music 
Club artist course series. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie made an excellent impression, 
giving a number of extras. Arvid 
Wallin, pianist, accompanied the singer 
and also played a group of solos. Mr. 
Mackenzie sang at the Helen G. Steele 
Music Club, accompanied on the piano 
by Esther Rucker on Feb. 21, and at the 
George Washington entertainment given 
by the Kiwanis Club on Feb. 22. Latonia 
Barnett sang on this program, Mrs. 
Rucker also appearing as soloist. 

LOUISE DONNELLY. 





MUNCIF, IND. 


March 10.—The last number in the 
Matinée Musicale series was given by 
“The Griffes Group”: Sascha Jacobinoff, 
violinist; Olga Steeb, pianist, and Edna 
Thomas, mezzo-soprano. The playing of 
Mr. Jacobinoff was received with much 
approval. Miss Steeb proved herself a 
brilliant pianist, and Mrs. Thomas’s 


lovely voice and pleasing personality en- 
hanced the effect of her old plantation 
songs. 


Mrs. DANIEL N. DAVIs. 
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PRESS COMMENTS 
MIROVITCH SCORES HEAVILY IN NORTHWEST 
From The Morning Oregonian, Tuesday, January Plymouth Congregational Church. A brilliant pian- 
9th, 1923: ist, his playing of the various numbers was greeted 
Alfred Mirovitch, the eminent Russian pianist, was with full appreciation. Fis technique, power of in- 
presented in recital last night at the auditorium, terpretation and tonal coloring were very commend- 
under the direction of the Elwyn Concert Bureau. able. 
The opening number, a “Toccata and Fuga” in D 
Minor (Bach-Tausig), showed an exquisite balance The Oregon Daily Journal, Portland, Oregon, Tues- 
of tonal values. Every note sang under Mirovitch’s day, January 9th, 1923: 
fingers. ‘The orderly measures flowed like a lovely In Alfred Mirovitch, Portland music patrons have 
fountain of musical sound. His playing as a whole found a new pianist to talk of and praise. They 
is perhaps more crisply accented than that of most heard him last night at The Auditorium and ap- 
artists of the piano. The logic of what he plays is plauded so enthusiastically there can be no room for 
never obscured. His playing was full of markedly doubt as to the warmth of his reception. 
unusual effects, notably at the end of the second num- Mirovitch is Russian with balanced temperament 
ber and others. But it was in the interpretation of and poetic inspirations which he understands so 
Chopin that Mirovitch shows himself a transcendent clearly to express through his playing that the audi- 
artist. It was marked by the utmost sublety. ence becomes inspired and seemingly follows him in 
thought and mood every minute of the program. His 
Seattle Star, January 9th, 1923: hearers seem to feel ican the sles he 
Alfred Mirovitch, who takes his place among the experiences as his fingers tempt from the piano tones 
foremost Russian pianists of the day, was heard in that sometimes one thinks would not be obtainable 
concert for the first time in Seattle last evening in the from an instrument of wood and metal. 
AVAILABLE FOR LIMITED NUMBER CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS THIS SEASON 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
S. HUROK AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
CHICKERING PIANO AMPICO RECORDINGS 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY 
STIRS ROCHESTER 


in 





Iocal Orchestra Shares 
Week’s Music—Artists 


in Recitals 

By M. E. Will 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 10.—The 
|)troit Symphony appeared at the East- 
man Theater on Feb. 28, and under the 
biton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, played 
with fine effect an interesting program. 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was given 
with dynamic force, and there was a 
brilliant interpretation of Liszt’s Piano 
Coneerto in E Flat, in which Max 
Landow was an authoritative soloist. 
He was recalled repeatedly by an enthu- 
siastic audience, and Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
also was warmly applauded. The con- 


cert was one of the Paley series. 
Herman Dossenbach conducted the 





Rochester Symphony in an attractive 
program at its second concert of the 
season at Convention Hal: on Feb. 27. 
Ernestine M. Klinzing played artistical- 
ly the solo part in Grieg’s Concerto in 
A Minor, and was cordially applauded. 
There was a large audience, and the con- 
cert was free, as is customary. 

Joseph Bonnet, organist, was heard in 
recital on the Kilbourn Hall organ on 
Monday evening, Feb. 26, in the Monday 
evening series. The program repre- 
sented both classic and modern com- 
posers, and a capacity audience gave the 
artist an extremely cordial greeting. 

Martin Richardson, tenor, appeared 
at Kilbourn Hall on the morning of Feb. 
27 in the Tuesday Musicale course, and 
gained marked applause for his dramatic 
qualities. Lillian Utz was an effective 
accompanist. 


WHEELING FORCES HEARD 








“Beatitudes” Sung by Com- 
bined Local Choruses 


WHEELING, W. VA., March 10.—César 
Franck’s “The Beatitudes” was excel- 
lently given at St. Matthew’s Church, 
recently, under the leadership of Paul 
Allen Beymer. The choruses were sung 
by the combined forces of the church and 
the Woman’s Club choruses, also con- 
ducted by Mr. Beymer. Accompaniment 
was provided by Mr. Beymer as organist 
and Jessie Wolfe-Lipphardt, pianist. 
The work of the chorus reflected much 
credit upon the organization. Soloists 
were Elsa Gundling-Duga, soprano; 


Franck’s 


“DREAM OF GERONTIUS” A 
FEATURE IN PITTSBURGH 





Mendelssohn Choir Presents Elgar Work 
to Capacity Audience—Whitmer 
Compositions Heard 
PITTSBURGH, March 10.—Outstanding 
in recent musical events was the pro- 
duction on March 1 of Elgar’s “Dream 
of Gerontius” by the Mendelssohn Choir. 
Under the leadership of Ernest Lunt, a 
capacity audience heard a decidedly in- 

teresting concert. 

Marcel Dupré, organist, played at 
Carnegie Music Hall on Feb. 26 under 
the management of Edith Taylor Thom- 
son. The audience was _ enthusiastic, 
particular interest attaching to his play- 
ing of Bach and Widor. 

The Forum presented T. Carl Whit- 
mer in a program of his own composi- 
tions at Carnegie Lecture Hall the eve- 
ning of Feb. 27. The assisting artists 
were Romaine Smith Russell, soprano; 
Alta Schultz, contralto; James McKelvie, 
bass; Walter Earnest, tenor, and Gay- 
lord Yost, violinist. William H. Oetting, 
president of the Musicians’ Club, intro- 
duced Mr. Whitmer. 

The regular free organ recitals were 
given at Carnegie Music Hall by Dr. 


Charles Heinroth on Feb. 24 and 25 and 
by Dr. Caspar P. Koch at Carnegie 
Music Hall, North Side, on Feb. 25. 

Daniel Philippi, organist at Ascension 
Church, appeared at St. Stephen’s Epis- 
copal Church, Sewickley, on .Feb. 27 in 
a recital embracing the works of Liszt, 
Bach, Beethoven, Widor, Franck and 
Debussy. 

Marion McDavitt, pianist, was heard 
at the Tuesday Music Club on Feb. 20. 

RICHARD KOUNTz. 





ITHACA, N. Y. 

March 10.—During the past week 
there have been a number of recitals of 
interest in Bailey Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Felix Salmond and Walter Golde 
gave a sonata recital as a gift of Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Coolidge of Pittsfield, Mass. 
They played Veracini’s Sonata in D 
Minor, a Sonata in F Sharp Minor by 
Huré and Brahms’ Sonata in F, Op. 99. 
Two nights later the Ukrainian Nationa] 
Chorus gave a program of Russian folk- 
songs, with Oda Slobodskaja as soloist. 
It was a unique concert in the history of 
the University and the Russians left a 
lasting impression on their audience. 
On Monday evening Maria Ivogiin gaye 
the third of the regular University 
Series of concerts. 





**The utmost achievement in Chamber Music’’ 


New York Chamber Music Society 


ee ee ee 


Founded by Carolyn Beebe, Pianist 


SCIPIONE GUIDI, Violin GUSTAVE LANGENUS, Clarinet 
ARTHUR LICHSTEIN, Violin MAURICE VAN PRAAG, French Horn 
JOSEPH KOVARIK, Viola J. HENRI BOVE, Flute 

YASHA BUNCHUK, °Cello BRUNO LABATE, Oboe 

ANSELM FORTIER, Double Bass BENJAMIN KOHON, Bassoon 


in full er semble and small groups of artists in ensemble 


CAROLYN BEEBE 


in solo recital programs and joint solo and ensemble programs with individual 
artists of New York Chamber Music Society 


JOYCE BORDEN 


in programs by CAROLYN 


Flora Williams, soprano; Rebecca Kerr, 
contralto; John O’Connor and George 
Jefferson, tenors; Will Leach and David 
Crawford, basses. The work was heard 
by an audience that filled the church. 
Sixty voices were in the combined cho- 
ruses. 

The Scottish Rite Orchestra has made 
two public appearances recently, the 
first being at the John W. Morris Cathe- 
dral, when the organization of thirty- 
five players was heard in the Largo from 
the “New World” Symphony by Dvo- 
rak, the Coronation March from “Le 
Prophéte” by Meyerbeer and numbers 
by Strauss, Thomas and Herbert. Ed- 
win M. Steckel conducted and the soloist 
was David Crawford, bass, who sang an 
aria from “Philemon et Baucis” by Gou- 
nod and ballads by Keel. 

EDWIN M. STECKEL. 


TO HEAD SUMMER SESSION 


solo recital and as assisting artist 
BEEBE, Pianist 
SPRINGTIME AND NEXT SEASON NOW BOOKING 

Address Management, New York Chamber Music Society, 402 Carnegie Hall 


New York City. Tel. Circle 1350 
STEINWAY PIANOS Carolyn Beebe Records for Duo-Art 


Soprano, in 
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Management: Daniel Mayer 
Aeolian Hall, New Yor 


Studio: 145 West 55 St., New York 
IN JOINT RECITAL WITH 


GEORGE S. McMANUS 


Studio: 145 West 55 St., New York 


wseto BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 


2025 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 6074 


Dr. Daniel Sullivan 
Teacher of International Artists 


Such as: 


Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkovska and 























Studio 
3810 Broadway, Corner 159 St., New York 
Telephone Wadsworth 7810 














George F. Granberry Will Direct Course 
at University of Georgia 


George Folsom Granberry, director of 
the Granberry Piano School, New York, 


of the University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. Mr. Granberry will offer a special 
course in professional training for music 
teachers, the purpose being to bring 
about better methods in piano instruc- 
tion and to save teachers in the South 
the expense of a trip to the northern 
music centers. Last summer the course 
instituted by Mr. Granberry was the 
most successful of the University de- 
partments. A certificate is granted to 
those who complete the course. 

Mr. and Mrs. Granberry will have 
charge of the recitals given at the Uni- 
versity, and will also supervise the com- 
munity singing. Mrs. Granberry will 
give two piano recitals and an organ 





All the material 
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My publication, the VIOLIN FACTS AND FANCIES, will be offered 
for subscription. Will contain interesting facts about the violin making 
art. The great Violin contest. Write for free literature. 


J. D. HORVATH, 1861 Madison Avenue, New York City 


IN THE VIOLIN MAKING 




















Fontainebleau School of Music 


PIANIST 
Management: Daniel Mayer has been engaged for the second season 
Aeolian Hall, New York as director of the summer music school Palaces of Beateiushican, Poence 


Directors: Ch.-M. Widor and Max d’Ollone, supervised by the French Government, 


For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 
JUNE 24 TO SEPTEMBER 24, 1923 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor (organ), Philipp (piano), Bloch, 
Vidal and Nadia Boulanger (composition), Rémy (violin), André Hekking 
(‘cello), Demougeot (voice), Grandjany (harp) Opera Classes. 


Tuition, board and lodging 1200 francs monthly. 
Special rates on French steamers. 


American Office: National Art Club Studios 


FRANOIS ROGERS, 
Chairman. 


119 East 19th Street, New York City 






































Georges Baklanoff recital, and Mr. Granberry’s course will 
132 West 74th Street, New York City include lecture recitals on musical ap- H B “erg 
Telephone: Columbus 0180 preciation. The University of Georgia A Concert 
was the first institution of higher "rT E . and 
ing in the country to receive State ai R Oratorio 
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The HERBERT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 


44 West 86th Street, New York City 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 17, 1923 
A MOVE FOR AMERICAN MUSIC 


HEN the announcement was made last year 

that new works by American composers 
would be presented in the series of summer con- 
certs at the Lewisohn Stadium in New York, 
some doubt was expressed whether the public 
would respond by filling the seats. More often 
than not, the public is maligned. A great section 
of it may prefer to hear the ‘“Pathétique” Sym- 
phony for the seventy-third time, rather than 
give ear to the first performance of something by 
an earnest young man from Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco, but there is a large section ready to listen 
to novelties, or at any rate to take novelties on 
a program with some of the oft-played standard 
works. So much was emphasized by the policy of 
the Stadium Concerts executive as carried out last 
season. More than this, it was noticeable that a 
genuine interest was taken in the works of Ameri- 
can composers, and, when deserved, the accla- 
mation was loud and general. We may not be 
quite ready for a series of American nights, 
with programs devoted exclusively to American 
compositions as they frequently are to the works 
of Tchaikovsky or Wagner, but we are beginning 
to think more seriously about the American com- 
poser. If this interest is to develop and supply 
a constant stimulus to the native, it still remains 
for the native to demonstrate what he can do; to 
make manifest a high artistic purpose. 

American composers found numerous repre- 
sentation in the Stadium programs last year. 
Regret was expressed in these columns, in review- 
ing part of the season, that no really important 
new works were brought forward, but there is 
every reason for congratulating the responsible 








committee for the course it adopted. That it found 
itself justified in this course was made manifest 
last week, when an announcement of policy for 
the coming season was sent to the press. A fur- 
ther progressive step has been taken, and Ameri- 
can composers are offered a new opportunity to 
hear their scores for a first time, if these scores 
are found worthy by a selection committee. 
“Hitherto unheard and unrecognized music of 
high standard by American composers will have an 
immediate chance, and a hearing,” says the an- 
nouncement of Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer. A 
form of competition has been decided upon, and 
the composer submitting the best work will re- 
ceive a cash award, or his work will be published. 
It is pointed out that as it is impossible to re- 
hearse more than a few new scores during the 
Stadium season, the number of new works will be 
limited. The competition is open to all American 
composers, native born or naturalized. 

Last year, American music presented was not 
limited to new scores, and it is assumed that more 
native music will be granted repetitions during 
the coming season. In this, the Stadium com- 
mittee may continue to do laudable work, for there 
are many compositions which deserve repetition, 
and repetition is almost as important to the cause 
of American music as first performances. Too 
often is a score packed up after its premiére, 
placed on a shelf and allowed to accumulate dust; 
a score which may possess beauties undiscovered 
at its initial presentation. The enthusiastic music 
lovers who have done so much good in promoting 
and developing the summer series in New York 
have an opportunity to do something which will 
result in a great good; to create and keep alive an 
influence which may reach to all parts of the 
United States. It has frequently been lamented 
that the American composer does not possess 
similar opportunities to those granted to his 
British contemporaries by the Promenade series 
conducted each fall at Queen’s Hall, London. The 
Stadium committee may find a fine example in this 
series; something to inspire its members to emu- 
lation. True, at the Lewisohn Stadium, the 
American composer must be content with a per- 
formance in the open air, but otherwise there may 
be no performance for him at all. Last year Sir 
Henry Wood was able to announce seventy-four 
works by British composers for the Promenade 
concerts. To what extent the difficulties of re- 
hearsal will limit the efforts of the Stadium com- 
mittee remains to be sen, but at any rate, the 
movement begun last jear deserves every com- 
mendation. With the continued employment of 
such a fine body of musicians as the New York 
Philharmonic, many disabilities may be obviated, 
and the opportunities for the American composer 
considerably increased. 





LOCKED OUT 


OME excitement was created on a recent Sun- 

day afternoon when the New York organiza- 
tion known as the Society of the Friends of Music 
closed the doors of the Town Hall to late-comers. 
The occasion was a presentation of Mahler’s “Das 
Lied von der Erde,” and, immediately the per- 
formance began the doors were locked. The lobby 
was soon thronged with ticket-holders who clam- 
ored in vain for admittance. The attendants were 
adamant. They were acting under orders. 

The stir was not confined to the lobby of the 
Town Hall. The step often threatened by different 
organizations had been taken at last, and there 
was much speculation whether the precedent 
established by the Friends of Music would be 
followed in other quarters. There was little sym- 
pathy fur the late-comers. One would have to be 
a late-comer oneself to realize their point of view, 
and so many have been annoyed by the species 
that a little unholy gratification at their plight 
was excusable. 

The summary and undiplomatic action of the 
Friends of Music was commendable insofar as it 
drew attention to a state of affairs in our concert 
halls. The late-comer might argue that he has 
a right to admittance, that having paid for his 
seat he is privileged to occupy it in his own sweet 
time, but there is the rest of the audience to con- 
sider. It is a peculiar mind that conceives it a 
right to disturb a row of people who have settled 
down for aconcert. Yet this late-coming business 
has become chronic with many. It finds unpardon- 
able expression in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
In fact, it has become a nuisance so grave that it 


is high time some move was made to check it. 
the sale and purchase of a ticket a contract 
made, and the purchaser has an obligation 
fulfill. He is not entitled to disturb those w , 
have been considerate enough to take their se: . 
before the performance begins. There are son 


times unavoidable circumstances which make 
seat-holder late, but the chronic late-comer at t 
opera, who more often than not slams his ch: 
into position with no gentle hand, would do w. 
to look to his manners. 


YOMUMY, 








Giacomo Lauri-Volpi and His Wife at Swords’ Points 


The photographer caught the young Italian tenor, 
who recently sang in the American premiére of “Anima 
Allegra,” still in the atmosphere of the “Joyous Soul,” 
fencing with his wife. When it is a matter of fencing 
with mere words Mr. Lauri-Volpi, like most men, is no 
match for a woman, but with swords he more than 
holds his own. Mrs. Lauri-Volpi, whose maiden name 
was Maria Ross, is herself a singer. 


Schlieder—Frederick Schlieder, New York organist, 
has been devoting his time to literary pursuits and has 
just completed a book on music which will be the first 
in a series that he has planned dealing with the cre- 
ative and esthetic phases of the art. 

Gigl—At a recent dinner given by Beniamino 
Gigli for Police Commissioner and Mrs. Richard E 
Enright the Commissioner presented a white Sealem 
terrier to the daughter of the tenor. Mr. Gigli says 
that this latest addition almost completes the family 
Noah’s Ark, which now consists of a dog, a cat, five 
birds and two children. 

Carter—At the recent unveiling at Princeton Uni- 
versity of a portrait of Karl Langlotz, for many years 
a teacher there and composer of the college song “Old 
Nassau,” Ernest Carter, a graduate of the class of 1888, 
and one time lecturer in music at the University, made 
the address. The portrait was painted by Wilford S. 
Conrow, of the class of 1901. 


Saminsky—There is a strange coincidence connected 
with the performance of Lazare Saminsky’s Sympho- 
nies. When Mr. Saminsky’s First Symphony had its 
initial performance in Russia Alexander Siloti con 
ducted the orchestra. At the premiére of his Second 
Symphony, in New York, under the baton of Willem 
Mengelberg, Alexander Siloti will appear on the same 
program as soloist. 

Brard—After a recent concert appearance in Atlan 
tic City, Magdeleine Brard, French pianist, remained 
over night and in the morning astonished Boardwalk 
promenaders by taking a plunge in the ocean before 
breakfast. It was not a new experience for the pianist. 
She spent last winter in the Alps, where, 6000 feet 
above the sea level, she swam in the icy waters of a 
lake every morning. 

Fauré—The French Government has recently pro 
moted Gabriel Fauré, the veteran composer who is now 
in his eighty-second year, to the rank of Grand Cros 
of the Legion of Honor. In 1905 Fauré succeeded Théo 
dore Dubois as Director of the Paris Conservatoire an 
some of his former pupils in that institution joined i 
the recent celebrations in his honor by composing sev 
eral pieces in which the letters of his name were use: 
for themes. 

Foster—While parents of infant prodigies, loca] mu 
siclans, newspaper men and a crowd of admirers wer 
clamoring to see Paderewski on the occasion of hi 
recent visit to Houston, Tex., the great pianist slippe: 
away and called on Mildred Foster, a music teacher o 
that city, to thank her for having sent him a bund 
of letters from mutual friends in Europe who ha: 
known Leschetizky at the time Paderewski was study 
ing with that famous pedagogue in Vienna. 

Bauer—Friends of Marion Bauer have been curiou 
to know the name of the author of the charming litt] 
verse that accompanies “Indian Pipes,” the second num 
ber in her set of piano pieces, “Sketches from.the Ne’ 
Hampshire Woods,” recently published. MusICcA 
AMERICA’S staff detective has solved the mystery. Mis 
Bauer herself wrote the verse as well as the musi 
and both were inspired by a visit to the MacDows 
Colony at Peterborough, N. H. 
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ont ana Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





The Art of Musical Warfare 





> EPORTS from foreign parts tell of a new offensive between two 
well-known European nations, which bids fair to go down upon 
history’s pages as the Great Radio War. 
modern cacophony are said by the Associated Press to soar 
from the rival wireless stations on the Eiffel Tower in Paris 
and at Eberswalde in Germany. 


Duets of almost 


No sooner has the latter 


j,unched into the strains of “Deutschland tiber Alles” than the other sets 


up 
“\Larseillaise.” 

This state of affairs, appalling as it 
is. holds a suggestion for the owner of 
an amateur radio set or even of the !ess 
occult phonograph. If one’s preference 
is for Grieg and that of one’s neighbor 
is for—say, the composer of “Mammy, 
| Wish You Was with Me Again’—a 
tonal barrage might profitably be set up 
comparable to the once efficient “spite 
fence.” Nay, even contrapuntal effects 
might be achieved in the neutral zone 
midway where strains of the “Moon- 
light” Sonata and “Tipperary” might 
chance to blend! 

Over an organ-point composed of 
sepulchral bass tones lost in the mazes 
of “Asleep in the Deep” the volatile trill 
of a renowned coloratura might trace a 
lacey obbligato in Fi%lina’s Polonaise. 
When hostilities grow more hot, weigh- 
tier’ ammunition might be employed. 
Lisztian broadsides and Schénbergian 
fusillades might serve to hold the fort 
against even the most determined “jazz”’ 
invasion... . 

Enough! Music’s serene genius should 
preside, not over brawls and bloodshed, 
but over a state of tranquillity in which 
the Stravinskian lion and the Gou- 
nodesque lamb seek common pasture, to 
the tune of unison-singing brooks and 
zephyrs whose every lilt is consonant! 

* * * 


A Musical Wedding 


THRILL had come to the musical 
ye world—no less a sensation than the 
announcement of the “Marriage of 
Figaro”! This had aroused general 
curiosity as to who was to be the “Bar- 
tered Bride.” Could it be the Ethiopian 
slave, Aida; or the well-known singer, 
(Gioconda; or Gretel, of the popular team 
of “Hansel und Gretel”? In truth, it 


a solo performance of equal volume and tempo—mayhap the fiery 





was none other than the Village Vamp, 
Carmen! 

The “Merry Wives of Windsor” were 
busily gossiping about the “Secret of 
Suzanne,” which Lucia di Lammermoor 
had just confided to them. The only one 
who had not a word to say was “The 
Dumb Girl of Portici”—and she, poor 
dear, had reasons! 

At last the day was at hand. The 
“Jewels of the Madonna” were the bride- 
groom’s gift to the bride. The guests 
entered the church to the tunes of a 
“Magic Flute,” played by the “Trum- 
peter of Sakkingen.” The altar was 
transformed into a veritable bower of 
Tris. 

The ushers were William Tell, Othello, 
Boris Godounoff, Faust and the “Proph- 
et.” Strewing petals from the garden of 
Marguerite, preceding the bridal party, 
were the Flower Maidens from “Parsi- 
fal.” The ring bearer was that hero 
himself, who carried with some difficulty 
the “Ring of the Nibelungs.” The bride 
was attended by her matron of honor, 
Madama Butterfly, and the bridesmaids, 
Norma, Louise, Martha, Mona, Violetta, 
Sister Angelica, Monna Vanna and the 
Snow Maiden. The “Barber of Seville” 
was the best man. And in the course of 
the ceremony Lucrezia Borgia sang 
“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.” 

After the wedding the couple received 
the congratulations of their married 
friends, Pelléas and Mélisande, Orfeo 
and Euridice, Samson and Dalila and 
Tristan and Isolde. After a feast of 
song at the Wartburg, the pair left on 
the wedding trip in the xroplane of the 
“Flying Dutchman.” Lohengrin’s Swan 
was at their disposal for moonlight 
glides on the Italian lakes. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 
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AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 


Matters 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department, Musica | 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 


About ‘‘Mixtures”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

What are “mixtures” referred to in 
organ music? zy > 

Memphis, Tenn., March 10, 1923. 

The mixtures are stops governing 
more than one rank of pipes for each 
key. These sound the harmonics of the 
fundamental tone, usually the fifth and 
octave, sometimes a third or a seventh. 
They are used to brighten the general 


effect of the instrument. 
7 9 9 


A Bass Solo 
Question Box Editor: 

Could you assist me in getting a copy 
of a bass solo entitled “A Wreck on the 
lide of Time” by Branen? The firm 
which published it has gone out of busi- 
ness. J. A. G. 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 8, 1923. 

We have been unable to obtain any 
iformation concerning this song from 

ading music houses, but we publish 
jour query in the hope that some of our 
eaders may be able to help you. 

7 9 9 


Cleopatra in Opera 


Juestion Box Editor: 

Will you please give a list of operas 
vith Cleopatra as the principal charac- 
er and with dates if possible? 
N. C. M. 

Toronto, March 9, 1923. 

Operas entitled “Cleopatra” have been 
‘composed by the following: Pasquale 
infossi, Milan, 1779; Giuseppe Weig, 
Vilan, 1807; Pretro Combi, Genoa, 1842; 
Lauro Rossi, Turin, 1876; Vincenzo Sac- 


chi, Milan, 1877; play by Pietro Cossa, 
with incidental music by Luigi Manci- 
nelli, Rome, 1877; Ferdinando Bonamici, 
Venice, 1879; Giuseppe Bensa, Milan, 
1889; Xavier Leroux, Paris, 1890; Me- 
lesio Morales, Mexico City, 1891; August 
Enna, Copenhagen, 1894; Edouard 
Mathé, Paris, 1910; Jules Massenet, 
Monte Carlo, 1914; “Cleopatra’s Night” 
by Henry Hadley was given at the Met- 


ropolitan, 1920. 
” 9 9 


Kapellmeistermusik 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the meaning of the term 
“kapellmeistermusik,” which I read re- 
cently in a music criticism? H. B. T. 

New York City, March 9, 1923. 


The term is generally used to mean 
music which, though well constructed, is 
lacking in inspiration—the music writ- 
ten by a man who has not the ability to 
rise higher in his profession than 


“kapellmeister.” 
7 9 9 


The H urdy.G urdy 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you tell me something about the 
hurdy-gurdy? Was it actually the same 
as our modern street piano? G.H.A. 

Boston, March 11, 1923. 


The term is now generally used to 
designate a street piano but the instru- 
ment so named, now practically obsolete, 
was originally quite different. It was 
shaped like a lute and slung from the 
shoulder. There were two melody strings 
and four to six drone strings tuned usu- 
ally in fifths. The left hand governed 
the melody strings and the right turned 





STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. 


In many a fam- 


ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
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propriate. 
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a crank which revolved a rosined wheel 
set against the strings, causing them to 


vibrate. 
a -_ * 


A Revival Hymn 


Question Box Editor: 

Could any of your subscribers give me 
the title and composer of an old revival 
hymn which was used in Scotland in the 
fifties, the chorus of which begins: 
“Glory, Glory, Hallelujah, All the sail- 
ors loudly cry!’? T. M. H. 

Emporia, Kan., March 10, 1923. 


Any of our readers knowing this hymn 
are requested to send it to the Question 
Box Editor, who will forward it to cor- 
respondent. 


Great Church Arias 


Question Box Editor: 

Which would you consider the greatest 
religious arias composed by Mendels- 
sohn? By Handel? E.S. D. 

Griggsville, Ill., March 9. 


This is largely a matter of taste. A 
few of the greatest, chosen at random, 
from Mendelssohn’s works would include 
“It Is Enough,” “If With All Your 
Hearts,” “Lord, Hear My Prayer” and 
“But the Lord Is Mindful.” By Handel, 
“I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,”’ 
“He Shall Feed His Flock,” “Comfort 
Ye” and “Every Valley” and “He Was 
Despised.” This is by no means intended 
as a comprehensive list. 
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ARION ROUS, pianist and lecturer, 

was born in Baltimore. She re- 
ceived her general education in the Bryn 
Mawr School in 
that city and on 
her. graduation 
won a four-year 
scholarship at 
Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, which she re- 
fused in order to 


give all her time 
to the study of 
music. She had 
already been a 


piano student at 
the Peabody Con- 
servatory, under 
Harold Randolph, 
Mishkin Photo for several years. 
She studied har- 
mony with Her- 
mine Hoen and 
Otis B. Boise and took her diploma in 
piano in 1905, the second diploma given 
in this branch at the Conservatory. She 
made her professional début in a recital 
in Baltimore in January, 1905, and went 
to Europe the following fall. She spent 
two years in Italy and Germany, study- 





Marion Rous 


ing piano in Munich under Stavenhagen 
and Sophie Menter. In 1907 Miss Rous 
returned to Baltimore and became a 
member of the staff of the Peabody Con- 
servatory, also studying under Ernest 
Hutcheson, and remained there until 
1917, with the exception of the winter 
of 1912-1913, which she spent in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., giving numerous recitals 
throughout the South and East. In 1917 
she went to Winter Park, Fla., as head 
of the piano department at Rollins Col- 
lege Conservatory and remained there 
till 1922, in the course of which time the 
number of students there was more than 
trebled. Meanwhile Miss Rous had 
made a special study of ultra-modern 
music. She has appeared in every state 
east of the Mississippi in lecture-recitals 
on this music. She has given the first 
American hearings of numerous works 
by Bax, Malipiero, Lord Berners, Goos- 
sens, John Ireland and other modernists. 
She appeared at the Biennial of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs at 
Peterborough in 1919, giving her lecture- 
recital, “What Next in Music?” Miss 
Rous is at present director of the Green- 
wich House Music Settlement, New 
York. She has composed a number of 
songs and piano pieces and a sonata for 
violin and piano. 
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Panorama of the Week's Events in Musical Chicago 
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RUSSIANS HAILED IN VALENTINOFF OPERA 





“Night of Love,” with Patch- 
work Score, Is Scheduled 
for Many Repetitions 


CuHIcAGO, March 10.—The third week 
of the Russian Opera Company’s stay at 
the Auditorium Theater saw the first 
presentation, on Sunday evening, of 


Valentinoff’s “Night of Love.” Rubin- 
stein’s “Demon” was sung on Saturday 
and Thursday evenings; the “Night of 
Love” had a second hearing on Wednes- 
day evening; repetitions of “Eugene 
Oniegin” on Monday; “Christmas Eve” 
on Tuesday; “La Juive” on Friday, and 
“Snow Maiden” on Saturday afternoon, 
completing the week’s program. 

The “Night of Love” is said to have 
enjoyed great popularity in Russia and 
the same may prove true in Chicago, as 
the box office demand for this opera has 
been greater than for any other and at 
least five performances of it have been 
scheduled for the final week. 

Around a farce Valentinoff has woven 
a musical patchwork of excerpts from 
familiar operas, operettas and Russian 
folk-songs. The story involves a girl 
who is dissatisfied with her parents’ 
choice of a fiance. She is in love with 
a young student to whom the parents 
object. The old folk have a weakness 
for guileless flirtations, and friends of 
the young lovers plan to implicate the 
parents in difficult situations, hoping 
thereby eventually to gain their consent 
to the wedding. 

Valentinoff has shown skill in develop- 
ing amusing complications, the broad 


The “Carmen” overture opens the per- 
formance. As each character appears, 
familiar strains from “Faust,” “Pag- 
liacci,’”’ “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Trova- 
tore,” “Aida” or other well-known operas 
are played. Vocal honors belonged to 
Nicolai Busanowsky as Genadi, and Nina 
Gusieva as Lisa. Mr. Busanowsky’s 
lovely lyric tenor was heard to good ad- 
vantage in “Harlequin’s Serenade” from 
“Pagliacci,” in the second act, at which 
time he broke the rigid “no encore” rule 
established by the Russians. Miss 
Gusieva has a dramatic soprano voice of 
beautiful timbre and wide range. Nicolai 
Karlash, as the Police Captain, showed 
this artist, usually cast in serious ro6les, 
in a new light and one in which he 
seemed at home. Barbara Loseva as 
Maria, “Mrs. Jiggs of Russia”; Nicolai 
Mamonoff as Smiatka; Efim Vitis as 
Smorjkoff, provoked considerable interest 
with their clever’ burlesques. Max 
Panteleff, Sophia Osipova and Vladimir 
Radeef, as Sergei, Karolina and Andrei, 
completed the cast. 

The entire company showed aptitude 
for dancing. Victor Vasilieff, who has 
made a small orchestra sound like a large 
one, conducted with his usual spirit and 
animation. 

The chorus of men in Rubinstein’s 
“Demon” received the major portion of 
applause. Max Panteleff, as the Demon, 
sang very well and acted convincingly, 


choosing a make-up suggesting a 
feminine, rather than a masculine, 
Demon. Mary Mashir as Tamara and 


Ivan Dneproff as Prince Sinodal sang 
agreeably and gave admirable portrayals. 
Others in the cast were David Tulchinoff, 
Avram Ardatoff, Barbara Loseva, Clara 





humor being cleverly projected by the Pasvolskaya and _ Ivan  Andrievsky. 
admirable cast. Eugene Fuerst conducted. C. Q. 
feeling. Mendelssohn’s Sonata in D 


MANY RECITALS FOR 
SUNDAY AUDIENCES 


Chaliapin, Erna Rubinstein, 
Mae Doelling, Bauer and 
Casals Appear on Same Day 


CHICAGO, March 10.—The presence of 
Feodor Chaliapin at the Auditorium 
Theater; Erna Rubinstein, violinist, in 
Orchestra Hall; Harold Bauer, pianist, 
and Pablo Casals, ’cellist, in joint re- 
cital at the Studebaker Theater; and 
Mae Doelling, local pianist, in Kimball 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, gave the con- 
certgoer a wide choice. 


Adhering to his custom, Mr. Chaliapin 
announced each number. This lends in- 
formality to his recitals and the ex- 
pectancy that he may sing some favorite 
number. Mr. Chaliapin was in excep- 
tionally good voice on Sunday afternoon 
and gave a generous program, which in- 
cluded Schubert’s “Doppelganger,” 
Dargomizhky’s “Government Clerk,” 
Beethoven’s “In Questa Tomba,” an aria 
from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,’ and many 
others. Each was interpreted with the 
deft, sure touch of the artist. His ac- 
companist, Max Rabinowitch, followed 
every mood with sympathetic skill. 

Miss Rubinstein, who appeared re- 
cently with the Chicago Symphony, gave 
her first Chicago recital on Sunday after- 
noon, renewing the favorable impression 
she had made as soloist with the orches- 
tra. She has an astonishing way of 
making technical difficulties seem pro- 
vokingly simple. Her tone has sparkling 
clarity and her playing, besides brilliance, 
has the poise and dignity of a mature 
artist. 

A rarefied atmosphere pervaded the 
joint recital of Mr. Bauer and Mr. 
Casals. Each showed appreciation and 
consideration for the other’s admirable 
musicianship. The audience was not 
hesitant about expressing its approval of 
their beautiful playing. , Brahms’ Sonata 
in E Minor was interpreted with poetic 





Major was brilliantly played. Between 
these two sonatas both artists played 
groups of solo numbers, Mr. Bauer mak- 
ing lovely tone pictures of Debussy’s 
“Estampes.” Mr. Casals’ group included 
Fauré’s “Fileuse,” Debussy’s “Minuet,” 
a Prelude by Moor and a Mazourka by 
Popper. 

Miss Doelling began her program with 
a Schubert Impromptu, followed by 
Rosenthal’s ‘“Panillons,” MacDowell’s 
“Winter,” Henselt’s “Ave Maria” and 
Heller’s “Elfin Dance,” in which group 
she showed pianistic gifts of high order. 
Excellent technique, governed by intelli- 
gence and imagination, made her inter- 
pretations of special import. Two of her 
own compositions, a “Romance” and a 
“Study,” were brilliantly played. 


Je 





Alice and William Phillips Give Series 
of Recitals 


CHICAGO, March 10.—Alice and Wil- 
liam Phillips, soprano and baritone, were 
warmly received by capacity audiences 
at their daily appearances during the 
week of March 5 at Lyon & Healy Hall. 


Mr. Phillins featured Burleigh’s “Hard 
Trials,” Hughes’ “The Next Market 
Day,” Penn’s “Sun and Moon” and Be- 
atrice Scott’s “I Would Live in Your 
Love.” Mrs. Phillips sang  Foster’s 
“Shadow of a Bamboo Fence.” Curran’s 
“Ho! Mr. Piper!” Ferrata’s “Night and 
the Curtains Drawn” and Rummel’s 
“Ecstasy.” She sang with youthful 
charm and spontaneity and Mr. Phillips 
disclosed excellent tone, admirable re- 
straint and clear enunciation. 





Katherine Gorin and Charles Young in 
“Young Artists’ Series” 


CHICAGO, March 10.—Katherine Gorin, 
pianist, and Charles Young, tenor, were 
heard on March 8 in the “Young Ameri- 
can Artists’ Series” under the manage- 
ment of Jessie B. Hall in the Fine Arts 
Recital Hall. Miss Gorin has good tech- 
nical ability and imagination, playing 
Borodine’s “Au Couvent” and Rachmani- 
noff’s “Barcarolle” effectively. She 
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shows much promise. Mr. Young has a 
pleasing tenor voice of fresh quality 
which has been carefully trained. The 
tone was clear and the enunciation good. 





Harry Rudnick, Pianist, Makes Début 


CHICAGO, March 10.—Harry Rudnick, 
pianist, made his début in the Fine Arts 
Recital Hall on Friday evening. Al- 
though young, Mr. Rudnick displayed 
control of technical difficulties, well-de- 
veloped rhythmic sense, musicianly tonal 
coloring and artistic use of the pedal. 
His program, devoted to the works of 
Bach, Mozart, Handel and Haydn, 
showed careful preparation and a com- 
prehension of the music seldom attained 
by one of his age. 





Miss Anderson Heard in Recital 


CuHIcaGo, March 10.—Stella Anderson, 
pianist, created a most favorable impres- 
sion on March 5 when she appeared in a 
recital at the Blackstone Theater under 
the auspices of the Musicians’ Club of 
Women. Her program included the 
Bach-Busoni Prelude and Fugue, which 
she played with authoritative style and 
capable technique; a Chopin group and 
other numbers. 





Harriet Case Joins Chicago Faculty 


CuicAGco, March 3.—Harriet Case of 
New York, soprano, who recently gave 
a successful recital at the Blackstone 
Theater, has decided to make her home 
in Chicago, and has joined the faculty 
of the Cosmopolitan School of Music. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, March 10. 











CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Manfred Gotthelf, Melville Kitzerow 
and Alice May Devine, pianists; Florence 
Morris, Marion Bullamore and Madeline 
Snyder, sopranos, gave a concert in 
Steinway Hall on Friday evening. 

Louis Steele, bass, pupil of Adolf 
Muhlmann, took part in a concert in 
Lyon & Healy Hall last week. Mrs. Bert 
Long, another pupil, sang at the North 
Side Turner Hall on Sunday afternoon. 

Ernest Nolbach, pianist, pupil of Mrs. 
Wrede-Hunter, played for a _ banquet 
given at the Austin Masonic Temple on 
Feb. 20 by the First Baptist Church. 

Burton Thoatcher, baritone, of the 
faculty, appeared with the Haydn Choral 
Society in a concert given in Kimball 
Hall on Feb. 27. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Adeline Samuels, Genevieve Pasturzak, 
Louise Rodell, Elsie Schey, Hilda Brown, 
Adelaide Hudson, pupils of Elaine De 
Sellem, mezzo-soprano; and Ray Biomdi, 
Eva Polokoff, Leo Miller, Harry Mazur 
and Katherine Hamilton, pupils of Her- 
bert Butler, violinist, gave a concert in 
Kimball Hall on Saturday afternoon. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 

Ebba_ Frederickson, Olga _ Eitner, 
Marion Levin, violin; Ebba Sundstrom, 
Paul Stoes, viola; Ethel Murry, ’cello, 
and Adolph Ruzicka and Hattie Eden- 
holm, piano, members of the ensemble 
class, gave a program on’ Wednesday 
evening. 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 
The members of Charles Mixer’s en- 
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STOCK GIVES SECOND 
‘LITERARY PROGRAN’ 


Compositions Inspired | 
Works of Byron and Goethe 
Are Played 


CHICAGO, March 10.—A Shakespeare: | 
program given by the Chicago Sy) 
phony recently proved such a welco; 
innovation that Frederick Stock, « 
ductor, was encouraged to give a secon) 
“literary program” at the Friday aft« 
noon and Saturday evening concerts, t} 
time presenting the works of compose 
who drew their inspiration from Byr 
and Goethe. The program included an 
overture by Schumann and a symphon, 
by Tchaikovsky, inspired by Byron's 
“Manfred,” while the “Marguerite” 
movement from Liszt’s “Faust Syn 


phony” and the “Rakoczy March” fron 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” repre 


sented Goethe’s “Faust.” A _ tale by 


Goethe provided Paul Dukas with ma- 
terial for his “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” com- 
pleting the program. 

The interpretation of the “Manfred 
Symphony” had every element of great 
ness. Mr. Stock seemed imbued with 
the spirit of the Russian composer, im- 
parting a real Slavic flavor to the read- 
ing. The themes were announced with 
clarity and force and the music was su 
brilliantly colored and the contrasts so 
strikingly conceived that the symphony 
seemed to take on new shades of beauty 
and increased vitality and vigor. 

Dukas’ fantastic and imaginative com- 
position was another example of superb 
orchestral playing. The different sec- 
tions vied with one another to bring out 
the loveliness of the score and the net 
result was an exhibition of remarkable 
virtuosity. 

The excerpt from the Liszt Symphony 
was played with poetic feeling and deli- 
cacy, enhancing the wealth of melodic 
beauty with which the composer has en- 
dowed it. The “Rakoczy March” brought 
the concert to a stirring close. 








semble class, assisted by Helen Sherrard, 
pupil of James Hamilton, gave a pro- 
gram at the Conservatory on Friday 
evening. 

Peggy O’Neill, post graduate of the 
Conservatory and now motion picture 
actress, visited the school on Monday and 
played several pianologues for the 
dramatic class. The dramatic class pre- 
sented two short plays, “Maker of 
Dreams” and “Hop O’ My Thumb,” in 
the Alley Theater on Friday evening. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


A recital was given on Tuesday eve- 
ning by the pupils of Sidney Silber and 
Daniel Protheroe. Theophila Makielska 
played Grainger’s “Colonial Song.” 
Johanna Siragusa was heard in a Mozart 





[Continued on page 31] 
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Mr. and Mrs. Karl Buren Stein 
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CANADIAN CHOIR 
STIRS MILWAUKEE 


Winnipeg Male Chorus in Sec- 
ond Program — Visitors 
Add to Concert Budget 


By C. O. Skinrood 
[LWAUKEE, MARCH, 10.—The Winni- 
« Male Choir, Hugh C. M. Ross, con- 
ductor, appeared here again under the 
pices of Margaret Rice and made a 

» impression. Despite the wear and 
tear of an arduous trip, the singers 
showed unabated enthusiasm and eager- 
ness. Among their numbers’ were 
Parker’s arrangement of a ‘Cossack 
War Song” and Kuula’s “Song of Kul- 
lervo the Outcast.” Alberto Salvi, harp- 
st, was the assisting artist. 

Isa Kremer’s second visit to Milwau- 
kee this season, under the management 
of Marion Andrews, was an outstanding 
success from the artistic standpoint. 
Miss Kremer’s interpretative art is 
highly individualistic, and adapts itself 
to any language with equal assurance. 
Her Yiddish songs scored decisively. 
Kurt Hetzel played her accompaniments. 

The feature of the last Chicago Sym- 
phony concert, presented under the 
Margaret Rice management, was the 
Brahms E Minor Symphony, performed 
with great verve and imagination by 
Krederick Stock and his players, and the 
Dukas Tone Poem “Peri,” with its be- 
wildering changes and skillful use of 
all the forces of the orchestra. 

Howard Stein of the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Musie presented the school or- 
chestra and a number of faculty mem- 
bers in a recital in the West Allis schools 
recently. 

Arthur Van Eweyk, in recital, intro- 
duced a new song by Alexander Mac- 
Fadyen, “Little Boy Blue,” a setting of 
the poeem by Eugene Field. A repeti- 
tion was demanded. Mr. Van Eweyk 
sang two other songs by MacFadyen and 
also a song by Alfred Hiles Bergen, 
another local composer. 

The MacDowell Club Orchestra gave 
a request program at the Milwaukee 
Art Institute with Pearl Brice conduct- 
ing and Ella Smith as soloist. The 
program included Dvorak’s Largo from 
the “New World” Symphony, excerpts 
from the “Jewels of the Madonna”; Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto in G Minor and 
numbers by Grieg, Grainger, Sibelius 
and D’Ambrosio. 

The MacFadyen Club met lately at the 
Meyer School of Music and gave a pro- 
gram of opera music with the following 
appearing: Mrs. E. C. Seelman, Mrs. 
Rupert Fry, Mrs. C. R. Sherman, Mrs. 
L. J. Bartman, and Lillian Rahn. The 
accompanists were Mrs. H. G. Rahn, 
Hazel Stuelpnagel and Evelyn Hauser. 

The new term of the group lessons 
on orchestral instruments, given in the 
public schools, started March 5 with 
much interest manifested, actording to 
Herman Smith, supervisor of music. 
Ten of the city’s best music teachers are 
employed and the pupils pay fifteen cents 
a lesson. About 1000 pupils are study- 
ing violin and 300 are studying other 
Instruments. New bands are being or- 
ganized in several schools. 

A program of Hawaiian music was 
given by the Milwaukee Turn Verein 
with pupils of the Winter Academy of 
Musie and Howard Stein as soloist. The 
vocal quartet was composed of Emma 
Wendt, Frances Newman, Martin A. 
Micesh, and A. C. Hardtke. Henry 
Panduro’s orchestra played. 


FLONZALEYS VISIT YORK, PA. 











Local Orchestra Plays Under League 


Auspices—Hebrew Music Given 


YORK, Pa., March 9.—The Flonzaley 
Yuartet was heard in a concert given in 
‘he York High School Auditorium, under 

auspices of the local Music League, 
n Feb. 27. The program included 
Novak’s Quartet in G; the Beethoven 
Quartet, Op. 52, No. 2; Frank Bridge’s 
‘Londonderry Air” and the “Puck” of 
eph Speaight. An audience estimated 
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at 1500 persons was insistent in its de- 
mand for encores, and a Canzonetta and 
Scherzo by Mendelssohn were given as 
extras. 

The third of the series of concerts by 
local organizations under the auspices 
of the Music League of York was given 
in the York High School Auditorium on 
Feb. 26 by the Bethany Reformed Sun- 
day School Orchestra of thirty-five play- 
ers, Samuel P. Gillespie, conductor. 
Among the assisting soloists were 
Marion Virginia Dauphin of Philadel- 
phia, pianist; Nora Sechrist, soprano; 
Allen S. Pond, ’cello; James Brown, flute, 
and George E. Wise, horn. 

Hebrew devotional music was dis- 
cussed at the fortnightly meeting of the 
Matinée Musical Club on Feb. 14, a 
paper on this subject being prepared by 
Lottie Lebach and read by Mrs. Her- 
bert Rehmeyer. The quartet of Beth 
Israel Jewish Reformed Temple, where 
the meeting was held, composed of 
Mrs. Gertrude Swords Miller, soprano; 
Margaret Mundorf, contralto; Paul 
Messerly, tenor, and Loree Bailey, bass, 
sang numbers in Hebrew. 

J. L. W. MCCLELLAN. 


GREET FRIEDA HEMPEL AND 
FRIEDMAN IN LINCOLN, NEB. 








Many in Singer’s Audience Recall Memo- 
ries of Jenny Lind—High School 
Children in Concert 


LINCOLN, NEB., March 9.— Frieda 
Hempel gave her admirable “Jenny 
Lind” program at the City Auditorium 
recently under the local management 
of Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein. The concert 
was of unusual interest to a number in 
the audience who had heard Jenny Lind 
herself and to Carl Frederick Steckel- 
berg of the University School of Music 
in particular, for his father toured with 
Jenny Lind for years as solo ’cellist. 


An artistic piano recital was given by 
Ignaz Friedman, under the auspices of 
the Matinée Musicale in the Temple 
Theater on Feb. 19. This was Mr. Fried- 
man’s second appearance in Lincoln, and 
he was greeted by a capacity house. The 
program included works by Mozart, 
Chopin, Schumann and Liszt and was 
greatly extended by the extra numbers 
demanded. 

One of the most artistic of the winter’s 
local musical events was given at the 
City High School Auditorium on Feb. 
16 under the auspices of the High School 
Orpheons, H. O. Ferguson conducting. 
All musical organizations of the High 
School were represented on the program, 
which included spirited singing of the 
cantata, “Columbus,” by Hosmer, and a 
fine presentation of Alfred Noyes’ “The 
Village Blacksmith.” The works were 
sung by a High School Chorus made up 
of picked voices from the five different 
divisions. The Boys’ Glee Club and the 
Girls’ Glee Club sang very creditably. 
Margaret Mahaffey accompanied. The 
High School Orchestra played under the 
baton of Charles B. Righter. The High 
School Band and soloists also partici- 
pated. 

A musicale was given by freshmen 
members of the Mu Gamma Chapter of 
Mu Phi Epsilon at the home of Helen 
Palmer on Feb. 19. 

A large Wicks pipe organ is being in- 
stalled at the University School of Music. 
The school now has four organs for con- 
cert and practice purposes. 

HAZEL G. KINSCELLA. 





In Chicago Studios 





[Continued from page 30] 


sonata. Edith Wharton interpreted 
Godowsky’s “Watteau Passage” and a 
Chopin Nocturne; Gladys Atkinson a 
“Theme Varié” by Schuett, and Charlotte 
Allen numbers by Moszkowski and 
Leschetizky. Emmy Rentzmann and 
Justine Durchanek Siroky, sopranos, 
both sang several songs. 

Anna Tomlinson Boyd, of the faculty, 
gave a demonstration of her method of 
“Music Study and Hand Development 
for Children” on Thursday evening. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mary Woods, soprano, pupil of Haydn 
Owens, was guest soloist at St. Mel’s 
Church on March 3. Elizabeth Bickel, 
soprano, appeared as soloist with J. 
Lewis Browne, lecturer on Gregorian 
music, at the University of Illinois on 
Feb. 23. 

Gwendolen Fouse, soprano, pupil of 





Lucie Lenox, sang for the Junior West- 
minster League in Oak Park on Feb. 21. 
Frances Coates, vocalist, gave a costume 
program for the Hartford Insurance 
Men’s Convention on March 2. 

Jessie Wayland, soprano, and Michael 
Ryan, tenor, pupils of Loyal Phillips 
Shawe, baritone, gave a program before 
the Evanston Catholic Women’s Club re- 
cently. Another pupil, Donald Anderson, 
baritone soloist at the Grace Episcopal 
Church, Oak Park, sang for the Men’s 
Club of Evanston recently, this being his 
second engagement with this club. Vir- 
ginia Burch, contralto, recently gave a 
costume recital of Indian songs at the 
Evanston Woman’s Club and sang for 
the Inter-Chapter Musicale of Mu Phi 
Sorority at the Columbia School of Music 
on Wednesday night. 





Josephine Lucchese, 
American Prima Donna, 
to Be Heard in Havana 





(Portrait on Front Page) 


OSEPHINE LUCCHESE, coloratura 
soprano of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, made her operatic début only a 
few months more than two years ago as 
Olympia in “Tales of Hoffmann” with 
the San Carlo forces at the Manhattan 


Opera House, New York. Since then she 
has sung with that company from coast 
to coast and has appeared in the prin- 
cipal soprano réles in “Carmen,” “Rigo- 
letto,’ “Traviata,” “The Barber of Se- 
ville,” as both Olympia and Antonia in 
“Tales of Hoffmann” and as Lucia and 
Martha. 

Although of Italian parentage, Miss 
Lucchese is a native of San Antonio, 
Tex. She began her musical education 
in her native city and later went to New 
York for further study. Her entire 
musical training, however, has been in 
the United States. Twice this winter 
she has been acclaimed by her townsfolk, 
first in concert in November under the 
auspices of the San Antonio Music Club 
and again in January with the San Carlo 
Opera, when she appeared as Gilda in 
“Rigoletto.” In May Miss Lucchese will 
go to Havana with the San Carlo forces. 
Next season she will devote more time 
to concert appearances, being already 
booked in numerous cities that hereto- 
fore have heard her only in opera. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


March 3.—Hazel Wegner Bachschmid, 
soprano, returned recently from a suc- 
cessful short concert tour in Virginia, 
her programs including groups of 
French, German and English songs and 
operatic arias. American composers 
were given a conspicuous place. Mrs. 
Bachschmid will be heard in Washington 
as soloist with the Washington Oratorio 
Society, Charles Wengerd conductor, and 
in. joint recital with Charles T. Ferry, 
pianist and composer. W. H. 


CHICAGO, March 10.—Floyd Jones, 
tenor, gave a recital at the North Shore 
Hotel, Evanston, on March 4 and in com- 
pany with Edith Bagley, soprano, sang 
during the week of Feb. 18 at the Senate 
Theater. Mr. Jones also sang for the 
Lyon & Healy radio on March 3, Ethel 
Jones, one of his pupils, singing for the 
wireless the same evening. 


CHICAGO, March 10.—Floyd Jones, 
tenor, and Granville English, composer- 
pianist, have given several joint recitals 
recently, appearing at the Chicago 
Woman’s Ideal Club, the Hamilton Club 
and at a banquet at the Drake Hotel. 
Mr. Jones has been featuring Mr. Eng- 
lish’s “Lonely Hours” on his programs. 











CHICAGO, March 9.—Tito Schipa, tenor 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, has signed 
a contract with that organization to 
make sixteen appearances in Chicago 
next season. Charles Marshall, tenor, 
has also been re-engaged for a number 
of performances next year both in Chi- 
cago and on tour. 

CuicaGco, March 9.—Burton Thatcher, 
baritone, gave a recital in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Cooper-Carlton Hotel 
recently. He was assisted by Lora 
Woodworth at the piano. Mr. Thatcher 
sang several operatic arfas and English 
songs. 





Fred Patton, baritone, who has made 
many appearances at the Worcester, 
Mass., Festival, has been engaged to 
sing the part of Money Love in the pro- 
duction of Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” on May 9. 


MORINI’S RETURN 
DELIGHTS DETROIT 


Kolar Conducts Symphony in 
“Dance” Program—Club 
Gives Musicale 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 





DETROIT, March 10. Erika Morini 
was presented in a violin recital in 
Arcadia Auditorium on March 1, under 
the auspices of the Philharmonic-Central 
Concert Company. A large audience as- 
sembled to greet the artist, who had 
made an excellent impression in a pro- 
gram given here two seasons ago. She 
delighted her hearers in Mendelssohn’s 
E Minor Sonata, in the Andante of 
which her tone was of especially beauti- 
ful quality; an excerpt from Hubay’s 
opera, “The Violin Maker of Cremona,” 
as a novelty, and a group of arrange- 
ments by Kreisler. Sandor Vas proved 
an eminently satisfactory accompanist. 

Popular interest was aroused when 
the Detroit Symphony announced a 
“Dance Program” for the Sunday after- 
noon concert of March 4. The innova- 
tion proved altogether delightful and 
was cordially received by the audience. 
There was no soloist, but the orchestra 
played an engaging list of works chosen 
by Victor Kolar and including Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Nutcracker” Suite, the Schubert 
“Moment Musical,” a Mozart Minuet, 
two Saint-Saéns dances and a Strauss 
waltz. The “Polovitzian Dances” from 
Borodine’s “Prince Igor’ closed a_ pro- 
gram which was admirably executed by 
the members of the symphony under Mr. 
Kolar. 

The Tuesday Musical Club held a 
meeting at Memorial Hall on the morn- 
ing of March 6. The program was in 
charge of Gertrude Heinze Greer. Mrs. 
Theodore Miller and Helen Kennedy 
Snyder each sang a group of songs. 
Mrs. Horace W. Bigelow and Winifred 
Scripps Ellis gave four vocal duets. Ada 
Lillian Gordon, pianist, played a Beetho- 
ven Sonata and Rose Schaper Bennett 
and Marie Schaper Davis gave a group 
for two pianos. Pauline Findlay Athay 
and Elizabeth Ruhlman were the accom- 
panists. 

A Lenten musicale was given in the 
First Congregational Church on the eve- 
ning of March 6 by Elizabeth Bennett, 
contralto, and Theodosia E. Eldridge, 
violinist, with Lillian Gove Mumford as 
accompanist. 





Werrenrath Sings American Songs 


A number of American songs pub- 
lished by M. Witmark & Sons figured 
prominently in the recent program given 
by Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, in the 
Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield, N. J. 
The group included “Ye Moanin’ Moun- 
tains” by Vanderpool, a former resident 
of Bloomfield; two songs by Oley Speaks 
and two songs by Arthur A. Penn, 
“Smilin’ Through” and “Sun and Moon.” 
Several of these songs were also in- 
cluded in Mr. Werrenrath’s recent pro- 
gram in New York. 
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HARRIET CASE, Soprano 


‘“‘A voice flexible and agreeable in texture. Her 
performance of Jacques-Dalcroze was graceful and in- 
gratiating.”"—-Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, Jan. 
15, 1923. 


Address Hotel St. Andrew, N. Y. 
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Stephens Pupil to Join 
Ranks of Oratorio and 
Concert Singers in Fall 
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Photo by EB. F. Townsend 
George Fleming Houston, Baritone 


George Fleming Houston, baritone, 
will join the ranks of American concert 
artists next season and will be heard in 
recital and with a number of oratorio so- 
cieties. He has appeared during the 
present season in a number of engage- 
ments in New York and New Jersey, and 
has been engaged for the solo baritone 
position at the Old First Presbyterian 
Church, of which Dr. William C. Carl is 
organist. Among his recent appearances 
was a recital in Plainfield, N. J., where 
he was well received in a program that 
had been previously given before 150 
guests at the studio of his teacher, Percy 
Rector Stephens. Lee Cronican was the 
accompanist. 


HEAR KILBOURN ARTISTS 


Rochester Instrumentalists and Singers 
in Concerts—Ukrainians Greeted 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 10.—Illness 
of one of the members of the London 
String Quartet having led to a postpone- 
ment of its recital scheduled for Feb. 19 
in the Monday evening series of cham- 
ber music concerts, three members of the 
Kilbourn Quartet and Max Landow, 
pianist, suddenly called upon to play, 
acquitted themselves admirably, in the 
opinion of the large audience that had 
gathered. Vladimir Rosnikoff and Gerald 
Kunz, violins, and Samuel Belov, viola, 
were the members of the Kilbourn or- 
ganization who played, Joseph Press, the 
‘cellist, being ill. The string trio were 
heard in Dvorak’s Terzetto, giving it a 
charming and_ spirited interpretaticn. 
Guy Frazer Harrison accompanied Mr. 
Rosnikoff in two brilliant violin num- 
bers, Mr. Landow played two solos with 
technical skill and individuality of in- 
terpretation, and as a closing number, 
Mr. Landow, Mr. Kunz and Mr. Belov 
played a Brahms Trio. 

The Chamber of Commerce Glee Ciub, 
W. Stanley Hawkins, conductor, gave its 
second concert of the season in the As- 
sembly Hall of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, on Feb. 16. The assisting artists 
were John Barnes Wells, tenor, and 
Bessie Wiedrich, violinist. Joseph R. 
Wilson accompanied for the club; Ed- 
mund L. Chapin was at the piano for 
Mr. Wells, and Eduardo Barbieri, Miss 
Wiedrich’s teacher, accompanied the lat- 
ter. The singing of the club was 
spirited and was much applauded by the 
large audience. Mr. Wells sang two 
groups of songs and gave several extras. 
The playing of Miss Wiedrich, a young 





Rochester musician whose talent has 
brought her considerable favor with 
local audiences, was most interesting. 
The Ukrainian National Chorus, Alex- 
ander Koshetz, conductor, with Oda Slo- 
bodskaja, soprano, made its appearance 
at the Eastman Theater, on Feb. 21, in 
the Furlong series of concerts. The 
house was crowded, many standing, and 
the excellent choral singing aroused 
great applause. Miss Slobodskaja im- 
pressed her hearers by the brilliancy and 
dramatic fervor of her singing, and was 
recalled many times. The chorus also 


repeated several numbers. Nicholas 
Stember, at the piano for the soloist, 
proved an efficient accompanist. 

The second in the series of chamber 
music concerts for young folk was given 
in Kilbourn Hall, on Feb. 24, by Mona 
Gondre, soprano, and Elise Sorelle, harp- 
ist. Miss Gondre sang three groups of 
songs, most of them in French, appear- 
ing in a different costume for each 
group, and was warmly applauded. Miss 
Sorelle’s playing was also received with 
marked favor. Both soloists were called 
back for extra numbers. M. E. WILL. 





CHURCH CHOIR OF BANGOR 
IN BIBLE WOMEN PAGEANT 





Story Adapted and Arranged by Pastor, 
Rev. Francis S. Bernauer—Club 


Features Modern Works 


BANGOR, ME., March 10.—The pageant, 
“Women of the Bible,” with musical set- 
ting, was brilliantly presented before a 
large audience in the First Baptist 
Church, on Feb. 4, in costume and action, 
under the auspices of the music commit- 
tee of the church. The conductor was 
the pastor, Rev. Francis S. Bernauer. 
The pageant had been adapted, enlarged 
and partly rewritten by him, and he had 
trained the speakers, arranged the epi- 
sodes and selected the music, which was 
given by a large choir and several so- 
ioists. Flora Belle Smith was one of the 
principals, and C. D. McCready, Leon 
S. Pond and Helene Mosher, pupil of 
Miss Smith, also sang. The readers 
were Mrs. M. H. Van Dyk, Leta Flem- 
ing and Mrs. C. E. Hooper, Henry White- 
field Laite, baritone, was also a soloist. 

The Norumbega Club gave its annual 
musicale, under the direction of the 
music committee of which Mrs. Neil E. 
Newman is chairman, on Feb. 16, at the 
home of Mrs. Wilfred I. Butterfield, be- 
fore an appreciative audience of club 
members and invited guests. A delight- 
ful program drawn from the works of 
modern composers was given. As guest 
artist of the afternoon, Mary Hayes 
Hayford, pianist, opened the program 
with a group of ultra-modern composi- 
tions, prefacing each number with ex- 
planatory remarks upon the lives and 
works of the composers. Mrs. Butter- 
field, soprano, sang in charming manner 
two groups of songs, her first group in- 
cluding D’Hardelot’s “I Think” and Sid- 
ney Homer’s “A Banjo Song.” Gwendo- 
line Barnes Robinson played the violin 
obbligatos for the final group of num- 
bers by Tosti and Nevin, and was also 
heard in an interesting group by living 
American composers, consisting of Franz 
Bornschein’s “Roses of Yesterday,” A. 
Walter Kramer’s Elegy in G Minor, and 
Robert H. Prutting’s “Pastel.” Mrs. 
Newman was a sympathetic accompanist. 

A patriotic program, followed by a 
colonial party in costume, was given by 
the Schumann Club on Feb. 20, at the 
home of Mrs. B. F. Adams. A quartet 
composed of Flora Belle Smith and Mrs. 
George Bowden, sopranos, and Mrs. 
Henry Drummond and Mrs. Earl Her- 
rick, contraltos, sang “Tenting Tonight” 
and “Suwanee River.” A feature of the 
program was the singing by the club 
chorus of Will McFarland’s “America 
the Beautiful.” The soloists were Doro- 
thy Dyer, soprano; Faith Donovan, ’cel- 
list, and Charlotte Drummond, pianist. 
The accompanists were Dorothy Doe 
Hicks and Hilda Donovan. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Rev. Joseph A. 
Dunney, superintendent of Catholic 
schools of the Albany diocese, gave a 
lecture at Knights of Columbus Hall re- 
cently on “The Music of the Centuries.” 
Father Dunney traced the history of 
music from the earliest times to the 
present, giving particular attention to 
the influence exerted by the Benedictine 
and Gregorian monks in its development. 
Marjorie McGrath, soprano; Raymond J. 
Zwack, violinist; Frank J. McDonough, 
John M. Zwack and Alice McEneny, pi- 
anists, gave musical illustrations. 


NIAGARA FALLS CHORUS 
GIVES A HOLST PROGRAM 





Evening Devoted to Englishman’s Works 
Arouses Interest—Recital Given 
by Edith Friedman 


N1AGARA FALLs, N. Y., March 10.—The 
seventh concert in the series of the Music 
Society of Niagara Falls was given at 
Howard Hall on March 1. It was an 
“all-Holst” night and works of the Eng- 
lish composer were received with vary- 
ing interest. The program opened with 
an “Ave Maria” sung by the chorus 
of women’s voices which was given con- 
siderable applause. Three songs with 
violin obbligato from “A Medieval An- 
thology” were given by Helen V. Bridg- 
man, contralto, and Florence Wescott, 
Both the voice part and the violin ob- 
bligato were decidedly well done. “A 
Dirge for Two Veterans,‘ given by the 
chorus of men, made a good impression. 
The chorus, trained by F. A. Lidbury, 
who has made a study of Holst and other 
moderns, gave a really thrilling per- 
formance. The mixed chorus under Mr. 
Lidbury sang the “Hymn to the Un- 
known God,” the men’s voices, the 
“Hymn to Indra” and the women the 
“Hymn to Agni,” the text of these being 
from the Rig Veda. Carl Heywang, 
baritone, was heard in “The Waters and 
the Sky,” two more hymns from the Rig 
Veda giving them forceful interpre- 
tation. The Women’s Chorus sang 
“Spring and Summer” the text from a 
poem of Kalidasa, three songs from “The 
Princess” and “The Song of the 
Drovers.” The men were heard in “The 
Song of the Ship Builders.” 

This series of concerts has had a de- 
cidedly educational value and has done 
much toward introducing modern music 
to local music-lovers. 

Edith Friedman, pianist, gave an in- 
teresting recital at Howard Hall on 
Feb. 27, under the auspices of the Men’s 
Club of Temple Beth El, playing the 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 57, a group of 
Chopin numbers, Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 
12, Tarantella and the familiar “Liebe- 
straum.” She made a very favorable 
impression on a large audience. 

FRANCIS D. BOWMAN. 





NEwaARK, N. J.—The South Side High 
School Orchestra, Philip Gordon, con- 
ductor, was a feature of the concert 
given for the members of the Ezekiel 
Lodge recently. The fifty young players 
acquitted themselves creditably. At the 
same concert, Miriam Docton, soprano, 
displayed a well-schooled voice in Schu- 
bert’s “Du bist die Ruhe,” and Curci’s 
“Naples Will Sing Forevermore.” Heler. 
Sinigalliano, violinist, played solos by 
Kreisler, Sarasate and Schubert and 
Dorothy Hollander, pianist, and Clar- 
ence Talisman, violinist, also appeared. 





Norman Johnston, baritone, was sched- 
uled to give a recital at Susquehanna 
University, Selingsgrove, Pa., on March 
15. 


CHORAL ORGANIZATIONS 
LEAD TORONTO EVEN’'s 





Eaton Choir in Fourth Annual Conce; __ 


University Glee Club Sings 


TORONTO, CAN., March 10.—The E: 
Choral Society, under the baton of H. \ 
Fletcher, sang an interesting progy iy, 
well at its fourth annual concert on | 
22 and was greeted by an audience w! 
filled Massey Hall almost to its capac 

The chorus, comprising 158 sing: 
was assisted by Lucy Gates, sopr: yy 
soloist, and Carlos Salzedo, solo har; 
both of whom were received with mai 
favor. Of the choral numbers, Lass: 
“Thou Alone” was especially well giv ; 


and it and Macfarren’s “You Stole 
Heart” had to be repeated. 

There was some good singing by ‘he 
University Glee Club under the lead: 
ship of J. M. Sherlock at its annual 
cert in Convocation Hall on Feb. 22. 1 
numbers were effectively given by 


club, and the assisting artists whose 


work was appreciated by the audien« 
were Winnifred Lugrin-Fahey, sopran. 
J. Campbell McInnes, baritone, and | 
nel Bilton, ’cellist. 

A brilliant recital was given at J 
kins Galleries on Feb. 21 by Mar 
Beck, soprano, and Helen Little, pianis: 


The work of Miss Beck was very effev- 


tive, her soprano voice being of exce) 
tional quality. Miss Little also gained 
success in a well-balanced list of nun 
bers. The recital, which was well a: 
tended. was in aid of the Canadian N»« 
tional Institute for the Blind. 

Ethel Tamblyn-Cooper, contralto, ga 
an interesting recital at the Conse 
tory of Music Hall on Feb. 20 in a p) 
gram that represented a wide range 
style. She was accompanied by Elma 
Ferguson-Cuthbertson and assisted 
Frank C. Blachford, violinist, and Hele: 
Williams, child pianist, who also pleas 
the audience. WILLIAM J. BRYANS 
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“Listening for Opportunity’s Knock,”’ 


Ninen Romaine Won Chance for Début 


PROGR ee eee eee eee OLLIE Lee eee eee 


MCU LeeLee RELL 


Grit and Willingness to Try 
Yielded Reward to Ameri- 
can Pianist During Student 
Days in Leipzig—Prefers 
Audiences in Cities That 
Are Not Surfeited With 
Much Music 


TINON ROMAINE, an American 
N pianist who has recently been con- 
-ertizing in her native land and appear- 
ing with the Detroit Symphony and 
other orchestral bodies, is as well known 
in the countries of Europe as she is 
here; in fact, she began her invasion o! 
Europe first and while still in her ’teens 
was appearing with the leading orches- 
tras. There are few cities of any musi- 
cal standing on the continent that have 
not heard her; yet in spite of long resi- 
dence in foreign lands she is, in he. 
bubbling good humor, unfailing optim- 
ism and almost naive interest in lite 
itself, a thoroughly representative 
American. 

On a recent visit to New York Miss 
Romaine discussed the various methods 
of gaining a hearing that are open to 
the pianist. 

“In the light of my own experience 
it is difficult to lay down any hard and 
fast rule for the aspirant,” she said. 
“My own beginning was unique, to say 
the least. Grit and the willingness to 
try anything once are said to be two of 
our national characteristics, and 1 be- 
lieve I had the pleasure of converting 
one orchestral conductor in Germany tz 
that belief. It happened during my stu- 
dent days, and I was not far along in 
my ’teens—just far enough along to have 
all the confidence in the world. I was 
studying in Leipzig and although I had 
not done any public playing to amount 
to anything I had quite a good reper- 
toire, including a couple of concertos. 
Above all I had lots of ambition. 

“In a city not far away there was 
a very good orchestra that employed 
well known soloists. On one occasion a 
friend of mine received word that a 
pianist had been unable to appear, 
through illness, at the last moment. 
The conductor, who placed a lot of faith 
in my friend’s judgment, agreed to let 
me substitute, as I happened to know 
the concerto they were playing. In those 
days I looked even younger than I really 
was. I arrived at rehearsal in the morn- 
ing and approached the conductor, who 
didn’t know me from Adam. When I 
told him I had come to play with his 
orchestra the poor man sank helplessly 
into a seat. 


An Open-Minded Conductor 


“*But you’re only a baby,’ he groaned. 
‘Have you ever played with an orches- 
tra?’ I was forced to admit I never had. 
though I realized he was in danger ot 
apoplexy when I made the admission. 
jut he knew it was too late to get an- 
other soloist and he would either have 
to use me or leave out the concerto. That 
man was what we American call ‘a good 
sport.’ He was willing to give me the 
benefit of the doubt—at least for the 
rehearsal. Fortunately I knew that con- 
certo as well as I knew my own name. 


EE"? Eien -- 





























Photo by Apeda 
Ninon Romaine, Pianist 


I don’t know how I played it; at the 
time, I suppose, I thought it a pretty fine 
performance. At least it went smoothly 
enough, and I’m glad to say the doubting 
conductor became a very good friend of 
mine. I have played with him several 
times since.” 

Miss Romaine’s tour this spring has 
taken her into a number of cities in the 
Middle West—cities she has not visited 
for a number of seasons. 

“This tour solved for me a problem 
that had been on my mind since I landed 
in New York. It seemed that every mu- 
sician in the world must have preceded 
me. It didn’t seem possible that there 
was a place for all of them. But when 
I got back to once familiar territory in 
the West I realized that New York was 
only a distributing point for a vast field 
of musica] activity that kept all these 
artists busy. I admit a strong par- 
tiality for the West. After playing in so 
many cities where the audiences are al- 
most surfeited with concerts of all kinds 
it is refreshing to play for people who 
thoroughly enjoy a program, and the 
better it is the more they appear to 
enjoy it. 

“There apparently is an_ unlimited 
field for the musician in this country, 
and nowhere is his work more appre- 
ciated. When I come back next fall I 
shall make a much more extensive tour 
and visit a number of places that I’m 
anxious to play in. In the meantime I 
have some appearances in London and 
elsewhere on the other side that will 
occupy the summer. Charles N. Drake, 
under whose management I shall play 
next season, informs me that there are a 
number of cities that have already ex- 
pressed a desire to hear me. I am at 
least equally interested in visiting them 
to see just how extensive this great musi- 
cal awakening in America is.” 

SYDNEY DALTON. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
March 10.—Maria_ Ivogiin, 
and Myra Hess, pianist, appeared under 
the auspices of the Morning Musicals, 


Inc., this week, the former in recital at 
the Mizpah Auditorium on March 5 and 
the latter at the Temple Theater on the 
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of invaluable assistance. 








i Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. 
Ask to hear them. 




















morning of March 7. Miss Ivogiin’s pro- 
gram was highly interesting and able 
accompaniments were provided by Michel 
Raucheisen. Miss Hess played a pro- 
gram embracing numbers by Scarlatti, 
Bach, Chopin, Schumann and Debussy. 
A large audience particularly enjoyed 
the Schumann “Etudes Symphoniques.” 
“In a Persian Garden” by Liza Leh- 
mann was given a splendid performance 
before the Salon Musicale on March 2 
at the home of Mrs. George L. Tickner. 
The soloists were Florence Hartmann, 


soprano; Leona McChesney, contralto; 
Harry Weishoon, tenor, and Morton 
Adkins, baritone. Geraldine Arnold, 


pianist, and Alma Cholet, contralto, aise 
sang two groups of songs. 
HAROLD BRYSON. 


ARRANGE EASTON SERIES 


School Official Sponsors Concerts—Visit- 
ing Artists Heard 

EASTON, PA., March 10.—The music 
committee of Easton Community Service, 
of which James Beam, director of music 
in the public schools is chairman, has ar- 
ranged a series of three concerts for the 
double purpose of entertainment and 
education from the musical standpoint. 
Helena Marsh, contralto, gave the firsv 


concert and was warmly applauded. 
The Tollefsen Trio was next in the 
series, playing on Feb. 19. The _ pro- 


gram included Arensky’s Trio in D 
Minor and solo groups for each of the 
three members: Augusta Schnabel-Tol- 
lefsen, pianist; Carl Tollefsen, violinist, 
and Paul Kefer, ’cellist. 

The Zimmer Harp Ensemble of Bos- 
ton and Mario Cappelli, tenor, appeared 
before a large audience on Feb. 20. The 
trio did excellent work, and Mme. Nellie 
Zimmer was particularly pleasing in a 
number of harp solos. Mr. Cappelli 
sang, among other numbers, the 
“Xerxes” aria, “Ombra mai fu,” with 
the harp trio accompaniment. 

Alexander J. Thiede, first violinist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, gave an un- 
usually fine recital here recently. Mr. 
Thiede, a former Eastonian, was at his 
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best in a Tartini Sonata and the Wieni- 
awski Concerto in D Minor. 

The second of the series of musicales 
given yearly under the direction of the 
music committee of the Woman’s Club 
took place on Feb. 28, when a paper on 
the racial characteristics and psychology 
of the Russian people was read and a 
musical program illustrated the points 
made in the paper. Following the policy 
of the club since the inauguration of 
these musicales several years ago, local 
artists gave the various numbers which 
included solos for piano, violin and voice 
and two numbers by the Woman’s Club 
Chorus. This chorus, conducted by Mrs. 
George C. Macan, with the support of 
Mrs. E. R. Yarnelle, pianist, has shown 
notable development this season. 


HEAR WICHITA SYMPHONY 


Everett Williams Soloist with Forces— 


Heifetz Gives Recital 

WICHITA, KAN., March 10.—The 
Wichita Symphony, under the baton of 
P. Hans Flath, gave the second concert 
of its present season at the Palace Thea- 
ter on Feb. 25. Although the organ- 
ization numbers less than thirty players, 
careful work on the part of both conduc- 
tor and players has brought it to a fine 
state of efficiency. The soloist was 
Everett Williams, baritone, whose sing- 
ing was warmly applauded by the audi- 
ence. Mr. Williams was also soloist at 
the last meeting of the Saturday After- 
noon Musical Club on March 3, singing 
groups of French, English and American 
songs. 

Jascha Heifetz made his first appear- 
ance before a Wichita audience on 
March 2, his recital program opening 
with Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor. The 
audience, which filled the Forum, was 
enthusiastic, demanding numerous ex- 
tras. Samuel Chotzinoff assisted in ac- 
companiments. 7 ia 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, will be the 
soloist with the Brooklyn Orchestral So- 
ciety in Brooklyn on March 19. 


All the material in MUSICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be_ reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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CAHIER 


America’s Contralto of 
International Fame 


“An artist for artists!’’—Augustus 


O. Palme. 


“The verdict of Europe is right!” 
—Commercial. 


“Simply 
H. Rogers. 


overwhelming !”’—James 


“A woman of magnetism!”—Deems 


Taylor. 


— sang gorgeously!”’—New York 
un. 


“She was superb!”—K. Spaeth. 


Orchestra Appearances 
Booked for Season 


1922-1923 


Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra 


LEOPOLD STOKOVSKI, 
Washington, D. C., 


Conducting 
Nov. 7 
The Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra 
FRITZ REINER, Conducting 
Cincinnati, Nov. 10 and 11 
The Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, Conducting 
November 16 and 17 
The Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra 
NICOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conducting 
December 8 and 9 


The Friends of Music Society, 
New York 


ARTUR BODANZKY, Conducting 
December 31 


Beethoven Association 


CAHIER, CASALS, THIBAUD, BAUER 
New York January 8 


New York City Recitals 


February 5 and March 5 


The Friends of Music Society, 
New York 


ARTUR BODANZKY, Conducting 
February 25 


Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra 


FRITZ REINER, Conducting 
April 2, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Personal Representative 


ONA B. TALBOT 


916 Hume Mansur Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BALDWIN PIANO 











ST. LOUIS REVELS IN A WAGNER PROGRAM 





Symphony, Under Ganz, Wins 
Triumph—Hear Piano and 


Voice Recitals 
By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, March 10.—An all-Wagner 
program, given at the thirteenth pair of 
concerts by the St. Louis Symphony, 
under Rudolph Ganz, was a distinct tri- 
umph for both orchestra and conductor. 
The orchestral works included the Over- 


ture to “Rienzi,” the Prelude to Act I 
and Introduction to Act III from 
“Lohengrin,” the “Forest Murmurs” 
from “Siegfried” and Siegfried’s Fune- 
ral March from “Gotterdimmerung.” 
The soloist was Margaret Matzenauer, 
contralto of the Metropolitan, who re- 
peated the success she won in a similar 
program last year with her singing of a 
recitative and aria from “Rienzi,” the 
Immolation Scene of Briinnhilde from 
“Gotterdimmerung” and the _ song, 
“Traume,” given as encore. She was 
accorded a great demonstration at each 
concert. Mr. Ganz provided superb ac- 
companiments. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison were pre- 


sented in a two-piano recital at the 
Odeon in the last concert of Elizabeth 
Cueny’s “People’s Course” last Satur- 
day evening. The artists gave beauti- 
fully synchronized interpretations of a 
Fantasie and Fugue by Bach, arranged 
by Bauer; a Prelude by César Franck, 
a Scherzo by Saint-Saéns and the same 
composer’s “Variations on a Theme by 
Beethoven,” works by Rachmaninoff, and 
Arensky and Iljinsky, Casella’s “Pupa- 
zetti” and a “Jazz Study” by E. B. Hill. 
A number of extras were added. 

Isa Kremer, singer of international 
ballads and folk-songs, was presented in 
concert, assisted by Kurt Hetzel, pianist, 
at the Odeon on March 2. Works in 
Russian, French, Italian, Jewish and 
English were given with fine discern- 
ment. Mr. Hetzel, besides providing ac- 
companiments, played two solo groups. 

Carolyn Cone-Baldwin of New Or- 
leans, pianist, was the soloist at the 
latest “pop” concert of the St. Louis 
Symphony, playing MacDowell’s Con- 
certo, No. 1, in finished style. Her play- 
ing evoked much enthusiasm from a 
large audience. The orchestra played a 
well-balanced program in fine fashion, 
despite the player’s fatigue from having 
given four concerts in three days on 
tour. 





LONDONERS IN NEW HAVEN 


Noted String Quartet Shares Calendar 
with Local Forces 


NEw HAVEN, CONN.—March 10.—The 
second concert of the local symphony 
series was given on Tuesday evening in 
Woolsey Hall, before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. The conductor, 
David S. Smith, dean of the Yale School 
of Music, chose a program devoted to 
music by Wagner. This included the 
“Prize Song” from “Mastersingers,” in 
which the soloist was the concertmaster 
of the orchestra, Isadore Troostwyk, who 
played with warmth and beauty of tone. 
There were many recalls for the violin- 
ist. The orchestra played effectively. 

The London String Quartet appeared 
on Feb. 21 in Sprague Memorial Hall, 
playing with success Quartets by Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and McEwen. The vis- 
itors were cordially welcomed by a large 
audience. This was the third of the Al- 
bert A. Sprague Chamber Concerts. 

A joint concert by the University 
Glee Club of New York and the Yale 
University Glee Club was held in Wool- 
sey Hall, on Feb. 21. The soloist was 
Zelina de Maclot, soprano, accompanied 
by William Reddick, pianist. Dr. Arthur 
D. Woodruff and Marshall Bartholomew 
were the conductors. 

The St. Ambrose Music Club presented 
an Oriental program on Feb. 21 at the 
Hotel Taft. 

Harry B. Jepson, organist, gave the 
fourth recital of his course on the New- 
berry organ in Woolsey Hall, on Feb. 
18, the program comprising works by 
Jepson, Acadelt, Boellmann, Karg-Elert, 
Brahms and Vierne. 

The Arthur Whiting recital, on Feb. 
19, was devoted to piano compositions 
by Beethoven, Debussy, Bach, Chopin 
and Liszt. 

Under the auspices of the Yale School 
of Music, Lorraine Wyman, soprano, as- 
sisted at the piano by Louis H. Smith, 
was heard in an interesting recital of 
Folk Songs, on Feb. 23, in Sprague 
Memorial Hall. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 








Grace Wood Jess Tours California 


Grace Wood Jess, folk-song singer, 
opened her March tour of California 
with a recital in Tulare on the evening 
of March 3, to be followed by appear- 
ances in Dinuba, Modesto, Sacramento, 
Marysville, Red Bluff and other cities. 
She is having the assistance of Raymond 
McFeeters, pianist, in programs com- 
posed of songs from Russia, Spain, Eng- 
land, France, Negro spirituals and tunes 
from the Kentucky mountains. The tour 
is under the management of Frederic 
Shipman. 





Entertain Immigrants at Ellis Island 


A concert was given for the im- 
migrants detained on Ellis Island by 
Gertrude Flashner, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company; Gustave L. 
Becker, pianist, and John Cushing, or- 
ganist, on the afternoon of Feb. 25. Miss 
Flashner received much applause for her 
fine singing of Puccini’s “Vissi d’arte,” 
and songs by Carrie Jacobs Bond and 
John Opershaw. An encore was de- 
manded after each number. Mr, Becker 
and Mr. Cushing were also well received 
for their solo numbers. 


UKRAINIANS VISIT AUBURN 





Koshetz Singers Guests at Banquet— 
Recital by Courboin 


AUBURN, N. Y., March 10.—Before an 
audience which filled the Auditorium 
Theater the Ukrainian National Chorus, 
with A. Koshetz appearing as composer 
and conductor, presented a concert on 
Feb. 22 that elicited enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Nina Koshetz appeared as prin- 
cipal soloist, giving various numbers of 
modern Russian. composers. The attack 
and shading of the chorus and its re- 
markable technique was highly enjoy- 
able. The concert was presented by 
Max Rabinoff. Following the concert 
the members were guests of Auburn 
Ukrainians, who had raised a subscrip- 
tion fund for a banquet, which was 
served at the Osborne House. 

More than 1000 persons, it is esti- 
mated, heard Charles M. Courboin, con- 
cert organist, in a delightful organ re- 
cital on Feb. 21 at the Trinity Metho- 
dist Church, where he appeared under 
the auspices of the Men’s Brotherhood 
Class. Included in an admirably inter- 
preted program were a Bach Passa- 
caglia, César Franck’s Third Chorale, 
Alexander Russell’s “Bells of St. Anne 
de Beaupré” and “The Song of the Bas- 
ket- Weaver” and Saint-Saéns’ “Marche 
Héroique.” 

The members of the Auburn Musical 
Art Society met at dinner on Feb. 26 at 
Osborne House and a musical program 
was afterward given by Vera Burkhart 
Hill, soprano; Flora C. Godfrey, Emma 
Koenig and Claude M. Keesler, pianists, 
and Charles W. King, flautist. 

HARRY R. MELONE. 





Two Churches Get Carillons Duty Free 


WASHINGTON, March 7.—One of the 
last acts of Congress before adjourn- 
ment on March 4 was to pass bills for 
the remission of import duties on two 
sets of carillon bells, both of which were 
made in England. The bells were for 
Grace Church, Plainfield, N. J., and St. 


Ann’s Church, Kennebunkport, Me. 
A... & 





Lewis Pendleton to Sing in Maine 


Lewis Pendleton, baritone, who has 
been heard in a number of concerts in 
the East recently, will give recitals mm 
several Maine cities this month. Mr. 
Pendleton, who has just gone under the 
management of Charles N. Drake, is a 
pupil of Herbert Witherspoon. He is 
also a graduate of the Boston Conserva- 
tory. 





Gegna Tours Pennsylvania Cities 


Max Gegna, ’cellist, who made a suc- 
cessful début as a conductor of the Rus- 
sian Symphony at the International Silk 
Exhibition, held recently in New York 
at the Grand Central Palace, has com- 


pleted a short tour in Pennsylvania, ,,. 
pearing in recital in Kutztown; in j,j;; 
recital with Elsie Baker, contralto j;, 
Myerstown, and with his own com; 

in Reading. This was Mr. Gegna’s? |; 
annual appearance in Reading, w: e;, 
his artistry is much admired. On °}), 
occasion he was assisted by Senta }).-. 
man, accompanist and harpist; H. z¢) 
Moore, coloratura soprano, and Che.‘e, 
Whittel, a Reading accompanist. \{; 
Gegna plans to effect a permanent o6,. 
ganization of this ensemble for the 

ing of a series of educational prog: 

before schools and clubs next seaso1 





GREET HEMUS IN SYRACUSE 





“Impresario” Presented by Hinsha 
Company 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., March 10.—A per. 
formance of “The Impresario” by th, 
William Wade Hinshaw company was , 
recent event in Syracuse. Percy Hemus 
and his confréres of the company gave 


a delightful performance of Mozart’s 
amusing work. The engagement was 
under the auspices of the Women’s St 
dent Government Association of Bers, 
cuse University in the auditorium of the 
College of Fine Arts and attracted 4 
large audience. 

Charles Heffernan, tenor, appeared 
on Feb. 15 in a recital sponsored by the 
local Kappa Sigma Alumni Chapter. 
He was assisted by two Syracuse musi- 
cians, Goldie Andrews Snyder, accom- 
panist, and Myron Levee, violinist. 

At the regular meeting of the Morn- 
ing Musicales, Inc., at the Temple The 
ater on Feb. 21 the program was given 
by Marjorie Carlton and Margaret 
Ryder Kanar, sopranos; Mae _ Hal! 
Sweet, contralto, and Agnes Crawford. 
Gertrude Brande and Helen McCord, 
pianists. The accompanists were Geral- 
dine Arnold and Gladys Bush. Dr. Adolf 
Frey played the second-piano score for 
Miss McCord in the Grieg A Minor Con- 
certo. Orchestral accompaniments were 
provided for Mrs. Carlton and Mrs. 
Kanar, who sang arias from “Bohéme” 
and “Hérodiade.” Mrs. Sweet gave a 
group of English songs and Miss Brande 
and Miss Crawford played compositions 
of Chopin, Debussy and Deit. 

HAROLD BRYSON. 





PITTSBURGH HEARS DUPRE 





Noted French Organist Presents His 
Own Work in Recital 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Marce! 
Dupré was presented in an organ recita! 
at Carnegie Music Hall on Feb. 26 
under the local management of Edith 
Taylor Thomson. The program included 


works of Bach, d’Aquin, Widor and 
Bourdon, a Prelude and Fugue by the 
performer and an improvised symphony 
built upon themes submitted by mus'- 
cians of the audience. 

From an intellectual point of view, th 
organist’s reading of Bach’s great Fa 
tasie in G Minor was consistent and we 
proportioned. Particularly notable wa: 
his gradual building up to the coda, 
which was introduced with crashing 
power. The performance of the Allegro 
Vivace, from Widor’s Fifth Symphony 
was a colorful and ecstatic one. Th 
artist’s own Prelude and Fugue is a sub- 
stantial work, and the composer brought 
a rare enthusiasm to its performance 

The improvised symphony had all th 
marks of a spontaneous performance, 
the individual movements being true t 
type and well contrasted with each othe! 
On the whole, M. Dupré gave a ve! 
interesting and instructive performance 
one that would no doubt bear repetitio’ 
without losing in favor. 

RICHARD KOUNTZ 





Winifred Marshall, coloratura sopra! 
has been engaged to give her costu 
recital before the Afternoon Musi 
Club, Danbury, Conn., May 3. Miss 
Marshall has made a study of the 
ballads of the different countries of t 
seventeenth and eighteenth centur 
and one of the features of her progra 
is the Jenny Lind songs and arias, wh 
she sings in costume, using the origi 
cadenzas of the Swedish singer. 
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HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
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Monteux Revives “Faust”? Symphony of 
Liszt with Stirring Effect in Boston 





pie Work Given Locally in Entirety for First Time Since 
Days of Dr. Muck—Onegin Triumphs at Orchestra’s Pen- 
sion Fund Concert—Galli-Curci, Salzédo and Flonzaleys 
Among Week’s Artist-Visitors 





By HENRY LEVINE 
aj. MUMIA SLAC ARAL A 


OSTON, March 12.—For the first 
time since the days of Dr. Muck 
Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony was per- 
formed in its entirety by the Boston 
Symphony at the concerts on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, March 


y and 10. Liszt’s three epic character- 
pictures, “Faust,” “Gretchen” and 
“Mephistopheles,” fired Mr. Monteux 


and his orchestra to superb performances 
of the work. In the final movement, the 
Harvard Glee Club sang with stirring 
impressiveness Liszt’s musical setting of 
Goethe’s mystic poem. The solo tenor 
part was sung with imaginative feeling 
by Arthur Hackett. For the rest, the 
program contained Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso, No. 5, for String Orchestra, 
played with richness of tone and variety 
of color. The solo parts were in the 
capable hands of R. Burgin and J. Theo- 
dorowicz, violins; G. Fourel, viola, and 
J. Bedetti, ’cello. 

The Pension Fund concert by the Sym- 
phony on Sunday afternoon, March 4, 
filled Symphony Hall to overflowing. In 
part the tribute of such a gathering went 
to the excellent performances by the or- 
chestra, and in part to the admirable art 
of Sigrid Onegin, contralto, who ap- 
peared as soloist with the orchestra. 
Mme. Onegin sang Bruch’s “Lament of 
Andromache,” from ‘Achilles,’ and 
Wagner’s “Schmerzen” and “Tréume,” 
and in these she repeated the tremendous 
success she achieved at her Boston 
début a short time previously. The or- 
chestral program was devoted entirely 
to the music of Wagner. In “Wotan’s 
Farewell and Magic Fire Music,” from 
“Valkyrie,” Charles H. Bennett, bari- 
tone, sang the music of Wotan impres- 
sively. 

The People’s Symphony, with Emil 
Mollenhauer conducting, gave its eigh- 
teenth concert of the season, at the St. 
James Theater, on Sunday afternoon, 
March 4. The program consisted of 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to “Ruy Blas,” 
a Suite from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sne- 
gourotchka,” Herbert’s “Irish Rhapsody” 
and Tchaikovsky’s “Francesca da 
Rimini.” The “Snegourotchka” music 
was given its first performance in Boston 
by a symphony orchestra, and in sym- 
phonic attire, the music of the Introduc- 
tion, ‘La Danse des Oiseux,” “Le Cortege 
du Roi” and “La Danse des Bouffons,” 
expressively played by the orchestra, lost 
none of its colorful effectiveness. The 
assisting artist was Mrs. Minerva Allen 
Wood, soprano, who sang with musical 
taste the aria “Ah Perfido,” by Bee- 
thoven. 


Hear Many Recitalists 


Mme. Galli-Curci sang at the Boston 
Opera House the same afternoon, under 
the local management of L. H. Mudgett. 
The program contained songs by Pergo- 
lesi, Veracini, Wolf, MHiie, Aubert, 
Gounod, Sinding, Samuels, Russell, as 
well as “Depuis le Jour” from “Louise”; 
“Priére et Barcarolle,” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Etoil du Nord,” and the “Shadow Song” 
from Meyerbeer’s ‘“Dinorah.” More 
rested of voice, Mme. Galli-Curci sang 
with her accustomed tonal beauty and 
musical charm. Manuel Berenguer was 
the assisting flautist, and Homer Sam- 
uels the accompanist. 

Carlos Salzédo, harpist, appeared at 
Jordan Hall in a joint concert with 
Suzanne Dabney, soprano, Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 6. Mr. Salzédo played a 
group of seventeenth century composi- 
tions and a number of works of his own. 
His consummate artistry was manifest 
n his performance of these works. 
Suzanne Dabney sang two groups of 
songs and impressed with her pleasing 
voice and tasteful interpretations. Mrs. 
Dudley Fitts played effective accompani- 
nents. 

The Cecilia Society gave the first con- 
ert of its forty-sixth season at Jordan 
Hall, Wednesday evening, March 7. Last 
season the Society was forced to suspend 
its activities in mid-season owing to 
irregular attendance caused by illness. 


The recent concert, conducted by Agide 
Jacchia, showed that the Cecilia Society 
was mindful of the high traditions estab- 
lished by the performances of previous 
years. Mr. Jacchia has developed a 
chorus that is well-balanced, responsive 
and capable of expressive shadings. 
Choral works by Bach, Boughton, Bur- 
leigh, Bantock, Elgar and Tchaikovsky 
were sung. Mrs. Thomas, soprano, as- 
sisted the chorus in a “Dutch Lullaby” 
by Nevin, and Mrs. Hogardt, mezzo- 
soprano, assisted in d’Indy’s “St. Mary 
Magdalene.” Marie Nichols, violinist, 
accompanied by J. Angus Winter, gave 
effective performance of two groups of 
violin solos. Ernest Harrison was the 
capable accompanist for the Cecilia So- 
ciety. ; 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave its final 
concert of its Boston series at Jordan 
Hall, Thursday evening, March 8. The 
program comprised the Beethoven Quar- 
tet in F, Op. 13; the Quartet in D by 
Tchaikovsky, Op. 11, and Scalero’s “Rain 
in the Pine Woods,” for string quartet 
and voice, Op. 31 (MS.). Helen Stan- 
ley, soprano, gave admirable assistance 
in the performance of the last-named 
work, which was receiving its first Boston 
hearing. 
the artists was at its best in the 
quartets of Beethoven and Tchaikovsky. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff gave a piano re- 
cital at Symphony Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, March 10. His program com- 
menced with a Chopin group, included 
the Schumann “Carnaval,” some pleas- 
ing music of his own, Medtner’s “Fairy 
Tale,” and Strauss-Schulz-Evler “Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube.” Mr. Rachmaninoff’s 
playing was distinguished for its crisp- 
ness of tone, fluency, rhythmic charm and 
for its heroic splendors. <A _ capacity 
audience, including hundreds of standees, 
attended the concert. 

Mme. J. J. P. St. Coeur, soprano, and 
Francis C. Chantereaum, tenor, gave an 
operatic concert at Steinert Hall, Mon- 
day evening, March 5. Each singer gave 
commendable performances of arias and 
together they sang effective duets from 
operas. Minnie Stratton Watson played 
sympathetic accompaniments. 





Queena Mario in Boston Début 


Boston, March 10.—Queena Mario, 
coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, scored a marked success in her 
début Sunday evening before the Boston 
Athletic Association concert audience. 
The Boston Symphony Ensemble, Au- 
gusto Vannini conducting, and Alfred 
De Voto at the piano, competently accom- 
panied the singer. The artist’s items with 
orchestral assistance were an aria “L’eta 
verde passo” from “Loreley,” Catalani, 
and “Voce di Primavera” by Johann 
Strauss. Her songs included Mac- 
Dowell’s “Slumber Song,” Farley’s “The 
Night Wind,” and “Down in the Forest,” 





by Ronald. Miss Mario’s display of 
vocal art made a deep impression. 
W. J. P. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


March 10.—The third concert of the 
Woman’s Club series was given at the 
Empire Theater recently before a large 
audience by Erna Rubinstein, violinist, 
and Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera. Both artists were warm- 
lv received. The Portuguese Trio, con- 
sisting of Accacio Santos, violinist; Julio 
Ruas, ’cellist, and Laurindo Carriero, 
pianist, gave a concert in Music Hall 
under the auspices of St. Michael’s 


Church. The program contained many 
numbers by modern Portuguese com- 
posers. Mrs. CHARLES H. WARNER. 





BANGOR, ME. 


March 10.—Presenting a program of 
unusual length, nearly doubled by extras, 
Harry Whitefield Lait, Canadian bari- 
tone, was heard recently in the auditor- 
ium of the First Baptist Church. He 
was assisted by A. Stanley Cayting, vio- 


The impeccable ensemble of - 


linist, of this city, and accompanied at 
the organ by Mrs. E. L. Howes, who 
opened the program with a solo group, 
and by Mrs. Dorothy Doe Hicks at the 
piano. Mr. Lait sang five groups of songs 
and was at his best in the group by 
American composers. Mr. Cayting, be- 
sides playing the obbligato in the Ber- 
ceuse from Godard’s “Jocelyn,” contrib- 
uted two solo groups. C. Winfield Rich- 
mond, pianist and teacher, addressed the 
members of the Schumann Club recentlv 
at his studio on “Music in Paris Today,” 
giving an intimate talk on the life, con- 
ditions, and characteristics of the French 
people with special stress laid upon Isi- 
dor Philipp and Charles-Marie Widor. 
Mr. Richmond was assisted in a short 
musical program which followed his ad- 
dress, by Anna Strickland, soprano, and 
Mary Hayes Hayford, pianist. Miss 
Hayford also acted as accompanist for 
Miss Strickland. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 10.—The Chromatic Club, in 
Twentieth Century Hall, presented Clara 
E. Schlenker and Lucille Wilson, pian- 
ists; Edna Zahm, soprano prize winner 
at the National American Music Festival 


last fall, and Ethyol McMullen, accom- 
panist, in recital on March 3. Miss 
Zahm used a voice of unusual sweetness 
to good advantage in groups of songs in 
English, Italian, French and Spanish. A 
large audience showed its appreciation. 
Miss Schlenker and Miss Wilson, at two 
pianos, played the D Minor Concerto by 
Rubinstein with excellent tone and musi- 
cianship. Miss Schlenker gave the Bee- 
thoven A Flat Sonata, Op. 26, in a 
fashion that brought her many recalls. 
At the early March meeting of the 
American Artists’ Club, the supporting 
organization to the National Musical 
Festival Association, of which John Lund 
and Seth Clark are conductors, and A. A. 
Van de Mark manager, more than 100 
new members were received into the 
organization, Louise Michael making the 
address of welcome. Canisius College 
Trio, and Trinity Church Choir, Seth 
Clark, leader, gave the musical part of 
the program. A large audience attended 
the Municipal organ recital, March 4, 
in Elmwood Music Hall, under the aus- 
pices of the city department of parks 
and public buildings. DeWitt C. Garret- 
son, choirmaster at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
gave a program, including Bach and 
Tchaikovsky numbers, and_ Florence 
Reid, contralto, was _ recalled’ several 
times after vocal numbers, including 
compositions by Brahms and Burleigh. 
FRANK W. BALCH. 





STAMFORD, CONN. 


March 10.—The Lenox String Quar- 
tet, Sandor Harmati, first violin; Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, second violin; Nicholas Mol- 


davan, viola, and Emmeran_ Stoeber, 
’cellist, appeared under the auspices of 
the Schubert Club in the Woman’s Club 
Auditorium on Feb. 28. The quartet 
won enthusiastic applause in a Quartet, 
Op. 76, No. 4, by Haydn; Canzonetta, 
Mendelssohn; numbers by Frank Bridge, 
Debussy and the “American” Quartet, 
Op. 96, Dvorak. J. W. COCHRAN. 





WILMINGTON, DEL. 


March 10.—Announcement was made 
today by the Municipal Music Commis- 
sion that the prize of $50 for verses for 
a Wilmington City Song had _ been 
awarded to Mrs. Christine Howes Had- 
cock. Honorable mention was given to 
the poem submitted by Mrs. Julia Red- 
ford Tomkinson. The Music Commission 
authorized a further competition for a 
suitable musical setting. This will be 
open to composers throughout the coun- 
try. THOMAS HILL. 





On the occasion of his last New York 
recital this season at Aeolian Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, March 18, John 
Charles Thomas, baritone, will present a 
program of much interest, including Old 
Italian, German, French and English 
groups. 


H-E-N-R-Y L-E-V-I-N-E 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Steinert Hall, Boston 











CLEVELAND'S WEEK 
RICH IN NOVELTIES 


Beryl Rubinstein Plays Sel- 
dom Heard Concerto and 
Dupré Improvises 
By Grace Goulder Izant 


CLEVELAND, March 12.—A Cleveland 
pianist, Beryl Rubinstein, was the soloist 
at last week’s pair of concerts by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, March 8 and 10. 
He chose Saint-Saéns’ Concerto No. 5, in 
F Major, never before played here and 
seldom performed in America. The 
young pianist’s success was marked, his 
hearers applauding him warmly. Con- 
ductor Sokoloff chose the Beethoven Sym- 
phony No. 7 as his main offering. Liszt’s 
“Les Preludes” was the concert’s con- 
cluding number. 

Another Cleveland musician, Carmela 
Cafarelli, coloratura soprano, shared 
honors March 4 at Public Hall with Tito 
Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Opera. The 
two were scheduled for a performance 
the following night but their concert 
was put ahead when word was received 
that Giovanni Martinelli could not fulfil 
his engagement for March 4. Mr. Schipa, 
heard here for the first time, won great- 
est favor, perhaps, in a selection from 
Massenet’s “Manon,” although some of 
his lighter songs were equally well done, 
all showing the singer’s great versatility. 
Mme. Cafarelli’s appearance was her 
first in this country since completion of 
her studies at the Santa Cecilia Acad- 
emy, Rome, and concert tours on the 
Continent. “Una Voce Poco Fa” from 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,’ the Mad 
Scene from Thomas’ “Hamlet,” and a 
number of lyrics with numerous encore 
numbers made up her greatly applauded 
offerings. 

Marcel Dupré, organist at Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Paris, held an audience of 400 
spellbound at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art on March 9. The _ outstanding 
achievement in a notable program was 
the improvisation in the form of a sym- 
phony from themes submitted by six 
Cleveland musicians and read by M. 
Dupré just before his performance. 
Nikolai Sokoloff and Arthur Shepherd, 
conductor and assistant conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, submitted themes 
that were used as the opening movement 
of the symphony; Ernest Bloch of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, supplied a 
passacaglia movement for the second; 
James H. Rogers and Patty Stair sup- 
plied scherzo themes, while the finale was 
from the pen of Edwin Arthur Kraft, 
organist at Trinity Episcopal Cathedral 
and the Public Hall. The entire sym- 
phony was a finished product, embel- 
lished with all the arts and devices of 
the composer’s pen. 

The first movement of Widor’s Fifth 
Symphony with the player’s own work, 
Prelude and Fugue in G Minor, were his 
best received items. Other numbers were 
Bach’s Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor; 
“Noél” with variations, D’Aquin; 
Franck’s Third Chorale in A Minor, and 
Emile Bourdon’s “Carillon.”’ Every avail- 
able seat in the museum was occupied 
with hundreds of persons refused admis- 
sion because of limited capacity. 

The Cleveland String Quartet, com- 
posed of Louis Edlin and Carlton Cooley, 
violins; Samuel Lifschey, viola, and Vic- 
tor De Gomez, ’cello, gave a program 
on March 6in the Women’s City Club 
auditorium under the auspices of the 
Cleveland Chamber Music Society. The 
players were assisted by Louis Dufrasne 
and Robert H. Brown, horn players. The 
program comprised Beethoven’s Sextet 
with two horns; Dvorak’s Terzetto, and 
Schumann’s Quartet in A minor. 








John Tasker Howard, composer and 
lecturer, gave a_ series of three 
lectures at the Albermarle Theater in 
Brooklyn on Feb. 22, 23 and 24. Mr. 
Howard illustrated his lectures at the 
piano and also had the assistance of 
the Ampico. 
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in the critical opinions of the young stu- 
dent about the stars he was hearing 
nightly in opera, a career brought to an 
end for him only too rapidly through ill- 
health, and his conviction, according to 
his own words, that he had no talent for 
music; in his injunction to his brother to 
improve his stock of knowledge, “for the 
more you know, the more you are re- 
spected, and the more power you have 
both to help yourself and others”; in the 
curious example of his business capacity 
when, busy with his study of counter- 
point and thorough-bass, he tried to per- 
suade a friend to join him in buying a 
small Austrian brewery; in his experi- 
ences as an officer in the Civil War, 
wherein he was badly wounded, and in 
which he caught the only glimpse he 
ever had of Lincoln, who “looked like 
marble, and was very strange in his 
black clothes and his tall hat; in the 
story of his benefactions to Harvard, 
his Alma Mater; in his frank confession 
that he wished to write music, but wrote 
only “a few songs good enough for th: 
fire of the grate”; in his chivalry, his 
devotion to duty, his loyalty to old 
friendships, his sterling, inflexible hon- 
esty. His biographer has rambled 
through a great mass of material he was 
obliged to handle, but this ramble will 
prove of continuous charm to every 
reader who takes the journey with him. 
. P. J. NOLAN. 





Caruso’s Struggles and Triumphs 


R those who knew Enrico Caruso 
only as he was in his time of glory 
at the Metropolitan Opera House and as 
the supreme singer of his day, there was 
always something of mystery in the 
earlier years of the tenor’s operatic 
career. His fortunes immediately before 
his Metropolitan advent, including his 
triumphs at Covent Garden and his bril- 
liant successes at La Opera in Buenos 
Aires and at the Scala at Milan, were 
well enough known. Beyond that, retro- 
spect assumed a vagueness strange in 
these times when the spotlight usually 
can be turned at any time on any detail 
of the past life of a world celebrity. 
The death of the prince of song in 
August, 1921, sent news chroniclers 
scurrying in the quest of facts. They 
discovered little that projected any new 
light on the Caruso who sang in a score 
of the opera houses of Europe and South 
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OF THE MOST AGREEABLE SOLOISTS EVER BROUGHT TO 
PITTSBURGH” 


Harvey Gaul—‘‘Pittsburgh Post.’’ 


America between the time of his début 
in “L’Amico Francesco” in Naples in 
1894 and his Scala début in “Bohéme” 
in 1900. Those six years only took on 
more of a legendary aspect as the result 
of the somewhat fantastic episodes re- 
lated in what was then written and pub- 
lished concerning the young Caruso, 
though here and there an _ individual 
came forward to answer, usually from 
none too vivid personal memories, the 
questions what the voice was like and 
what impression it made in the days of 
the great singer’s apprenticeship in 
opera. 

Caruso was thirty years of age when 
America first heard him. He had been 
singing on the lyric stage for nine 
years. Naples, Caserta, Cotrone, Cairo, 
Trapani, Marsala, Salerno, Palermo, 
Livorno, Fiume, Milan, Genoa, Trent, 
Petrograd, Buenos Aires, Rome, Mos- 
cow, Montevideo, Treviso, Bologna, 
Trieste, Monte Carlo, Lisbon, Rio 
de Janeiro and London had heard his 
voice before that memorable Nov. 73, 
1903, when he made his New York début 
as The Duke in “Rigoletto” under the 
egis of Heinrich Conried. The record 
seems one out of proportion to what has 
been known of Caruso’s early activities. 
How could a voice unmatched anywhere 
for beauty of tone have failed to leave 
a trail of flaming enthusiasm wherever 
it went, so vivid that all the world could 
retrace it with ease? 

It is in rending the veil of these early 
years that Pierre V. R. Key’s “Enrico 
Caruso,” written in collaboration with 
Bruno Zirato, Caruso’s secretary during 
the closing years of his life (published 
by Little, Brown & Co., Boston) is of 
interest beyond that of any ordinarily 
competent biography. Though the book 
follows the singer from birth to death, 
events of Caruso’s later years are still 
too fresh in the memory of those to 
whom his name was a word of conjura- 
tion, for the chapters dealing with his 
eighteen consecutive seasons at the 
Metropolitan to exert an equal lure. 

There are, however, some interesting 
details of these later times—Caruso’s 
utter failure with the one pupil he ever 
undertook to teach; his offer to resign 
at the beginning of his last Metropolitan 
season, tendered to General Manager 
Gatti-Casazza when his first perform- 
ances of that tragic year were rather 
sharply criticized; the truth about the 
“Pagliacci” incident, when he only pre- 
tended to trip or fall, in order to cover 
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up the breaking of his voice on a high A, 
and his sobbing outcry to Zirato behind 
the scenes: “My voice ...I thought 
it was ... gone!” But the real meat of 
the book is in the story which Mr. Key 
has told fully for the first time of what 
happened before 1900. 


Had Planned to Be Co-Author 


The tenor planned originally to be co- 
author with his biographer. Perhaps to 
the association of that time is to be 
traced the one rather curious omission, 
or virtual omission, of an incident known 
to the general public, from this volume. 
There is the necessary frankness regard- 
ing the tenor’s irregular alliance with 
Ada Giachetti, the mother of his sons, 
for whom Caruso bore a very genuine 
affection. But the reader must be alert 
of mind and rather unnecessarily vigi- 
lant of eye to identify the famous “mon- 
key house” incident in a passing refer- 
ence to an otherwise unexplained “ex- 
perience” which “Caruso encountered 
shortly before he was to reappear before 
a Metropolitan audience in 1906.” The 
importance of the manifestation of pub- 
lic confidence which followed at the opera 
house is, however, dwelt upon, for, as 
Mr. Key has written, “a cold or disap- 
proving attitude on the part of that 
assemblage might easily have sent the 
singer from American shores forever.” 

Caruso, as a boy, was in demand as a 
singer. His contralto voice seems to 
have been an unusual one. Serenading 
swains of Naples employed him to voice 
their sentiments for them. He was a 
church soloist. But after the change of 
voice came, there was a period of some- 
thing more than the ordinary vocal un- 
certainty. He studied with Vergine, who 
sought first of all to prevent forcing, 
never permitting him to use the full 
power of his voice, with the result that 
Caruso began his operatic career with 
his resources undeveloped and using only 
part of what he had. For several sea- 
sons his voice broke continually on his 
higher notes—invariably so, it seems, on 
the high B Flat of the “Carmen” “flower- 
song.” The story of how he would not 
risk a high C when Puccini asked Caruso 
to sing the “Bohéme” narrative for him 
is well known. 

This cracking of his upper tones and 
Caruso’s use of only a part of his true 
volume of tone, due to the over-cautious- 
ness of Vergine, doubtless played a part 
in keeping him in a relatively minor 
place among Italian tenors during the 
first lustrum of his operatic career. He 
was. slender and_ good-looking, but 
clumsy and lacking in routine. At 
Caserta, in 1895, where he sang Turridu 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” the news- 
paper writers commented on a conflict 
between the voice of Caruso and his 
music; his acting they pronounced “aw- 
ful.” His memory was none too sure, 
and in an engagement at Cairo he saved 
himself in the last act of “Manon Les- 
caut” by propping a score against the 
dying Manon and singing his notes from 
it—to the indignation and dismay of the 
soprano, who was forced to forego her 
customary writhings and lie perfectly 
still during her death scene. 


His Early Difficulties 


The young Caruso was a “short- 
range” singer. Though the quality was 
much lighter and brighter than in his 
later days at the Metropolitan, the ques- 
tion whether he was a tenor at all ex- 
isted from the start. Even after Lom- 
bardi had taken Caruso in hand and had 
pointed the way to attacking his high 
tones safely through the application of 
more power, the impresario Sonzogno 
wrote to Caruso’s intercessor and agent, 
Nicola Daspuro, to say: “I thank you 
for the present you have made me by 
engaging a baritone, not a_ tenor.” 
Daspuro answered, “If Caruso is a bari- 
tone, de Lucia (then the tenor idol of 
Naples) is a basso profundo.” Mr. Key 
later quotes Caruso, himself, on the sub- 
ject of the heavier quality the singer 
used for heroic réles, as distinct from 
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the lighter one he summoned until © j¢ 
very last for a part like Nemorino » 
“L’Elisir.” Caruso jokingly insis <q 
that he had several different quali: 2; 
and kept them in different boxes |, 
drawers for the occasions on which t) -y 
were needed. (Incidentally, that fay r- 
ite joke of the types—vocal “chords” , 
vocal “cords’—appears repeatedly iy 
these chapters, but not to the ut ey 
elimination of the latter.) 

Mr. Key has succeeded in giving to is 
narrative of the years of Caruso’s flow n- 
dering the same conviction and the sa i¢ 
sense of simple reality to be found y 
later chapters devoted to his rise a iq 
ascendancy. The reason for this is fou 4 
on every page. He has the facts. Ti 
artists with whom Caruso sang in Itz y, 
in Russia, in South America, where. +; 
he went, are listed, and the record of ' 
tenor’s association with such artists .s 
Battistini, Bonci, Chaliapin, Masi:j, 
Renaud—to name only a few on the mie 
side—before America knew him, is oe 
that bristles with interest. Mr. Gat 
Casazza, who was general manager §{ 
La Seala when Caruso first sang the. 
has contributed, as many others have 
done, to Mr. Key’s store of information 

It is a fascinating story that was 
given to Mr. Key to tell. He has told it 
simply, plainly and sympathetically, 
with little of literary flourish and with 
a keen eye to illuminating bits of corr 
spondence and anecdotes of friends 
Caruso grows as the pages are turned, 
and his remarkable development as 
singer, actor and man is much more 
readily comprehended because his earlier 
struggles no longer seem half fiction o: 
fable. OscAR THOMPSON. 
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CAMDEN, N. J. 


March 10.—The Camden Concert Or- 
chestra, under the able leadership of 
Howard Cook, gave its first concert of 
the season on March 1 before a large 
audience in the First Methodist Church. 
The soloists were Hilda Reiter, soprano, 
and Paul Finkeni, pianist. Both artists 
responded with extras. The orchestra! 
numbers were effectively presented, Mas- 
senet’s “‘Phédre” Overture, being par- 
ticularly well given. An excellent flute 
obbligato was provided for “The Wren” 
by William Stein. Flora Ripka accom- 
panied Miss Reiter. A choral concer 
was given on Feb. 22 by the combined 


choirs of the First Methodist Church, 
Camden; the St. James Methodist 
Church, Olney; and the Frankford Bap- 
tist Church, under the leadership of 
James C. Warhurst. Solos were given 
by Dorothy Warhurst, soprano; Helen 
Warhurst, contralto, and Mrs. Wilma 
Jones, ’cellist. ARTHUR D. PIERCE. 
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i alter Golde to Play 
jor Marie Jeritza on 


First Tour of America 








Walter Golde, Accompanist and Coach 


Walter Golde, New York accompanist 
and coach, has been engaged to assist 
Marie Jeritza, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, in her first Ameri- 
can tour, which opened in Baltimore on 
March 6. The series of engagements 
will occupy a period of five weeks and 
will include concerts in Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Nashville, Boston, Toledo, Milwaukee 
and Columbus. Mr. Golde has had a 
very active season and has assisted many 
of the leading artists in their New York 
recitals in addition to coaching many 
singers in their concert programs. 





CANTON, OHIO 


March 10.—The orchestra of the First 
Baptist Church, under the leadership 
of H. L. QOgborn, violinist, has been 
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selected as the official orchestra to play 
at the Southwide Baptist Organized 
Class Conference to be held at Hot 
Springs, Ark., in January. The Women’s 
Club recently appointed the following 
committee to the music department; 
Mrs. E. A. McCanliss, chairman, and 
Mrs. Jim Garrison, Mrs. John Collins, 
Mrs. G. C. Doss and Mrs. Martha Galt. 
HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 


Johnson Not to Sing With Chicago 
Forces Next Season 


A report, current in Chicago to the 
effect that Edward Johnson, tenor, would 
be heard in a limited number of appear- 
ances with the Chicago Civic Opera As- 
sociation next season, was denied this 
week in an announcement by Mr. John- 
son’s managers, the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, who stated that he will sing in 
opera with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany exclusively. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

March 10.—Emma Calvé gave a recital 
on Feb. 15 and was warmly received by 
a large audience which particularly liked 
several excerpts from “Carmen” and in- 
sisted upon many encores. Yvonne 
Dienne was accompanist. Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison appeared on Feb. 23 in a 
two-piano recital for the first time here. 
The audience was highly appreciative 
and demanded several extras. Both con- 
certs were under the auspices of the 
State Teachers’ College and were given 
in the college auditorium. 

JOHN AUSTIN HOLLAND. 


ONONDAGA, N. Y. 

March 10.—Ernesto Berumen, pianist, 
and Arthur Kraft, tenor, gave a joint 
recital on Feb. 27, presenting an attrac- 
tive program of classic and modern num- 
bers. In addition to numbers by Handel, 
Havdn and Beethoven, Mr. Berumen 
played a group of Mexican folk-songs 
by Ponce and a work by Granados, which 
were much enjoyed. Mr. Kraft, who 
was accompanied by Mrs. J. Leslie Kin- 
caid, was cordially received in numbers 
by Scarlatti, Handel, Liszt, Frank 
Bridge and a manuscript song, dedicated 
to the singer by Elinor Remick Warren. 

NEWARK, OHIO 

March 10.—An interesting program 
was presented here by the Tollefson Trio 
on Feb. 23, a large audience demanding 
and receiving a number of extras. The 
concert was given under the local man- 
agement of H. F. Morringer. Ora 
Delpha Lane, violinist, appeared on Feb. 
15 in a program given under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Music Club, mak- 


ing a.favorable impression. 
JAMES: H. SCHIFF. 














LEWISTON, ME. 

March 10.—French-speaking people 
here are rehearsing “L’Amour a Bord” 
the French version of “Pinafore” which 
will be given after Lent under the aus- 
pices of “L’Association St. Dominique.” 
Emile Roy, organist of St. Peter’s 
Church, will be the conductor. 

ALICE FROST LORD. 
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gence and authority. 
and her diction fine.” 


“Her voice is one of unusual beauty and 
She sang with much warmth.” 
New York Herald. 


“As an interpreter she displayed intelli- 
Her veice is beautiful 


New York Tribune. 








Music Supervisors Are 
Missionaries in Small 
Towns, Soprano Find 
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Gladys Swarthout, Soprano 


CHICAGO, March 10.—Gladys Swarth- 
out, soprano, who has just returned from 
an extensive tour in northern Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, noted with 
satisfaction the high standard of intelli- 
gence and appreciation which prevails 
with small town audiences. 

“The singer who believes these audi- 
ences are provincial has a mistaken 
idea,’ says Miss Swarthout. “T find that 
they have as keen an understanding of 
good music as the metropolitan concert- 
goers. I do not find it necessary to make 
any radical departures in the programs 
I give in the bigger cities from those in 
the smaller towns. 

“T always want to give the best I can, 
whether it is in one place or another, 
and it is gratifying to see that the small 
towns like the best in music. I have 
often been told by local concert man- 
agers that they want my best progran: 


and that the audience I am to sing for 
is intelligent and can appreciate worth- 
while things. 

“It is surprising to see the number of 
children who attend concerts with their 
parents. I think this must be due to the 
unremitting efforts of the music super- 
visors who strive to inculcate their 
young charges with a desire to listen to 
good music. 

“The public school music supervisors 
are the missionaries of music. They ex- 
ert influence on the old as well as on the 
young, because their duties are not only 
confined to school work in the small 
places, but they are often guiding fac- 
tors in the music clubs and women’s 
clubs, and I believe they are largely re- 
sponsible for raising the standard of 
music in the small towns. A concert in 
a small town is an event. The programs 
are generally known several days before 
the event takes place, giving everyone a 
chance to become familiar with the dif- 
ferent songs and arias. When the concert 
is given, the audience has a definite idea 
of what each number is about and listens 
with understanding.” C. Q. 


Marie Miller Returns From Tour 


Marie Miller, harpist, who assisted 
Carlos Salzedo in the first performance 
of his Sonata for Harp and Piano at the 
International Composers’ Guild Concert 
at the Klaw Theater in New York on 
March 4, has returned to New York 
from a short tour that included recitals 
in Philadelphia, Indianapolis, at the 
University of Chicago, Chambersburg, 
Pa., and Chatham, Ont. She also visited 
Erie, Pa., where she is supervising direc- 
tors of a class of ten pupils at the Villa 
Marie Academy. Following her appear- 
ance with the Salzedo Harp Trio at the 
concert of the Franco-American Society 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, on March 
5, Miss Miller resumed her work as in- 
structor at the New York Institute of 
Musical Art. 





Crimi Goes Under Johnston Direction 


Giulio Crimi, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera ‘ssociation, will appear in con- 
cert r .xt season under the management 
of R. E. Johnston. Mr. Crimi sailed 
recently for Italy, where he will remain 
until the fall, when he will return to this 
country for appearances in opera and 
recital. 
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BALTIMORE HAILS 
JERITZA IN DEBUT 


Soprano Opens Concert Tour 
—Flonzaleys Among the 
Week’s Visitors 


By Franz C. Bornschein 





BALTIMORE, March 10.—Maria Jeritza 
made her initial American appearance 
as a concert artist the evening of March 
6 at the Lyric before a capacity audi- 
ence. The fame of this Metropolitan 
Opera soprano led the local public te 
anticipate a treat from this new phase 
of her musical activity. Mme. Jeritza 
at first appeared nervous, but this condi- 
tion soon passed and gave place to the 


fuller projection of her song art. In 
some Brahms lieder and in an excerpt 
from Korngold’s “Tote Stadt” she won 
prolonged applause. In the presentation 
of Mrs. Beach’s setting of “Ah, Love But 
a Day,” and Terry’s “The Answer,” 
Mme. Jeritza was exceedingly felicitous. 
The deep feeling infused into the “Sui- 
cidio” aria from “Gioconda” proved that 
the operatic medium suits this singer 
admirably. Walter Golde was a worthy 
accompanist. William Wolski, a youth- 
ful violinist, was well liked. The con- 
cert was under the management of the 
W. A. Albough Bureau. 

The Flonzaley Quartet was heard at 
the Peabody Conservatory yesterday 
afternoon, when the eighteenth recital of 
the series was given. The Beethoven 
Quartet, Op. 59, No. 2, was read with re- 
fined skill. As a modern example, the 
Quartet of Arnold Bax expressed mood 
which appealed to the discriminating 
audience. There was played also the 
Tchaikovsky Opus 11. 

Shura Cherkassky, the pianist prodigy, 
who made his début at the Little Lyric a 
week ago, under the auspices of the Pea- 
body Conservatory, appeared again, 
Saturday evening, in the main hall of 
Peabody Conservatory. A different pro- 
gram was presented and the boy again 
made a profound impression. After the 
program he reappeared to acknowledge 
the applause and finally brought for- 
ward his mother, his teacher, to share the 
ovation. 

Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and a graduate of Pea- 
body Conservatory, delighted the Pea- 
body Alumnz Association members when 
she appeared in the leading réle of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s “Trial by Jury,” 
Wednesday evening, at the annual dinner 
of the association. Harold Randolph, di- 
rector of the conservatory, was the Judge; 
Taylor Scott sang the part of Chief 
Usher; Oscar Lehmann, Defendant; Wil- 
liam Horn, Counsel, and Howard Kolen- 
stein, Foreman. Virginia C. Blackhead 
was the accompanist. 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


March 10.—Tamaki Miura; Japanese 
soprano, who is at present appearing 
in the Pacific Coast engagements of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, was one of 
the soloists at the Washington birthday 
services held at the University of South- 


ern California. Mme. Miura gave an 
effective presentation of an aria from 
Messager’s “Madame Chrysantheme,” 
“Chanson des Cigales”; “Kuruka Kuru- 
kato,” and two songs by Alda Franch- 
etti, dedicated to Mme. Miura, “Samu- 
rai” and “Dille tu Rosa.” Following 
Mme. Miura’s singing, the Degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred by the 
University upon Ignace Jan Paderewski. 
Alice Gentle, mezzo, sang with much 
charm Massenet’s “Pleurez, pleurez mes 
yeux.” Mr. Franchetti acted as Mme. 
Miura’s accompanist, and Elsa De- 
remeaux did a similar service for Miss 
Gentle. 





ABERDEEN, WASH. 


March 10.—The song recital given by 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, at the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church on Friday 
evening, Feb. 16, was well patronized by 
music lovers. Miss Smith gave a splendid 
performance of a well selected program 
of classic and modern songs. Vera John- 
ston Knight gave admirable support at 
the piano. 





DENTON, TEX. 


March 10.—Katherine Graves King of 
the College of Industrial Arts has been 
elected conductor of the Denton Male 


Chorus, succeeding John B. Crockett, 
who has resigned. Mary Anderson of 
the North Texas Normal College has 
been named accompanist to the organiza- 
tion. William Wade Hinshaw’s produc- 
tion of Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte,” a 
piano recital by Elly Ney and a song 
program by Margery Maxwell of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Association have 
been the leading events of the past two 
weeks. The Hinshaw production was 
given to a capacity audience which 
roundly applauded the work of Irene 
Williams, Lillian Palmer, Philine Falco, 
Judson House, Pierre Remington and 
Leo de Hierapolis, and of Stuart Ross, 
pianist. The program was presented at 
the Auditorium of the College of Indus- 
trial Arts as part of the Artist Course 
Series. Mme. Ney, who was greeted 
with marked favor, played Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata Sonata” and Schubert’s 
“Wanderer Fantasy” with a remarkable 
technique. Margery Maxwell was pre- 
sented at the Auditorium of the North 
Texas State Normal College in the Art- 
ist Course. The Choral Club of the 
Normal College was heard recently in a 
short program at the Auditorium of the 
First Baptist Church, Lillian Parrill, 
conductor, and Mary Anderson, accom- 
panist. JOHN B. CROCKETT. 





VERMILLION, S. D. 


March 10.—Ella Lokken, pianist, a 
member of the faculty of the University 
of South Dakota, gave a very successful 
recital recently in the University Audi- 
torium, playing the “Keltic” Sonata of 
MacDowell and compositions by Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Liszt and Debussy. Miss 
Lokken’s recital was the second in this 
season’s series of faculty recitals. The 
Vermillion Musical Society met at the 
home of Mrs. Lawrence Grange and 
heard a program devoted to the works 
of Franz Schubert. Lois Chapman, 
president of the organization, presided. 
Marjorie Dudley read a paper on the 
life and work of Schubert. Mrs. Ol- 
macher, soprano, sang “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark”; Emily Way, pianist, played the 
Ganz arrangement of the ballet music 
from “Rosamunde”; Helene Koster, con- 
tralto, sang “My Peace Thou Art,” and 
Dean W. R. Colton, violinist, gave El- 
man’s arrangement of the “Cradle 
Song.” A. L. Wilson, tenor, sang “The 
Wanderer’s Night Song” and Miss Lok- 
ken, pianist, played a piano solo. 

MARJORIE E. DUDLEY. 





NORMAN, OKLA. 


March 10.—The Girls’ Glee Club of the 
University of Oklahoma has just com- 
pleted a successful concert tour through 
the State. Herbert Wall is conductor. 
The soloists included Dorothy Taylor, 
soprano; Jeanette True, piano; Anna 
Mae Sharp, violin, and Wynona Wolfe, 
dancer. Miriam White was accompanist. 
The club makes two trips a year to dif- 
ferent parts of the State. Ann Lee Ham- 
ilton, soprano; Neil Boardman, violinist, 
and Joseph Noll, pianist, members of the 
faculty of the School of Fine Arts of the 
University, gave a concert at which the 
audience included Mrs. J. C. Walton, 
wife of the Governor; Mrs. N. A. 
Schwerke, member of the Board of Re- 
gents, and the wives of members of the 
State Legislature, who were guests of 
the University. Joseph H. Benton, tenor, 
and E. Marie Anderson, reader, ap- 
peared in a joint faculty concert last 
week. The features of the program 
were “Vainement, Ma Bien-Aimée,” from 
“Le Roi d’Y’s” by Lalo. “The Boor” by 
Anton Tchekoff and “Patterns” by Amy 
Lowell. RUTH E. MOORE. 





SHERMAN, TEX. 


March 10.—The City Commission at a 
recent meeting decided to devote a regu- 
lar monthly appropriation to the partial 
support of the Municipal Band, which 
until now has been maintained by sub- 
scriptions by local merchants. This de- 
cision came as the result of a petition 
from those interested in the organization 
which has already given a season of 
concerts in the city parks. The appro- 
priation is to be given in return for 
another series of weekly public concerts 
during the summer. 

K. GLADDEN CONGDON. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


March 10.—“Cosi Fan Tutte,” with 
Irene Williams in the leading réle, was 
applauded enthusiastically in a recent 
performance at the Coliseum. Miss Wil- 
liams shared honors with Philine Falco, 
mezzo-soprano, and Judson House, tenor. 
The opera was performed under the aus- 
pices of the Apollo Club and under the 
local management of Edward Buchanan 


Bryan. The audience which greeted 
Mischa Elman at the High School audi- 
torium recently heard an _ interesting 
program, interpreted with fine quality 
of tone. Nardini’s Sonata in D, a Saint- 
Saéns Concerto, Wieniawski’s Polonaise, 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and the “Hymn 
to the Sun,” from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Cog d’Or,” were among the numbers 
which gained chief applause. Mr. Elman 
appeared under the local management of 
Hathaway Harper. Conducted by Dean 
Fredrik Holmberg of the University of 
Oklahoma, the orchestra of the Ladies’ 
Music Club gave its first concert re- 
cently and dispiayed fine talent and 
training in an interesting program. 
Mrs. George Ade Davis and Ira T. Par- 
ker were soloists. 





DALLAS, TEX. 


March 10.—Alberto Salvi, harpist, was 
presented by the Schubert Choral Club 
at the City Hall Auditorium on Feb. 7. 


The house was filled and the applause 
compelled the artist to respond with sev- 
eral extras. The club, though handi- 
capped by the serious illness of its con- 
ductor, Julius A. Jahn, sang three num- 
bers very creditably without leadership. 
Myrtle McKay gave valuable aid as ac- 
companist. Mrs. Frank H. Blankenship, 
president of the Lone Star District of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
on Feb. 6 opened her new home in High- 
land Park, which contains a new two- 
manual organ of beautiful tone, in the 
first of a series of musicales scheduled to 
be given this season. Those who took 
part in the program were Alice Knox 
Fergusson, organist; Agnes Weeks, 
pianist; Curt Beck, violinist; Mrs. J. 
Roscoe Golden, contralto; Mrs. H. M. 
Whaling, Jr., accompanist, and Sigmund 
Spaeth, lecturer. More than 100 musi- 


cians of the city were present. 
Cora E, BEHRENDS. 





PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


March 10.—Nearly 3000 persons, it is 
estimated, gathered at the Shrine Audi- 
torium here on Feb. 17 and enthu- 


siastically applauded Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski in a_ recital. The program 
opened with Mendelssohn’s “Variations 
Serieuses,” and closed with a group of 
the compositions of Chopin and Liszt. 
The Schumann Fantasie proved most in- 
teresting to and appreciated by the audi- 
ence, the pianist responding with extras 
to such an extent as to greatly lengthen 
his recital. Eugene Redewill of the 
Redewill Music Company was local man- 
ager of the concert. 
HELEN M. REDEWILL. 





ABILENE, TEX. 


March 10.—Abilene Christian College 
Male Quartet sang during lecture week 
recently when the college entertained 


more than 200 visitors from all parts of 
Texas and Oklahoma. The singing of 
sacred and secular numbers was admir- 
able. Myrtle Dunn is conductor of the 
quartet, which comprises Ernest H. Witt 
and Ernest M. Walls, tenors, and George 
A. Klingman, Jr., and J. Alphonse 
Meyer, basses. Braswell Y. Oliver is 
accompanist. The quartet plans two 
trips in the early spring—one into the 
Panhandle and the other into Central 
Texas. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 10.—Before a large audience at 
the clubhouse, the Woman’s Club music 


department gave an interesting concert 
recently under the baton of Ina Wright 
Herbst. The feature of the program 
was the first scene of the second act of 
the “Flying Dutchman.” This was given 
in costume, and the principals were 
Mme. Herbst, Jessie Bucholz and Mrs. 
Castle. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Grace B. Davis and Edna Hovenden. 
Mrs. V. H. BRown. 
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Give Début 
Program 





promising débuts. 








Apart from participants in two mixed 
programs—one presented in Carnegie 
Hall for the joint benefit of the Franco- 
American Musical Society and the Ameri- 
can Field Service, and the other in the 
Town Hall by the American Music Guild 
_five singers were heard, in addition to 
Mme. Stanley. Joseph Schwarz, bari- 
tone, headed the list. Josephine Houston, 
Emma Patten Hoyt and _ Francesca 
Marni, all sopranos, gave début recitals. 
Mme. Wolfe-Rashkis appeared in joint 
recital with Lajos Shuk, ’cellist. 

Four pianists presented programs: 
Myra Hess, Ethel Leginska, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch and William Bachaus. Mr. 
Bachaus played a program of works in 
C Sharp Minor. There were three violin- 
ists, all ——. their New York recital 
débuts: Ruth Pierce Posselt, about ten 
years old; Sylvia Lent and Isidor Green- 
berg. A dance recital found Hannelore 
Ziegler and Michio Itow as associates. 


Sylvia Lent, March 5 


Sylvia Lent, a young and gifted Amer- 
ican violinist, made her first New York 
appearance on Monday afternoon of last 
week in Aeolian Hall. Miss Lent, who 
has been the pupil of Franz Kneisel and 
Leopold Auer, returned only recently 
from a concert tour abroad, upon which 
she had great success. Making allow- 
ances for youth, her work is already 
more than promising. She plays with 
an extraordinary sweep, reminding one 
at times of Maud Powell. Her intona- 
tion is excellent and her tone good—bui 
) monotonous. In the Auer arrangement 

of Vitali’s Chaconne she did some very 
fine playing, suggesting the possibility 
, of big things to come with maturer ex- 
perience and feeling. The Bruch Scotch 
Fantasy had its moments, but was not 
of sustained interest. A Kreisler ar- 
rangement of a Chanson and Pavane by 
Couperin were very beautiful in their 
delicacy. A number of other short pieces 
filled out a group and the program closed 
with a Chopin Nocturne, arranged by 
Wilhelmj, and the Vieuxtemps Polonaise 
Yy in A. The audience, which was of un- 
‘ik. || usual size for a début recital, was en- 
thusiastie in its applause. André Be- 
noist provided excellent tee i an 





| 











Isidor Greenberg, March 5 


ty ; Isidor Greenberg, violinist, made his 
‘ocal début at the Town Hall on Monday 
evening of last week, when his playing 
received the cordial approbation of a 
numerous audience. The more _pre- 
tentious works on his program were the 
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Rosario Sealero’s “Pioggia nel Pineto” for String Quartet with 
Voice Has Premiére Performance and Proves Interesting 
and Musicianly Work—Several Singers and Violinists 

Recitals—American Music Guild Presents 


put NISRA EUSA 


EW YORK concert-goers found a light schedule of recitals in 
the major halls last week, but the activities of the orchestras 
again made up a full calendar. 
found in recital programs, and several young artists made 

The Flonzaley Quartet, aided by Helen 

Stanley, sponsored the first performance of Rosario Scalero’s 

“La Pioggia nel Pineto,” a string quartet with voice, and the most important 

new work disclosed by the recital programs of the week. Two groups of 

new songs were presented under the auspices of the American Music Guild. 


Some important features were 





Vivaldi Concerto in G Minor and three 
movements of Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole, and the shorter numbers 
included Wilhelmj’s transcription of the 
Preislied from “Die Meistersinger” and 
arrangements by Kreisler and Auer. 
There was much to commend in 
the recital-giver’s clear-cut playing, 
straightforward style and _ unaffected 
sincerity of purpose. He produced a 


tone of good quality, his intonation was 
accurate and his technique proved ample 
for the demands made upon it. The 
Vivaldi Concerto was played with spirit 
and authority, but more verve, temper- 
mental sweep and sensitiveness to color 
effects are required for the Lalo work 
than he brought to it. Harry Gilbert 
officiated capably as accompanist. 


H. J. 





Franco-American Concert, 


March 5 


The quality of novelty marked the 
program given in Carnegie Hall for the 
joint benefit of the Franco-American 
Musical Society and the American Field 
Service on Monday evening, last week. 
Although the concert included but one 
new work—Alfredo Casella’s Foxtrot— 
most of the numbers had known but one 
or two previous performances in this 
country and fell within the category of 
interesting music seldom heard. The list 
of artists included Mr. Casella, Eva Gau- 
thier, Georges Grisez, George Mager, 
George Possell, Léon Rothier, Carlos 
Salzedo, E. Robert Schmitz and M. Tiven. 
Leroy Shields aided as accompanist. 
Saint-Saéns’ Septuor for two violins, 
viola, ’cello, contrabass and piano opened 


/ Week of Recitals in New York Brings Novelties 
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the program and was followed by two 
of Griffes’ appealing and_ beautiful 
Sketches for String Quartet Based ‘on 
Indian Themes. Mr. Rothier of the 
Metropolitan Opera sang several num- 
bers with great style and beauty of 
voice. Mr. Schmitz and Mr. Casella aia 
some excellent playing in the latter’s 
amusing “Pupazetti” for two pianos, in 
the Foxtrot, and in the closing number, 
Chabrier’s “Espana.” The Foxtrot 
proved an interesting work technically, 
but turned out to be a tango. The Sal- 
zedo Harp Trio—Marie Miller, Mr. Sal- 
zedo and Elise Sorelle—played Bach’s 
Sixth French Suite, and Mme. Gauthier 
sang superbly a group of songs by 
Griffes and Wintter Watts. The most 
impressive number of the evening was 
Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro for 
flute, harp, clarinet and string quartet. 
The French-American String Quartet— 
G. Tinlot, R. Johnson, S. Sharrow and P. 
Kefer—assisted. In it Mr. Salzedo gave 
a striking performance of harp virtu- 
osity. The proceeds of the concert went 
toward the establishment of fellowships 
for American students at French univer- 
sities and marked the beginning of a 
benefit tour by Mr. Schmitz and Mme. 
Gauthier for the same purpose. L. B. 
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New Works Repe ated at Metropolitan Opera 
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“Anima Allegra” and “Mona Lisa” Are Features of Week’s 
Program—Barbara Kemp Sings “Elsa” in “Lohengrin” — 
“Manon” Finds New Exponent in Thalia Sabanieva 
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EPETITIONS of the two novelties of 

the season were the features at the 
Metropolitan Opera last week. Vitta- 
dini’s “Anima Allegra” was given a 
third performance on Monday night, and 
Schillings’ “Mona Lisa” was presented 
for the second time on Saturday after- 
noon. For the rest, the week’s program 
brought forward again several standard 
works. “Manon” was performed on 
Wednesday evening, with Thalia Saba- 
nieva in’ the title réle for the first time. 
Thursday night subscribers saw Bar- 
bara Kemp add Elsa in “Lohengrin” to 
Mona Lisa and Kundry, parts in which 
the soprano was heard during her initial 
week at the Metropolitan. The never- 
failing “Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ and 
“Pagliacci” were in juxtaposition on Fri- 
day evening’s bill, and there was a 
presentation of “‘Trovatore” on Saturday 
night. In addition to the regular list, 
two special performances were given. 
The Metropolitan opened its doors to 
opera on Tuesday evening, for the second 


time this season, and “Bohéme” was 
sung. On Friday afternoon “Roméo et 
Juliette” was repeated. 


The “Joyous Soul” Again 


The repetition of “Anima Allegra” on 
Monday evening introduced Vittadini’s 
charming lyric comedy to a wider circle. 
The audience was plainly delighted by a 
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sparkling interpretation. Slight in con- 
ception and lightly executed, this tuneful 
story of a “Joyous Soul” proved again 
that it was well worth the attention be- 
stowed upon it. There is a genuine spirit 
of gaiety in the music. There is much 
of it that suggests the cast of thought 
and the fluent melodic gift of a Puccini. 
Vittadini, however, handles his orches- 
tra with the sincerity and much of the 
skill and musicianship of the contempor- 
ary Italian symphonists, and his idiom 
is fresh and invigorating. Under the 
leadership of Roberto Moranzoni the 
score was given a capital performance. 
Lucrezia Bori was at her best as Consuelo 
and she sang enchantingly. Armand 
Tokatyan again demonstrated that he is 
a valuable acquisition to the Metro- 
politan. His Lucio was a mirth-provok- 
ing figure, gifted with a voice of true 
beauty. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi repeated 
his performance of Pedro, and Adamo 
Didur exercised his flair for the ludicrous 
in his characterization of Don Eligio. It 
has been remarked before that Didur is 
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individual. Others in the 
Kathleen Howard, Queena 


a versatile 
cast were 


Mario, Grace Anthony, Marion Telva, 
Myrtle Schaaf, Angelo Bada, Millo 
Picco, Italo Picchi, Rafaelo Diaz and 


Paolo Ananian.—P. C. R. 

“Boheme” on Tuesday night was given 
for the benefit of Italian war orphans. 
Frances Alda was a familiar Mimi and 
Beniamino Gigli sang the part of Rodolfo. 
Marie Sundelius was cast as Musetta 
and Antonio Scotti added one more to 
the number of his performances of 
Marcello. Messrs. José Mardones, Picco, 
Pompilio Malatesta, Vincenzo Reschig- 
lian, Pietro Audisio and Ananian par- 
ticipated. Gennaro Papi conducted. 


A Greek “Manon’’ 


’ 


Massenet’s ‘‘Manon,” which has been 
sung at the Metropolitan by prima 
donnas of many nationalities, was in the 
hands of a Greek soprano at the per- 
formance on Wednesday night, Thalia 
Sabanieva making her second appearance 
at the house as Abbé Prévost’s heroine. 
Miss Sabanieva’s work was about on the 
plane which distinguished it at her recent 
début in “Madama Butterfly.” The voice, 
though small, has some fine notes, and is 
in general well produced. The singer’s 
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Actual Accomplishment 
Is Keynote of Teaching, 
Says George Y. Myers 
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George Yates Myers, Vocal Instructor 


Time lost in the discussion of vocal 
methods and in dogmatizing about theo- 


ries diverts the student’s mind from the 
actual work of voice building, says 
George Yates Myers, vocal instructor of 
New York, who is also well known as a 
choral conductor and accompanist. Ac- 
tual performance is the keynote of his 
method. “Doing, and not trying to do, 
will develop the student’s talents to the 
utmost of his ability,” declares Mr. 
Myers. “Voices cannot be moulded to a 
pattern, and the imposition of rules re- 
garding technique and tone often baffles 
the best attempts of a singer. Better 
that the voice be taken with its natural 
advantages and limitations and expand 
unconsciously to its full resources. The 
measure of the true artist is not his abil- 
ity to memorize theories, but his con- 
sciousness of the true meaning of the 
work he is interpreting. To this no rules 
will guide him, but solely an artistic ap- 
preciation and the power to communi- 
cate it.” 

Mr. Myers is conductor of one of the 
principal choirs in Troy, N. Y., and has 
accompanied many leading artists in re- 
cital. His New York studios are located 
in Carnegie Hall. 





McALESTER, OKLA. 


March 10.—The Frieda Hempel concert, 
given here on Feb. 22 under the auspices 
of the music department of the Fort- 
nightly Club, was among recent notable 
events. Mamie Crain, director of music 
in the city schools, has been appointed 
county chairman by Mrs. R. H. Mat- 
thews, vice-president of the State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Miss Crain will 
be at the head of a drive to organize 


new music clubs in Pittsburg County 
and to federate glee clubs, orchestras 
and bands. Members of the music de- 
partment of the Fortnightly Club will 
cooperate with the schools in the music 
memory contest in the spring. The 
contest will be under the direction of 
A. H. Siebs. Miss Crain and Grace 
Brown, with the assistance of the teach- 
ers in the ward schools. Gladys Bannis- 
ter and Vivian Sawyer were hostesses 
and Mrs. R. H. Matthews was in charge 
of the program at the Y. W. C. A. re- 
cently. Assisting Mrs. Matthews were 
Lily Belle Henderson and Hilda Thorn, 
who gave vocal solos, S. E. Thorn, who 
contributed two violin pieces, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Thorn at the piano; 
David Matthews and Hugh Patterson, 
who played a drum and piano number, 
and Elizabeth Taylor who gave a read- 
ing from Tarkington’s “Seventeen.” 
DELLA TULLY MATTHEWS. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 


March 10.—Erika Morini, assisted by 
Sandor Vas, pianist, appeared in a re- 
cital at Foot Guard Hall on Feb. 16, 
under the local management of George 
Kelley. Miss Morini played to a very 
enthusiastic audience. The last concert 
of the season by the Hartford Philhar- 
monie Orchestra, Harold Bauer, soloist, 
was given at Parson’s Theater before a 
capacity audience on Feb. 19. Mr. Bauer 
played the Schumann Concerto in A 
Minor, Op. 54. The audience showed 
pronounced appreciation of his work, as 
well as that of the orchestra. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 





SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


March 10.—Under the management of 
C. M. Hill of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Louis Graveure, baritone, gave a 
song recital recently and was cordially 
welcomed by a large audience. Mr. 
Graveure had to give several extras. 
Tito Schipa of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association was also heard in a recent 
recital in Convention Hall, under the 
management of Cortesi Brothers of 
Memphis, Tenn. Many encores had to 
be given by the tenor. Julian Haurte 
played accompaniments as well as solo 
groups. JOHN AUSTIN HOLLAND. 





PONTIAC, MICH. 


March 10.—The Tuesday Musical Club 
of Highland Park gave a most interest- 
ing program on Feb. 27 in the Congre- 
gational Church Auditorium for the 
Tuesday Musical Club of Pontiac. Those 
participating were Mrs. Theodore Leon- 
ard and Mrs. Estelle Patterson Chap- 
man, sopranos; Mrs. Clair Madison 
Keith, contralto, and Mrs. Fritz L. Rad- 
ford and Mrs. E. M. Goodspeed, pi- 
anists. The Zedeler Symphonic Quintet 
presented a program of classical num- 
bers at the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Feb. 18. The quintet em- 
ployed a ’cello, two violins, piano, and 
a specially constructed reed organ. Miss 
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ETHELYNDE SMITH 


Soprano 


NOW ON SOLIDLY BOOKED TOUR 


to the Pacific Coast, January, February and March, 1923, 
is closing new and return engagements in all parts of the 


A few brief excerpts from very recent press notices follow: 


Miss Smith has a wonderfully charming personality which, with her 
dramatic ability, gives her sweet, clear and powerful voice the support that 
serves to place her among the foremost of American singers. From the first 
song to the last encore, she held her audience in a perfect rapture of delight.— 


Fine tonal quality and exceptional range were the features that made the 
voice of Ethelynde Smith especially pleasing to the large audience. 
was delighted with her clear, beautiful voice, as well as with her fine interpreta- 
On several occasions Miss Smith was encored, and at the 
close of the recital, the appreciative and insistent audience forced her to 
respond with two additional numbers.—Pioneer, Walla Walla, Washington. 


Miss Smith offered a generous program of well-arranged songs, ranging 
from the bel canto and coloratura to the most modern schools. 
personality and intelligent interpretations of her numbers make it difficult to 
say which was most enjoyed, but ‘Depuis le Jour’ from ‘Louise’ and “The 
Spring Song of the Robin Woman’ from ‘Shanewis’ were especially commend. 
The evening was one long to be remembered by those present.—Daily 


Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 
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Fortune, soprano, pleased the large 
audience with the beauty of her voice. 
Irene Stolofsky Concert Company gave 
an interesting program at the Metho- 
dist Church Auditorium on Feb. 25. 
Marcus Kellerman, baritone, of the De- 
troit Conservatory, sang a group of 
songs for the annual Washington Ban- 
quet at the Congregational Church on 
Feb. 21. Mrs. W. F. JACKSON. 





SPRINGFIELD, IND. 


March 10.—Mrs. Mary Berdan Tiffany 
presented Oliver Smith, tenor, of St. 
Louis, in recital last month at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Mr. 


Smith has recently become affiliated with 
the Tiffany School of Music. Agnes 
Lloyd of Springfield, was the accom- 
panist. George Dietz Anson, pianist, 
was heard in two groups. The Amateur 
Musical Club gave an excellent concert 
on the afternoon of Feb. 26, in the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
Building, presenting a quartet of artists, 
including Marian Drake, violinist and 
conductor; Eloise Capps of Jacksonville, 
violist; John Stewart, ’cellist, and Mrs. 
Lucy Flickinger of Petersburg, pianist. 
The ensemble playing was delightful. 
Lyman Troxell, baritone, was much ap- 
plauded in a group of songs. 
NETTIE C. Doup. 





AUBURN, N. Y. 


March 10.—Members of the Elmira 
Musicales Club were the guests of the 
Auburn Musicales Club on March 1. 
Mrs. John Matthews and Mrs. Harry 
Halliday, vocalists, and Ruth Christian 
Welch, violinist, provided the program. 
The Elshuco Trio gave a recital at Wells 
College, Aurora, N. Y., on March 1. The 
trio consisted of William Kroll, violin; 
William Willeke, ’cello, and Aurelio 
Giorni, pianist. HARRY R. MELONE. 





WATERLOO, IOWA 
March 10.—Five small communities in 
or near this county have banded for the 


purpose of an interesting community 
entertainment course. The towns, Jesup, 
Dunkerton, Hudson, Orange and Cedar 
Heights, have given four concerts this 
winter and another is announced. In 
the last of these concerts, the Dunkerton 
Men’s Community Glee Club appeared. 
C. W. Nottingham is conductor of this 
club, and the other members are Russell 
Brant, William Shimp, H. B. Smith, H. 
W. Brant, Louis Fressie, W. J. Parks, 
F. P. Davis and A. Shimp. Greta Mc- 
Intosh, pianist, and Harold Sadler, 
reader, assisted. BELLE CALDWELL. 





JOPLIN, MO. 

March 10.—In its initial public ap- 
pearance recently the Joplin Symphony 
Orchestra gave a_ successful concert 
under the baton of Charles T. Wyatt. The 
organization is made up of twenty-five 
players. A. D. W. 





Santelmann Celebrates Twenty-five 
Years as Marine Band Leader 


WASHINGTON, March 7.—Lieutenant 
William H. Santelmann celebrated on 
Saturday, March 3, his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary as leader of the United States 
Marine Band. The anniversary was 
attended by a host of the leader’s friends 
and acquaintances from all walks of 
artistic and official life, and from many 
sections of the country, who assembled 
here to do him honor. Although Lieu- 
tenant Santelmann has been a member 
of the band for thirty-three years, join- 
ing it when Sousa was leader, he did 
not ascend to the leadership until 1898. 
Prior to his becoming leader, Lieutenant 


Santelmann was prominent in Wash no. 
ton and Philadelphia musical circ], . 
ms. M 


Hear Works of St. Louis Compose; , 


St. Louis, March 10.—A progran, 5 
original compositions by members of the 
Morning Etude Club was given in B,\q. 
win Hall on the morning of Feb. 2; 
The various numbers were received \)jt}, 
much approval and many of them pr: yeq 
to be works of genuine merit. Ten sono: 
by Anna Craig Bates, four songs an, 
two piano numbers by Clara E. Tho», 
and four songs, a piano and a yiojj) 
number made up the program. ‘hey 
were presented by Mrs. F. H. Wolf, \Ir: 
Will K. Roth, Mabel Pierce Meisen}\) 
Mrs. Frank Howard, Mrs. Edwin B<,' 
Augusta Clemens Lipp and Eliza\et) 
Maus. 








Lewiston Hears Premiére of Local VW ork 


LEWISTON, ME., March 10.—The “}y) 
pire Overture” for full orchestr: 
Arthur Brunelle, a Lewiston , 
teacher and composer, was giver 
premiére here as a feature of the ky 
pire Theater program recently, it being 
played in an arrangement suitable fo; 
the small size of the theater orchestra 
Much favorable comment was aroused 
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Giuseppe De Luca, baritone of {| 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has bce; 
engaged to appear as soloist at the 
Syracuse Festival on May 3. 
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Jabberwock” Meets a “Vorpal Blade” at _ Symphony Concert — 


[Continued from page 6] 





vyanted. Instead the audience was 
asked to submit to a further endurance 
rest. Time was well on toward eleven 
when the concert ended.—P. C. R. 


Educational Program Given 


fhe Triple Concerto, with the New 
- k Trio assisting, was the feature of 
a program conducted by Mr. Mengelberg 
n “( ‘arnegie Hall on Wednesday evening 
of last week. This was the third in the 
series of five educational concerts under 
the visitor’s baton. The program was 
devorns to Beethoven and included the 


oriolanus” Overture and the “Eroica”’ 
Pe Mr. Mengelberg presented 
his familiar interpretations of these 


works, and, as at the regular concerts of 
the week, the orchestra did some ex- 
tremely fine playing.—C. H. G., Jr. 


Out of Holland 


Respects were paid to both the music 
of Holland and the United States in Mr. 
Mengelberg’s Sunday program. The 
Dutch novelty, Peter Van Anrooy’s “Piet 
Hein” Rhapsody, which was given its 
first New York performance at a mem- 
bership concert of the Philharmonic at 
the Waldorf-Astoria last month, consists 
of Bg on a popular Dutch song 

J. Viotta, celebrating the capture 
4 ‘Admiral Hein of a fleet of Spanish 
treasure-ships in the year 1628. It is a 
lively work, neatly scored and achieving 
its effects with economy of means. 

America was represented by Henry 
Hadley’s Third Symphony, which has 
had several previous performances in 
New York. The symphony again ex- 
erted a genuine melodic charm, boasting 
particularly felicitous development of 
theme in its first movement. The com- 
poser, who occupied a box, was called to 
he stage to acknowledge prolonged .ap- 
plause, 

Alexander Siloti was the soloist in the 
“Wanderer” Fantasia of his teacher, 
Liszt. His performance of the opening 
pages of the work was rather unduly 
restrained, but he rose to notable heights 
of virtuosity in the concluding move- 
ment. The orchestral program also in- 
cluded Weber’s “Freischiitz’” Overture 
and Johann Strauss’ “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods.”—R. M. K. 


Orchestral “Jabberwocky” 


Mr. Damrosch kept his novelties for 
Sunday afternoon and first presented 
Mr. Taylor’s “Through the Looking- 
Glass.” In their new orchestral vesv- 
ments these “Five Pictures from Lewis 
Carroll” proved an interesting experi- 
ment, pursued cleverly and with musi- 
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cianship. Whether or not they brought 
with them anything from beyond the 
looking-glass, lovers of Alice must deter- 
mine for themselves, individually. To 
be a musical Tenniel to Lewis Carroll is 
no mean task. It would require a genius 
akin to that of the creator of Alice to 
render in tone the spirit of his achieve- 
ment and render it in a way that would 
be acceptable to, say, eight out of ten 
Alice enthusiasts. These enthusiasts 
are apt to be disputatious about the re- 
sult of any liberties taken with their 
favorite books. Mr. Taylor, no doubt, 
would yield to no one in his fondness for 
the delightful heroine. If success could 
be measured by sincerity, then he would 
have given us an enchanting work in- 
deed. As it is, he has faithfully followed 
a program and there are some felicitous 
effects in his work. In the first move- 
ment he endeavors to express the dedi- 
cation and the chatter of the flowers in 
the looking-glass country. He is more 
successful with the talkative flowers 
than with the “child of the pure, un- 
clouded brow.” The second movement is 
entitled “Jabberwocky” and the com- 
poser combines his knowledge of the or- 
chestra with his sense of the comic. The 
terrible Jabberwock meets his fate in a 
fearsome fugue, but this fugue is more 
ludicrous than grotesque or fantastic. 
The xylophone is used to represent the 
“snicker-snack” of the “vorpal blade,” 
and the bassoon gives forth the dying 
grunts of the Jabberwock, accomplishing 
its comedy purpose in its well known 
manner. Then comes a movement de- 
voted to the ‘“Looking-Glass Insects” 
and there is much humming and buzzing 
and snapping, all very cleverly suggested 
in an admirable bit of scoring. “The 
White Knight” brings the suite to an 
end, but Mr. Taylor takes his White 
Knight too seriously. The movement is 
long, too long. The reception of the suite 
was hearty indeed, and Mr. Taylor left 
his chair to bow. 


Dohnanyi’s Achievement 


The Dohnanyi Concerto followed the 
suite, and the Hungarian composer took 
the baton. The violin part found a fine 
exponent in Mr. Spalding, one who de- 
voted himself to his task with rare feel- 
ing and skill, and it was music worthy 
of devotion. There is a rich and beauti- 
ful spirit in the work, and it is at all 
times an expression of a sensitive and 
musical soul. Somber, it holds with its 
warm colors. The orchestra lives and 
glows and pulses; in the deep tints is 
the breath of emotion, and the solo in- 
strument goes on and on, as if finding a 
melodic way to new beauties of tone for 
the ear to explore. Mr. Dohnanyi is 
always conscious of his orchestra. Even 
when the violin has its unaccompanied 
passages there is left the feeling that 
these are but the prelude to another full 
burst of song, the preparatory phrases 
that the dramatist uses before the big 
scene. Here there is no suggestion of 
contrivance. All flows spontaneously, in- 
evitably and in tones that are rich and 
deep, but never pompous. There is some 
rare work for the G string, and Mr. 
Spalding played with much feeling. 
Now the music glints with finer lights 
and there are passages of more formal 
melody, of dancing rhythms; anon there 
is a return to deeper emotions. Mr. 
Dohnanyi has brought us what is indeed 
a beautiful gift. 

Mr. Damrosch opened his program 
with Brahms’ Academic Festival Over- 
ture and closed it with a group made up 
of “The Dragon Fly” by Josef Strauss 
and “Perpetuum Mobile” and the “Roses 
from the South” waltzes of Johann 
Strauss. In Mr. Taylor’s Suite the score 
included a piano part, which was played 
by Louis C. Pabst. 


Evocation of a Faun 


Pan himself seemed to be blowing 
through George Barrére’s flute when the 
New York Symphony played “L’Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune” at Carnegie Hall on 
Friday evening of last week. In such 
round tones did the wood god sound his 
tune that this essay in green intangibil- 
ity, breathing of rushes and shadowed 
streams, seemed more marvelous than 
ever. The wonder of Debussy’s Prelude 
never ceases. The orchestra did some 
exquisite playing on this occasion, but 
Mr. Damrosch was truly a representa- 
tive of the audience when he stepped 
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through the ranks of his men and con- 
gratulated the flautist. It was a concert 
of good music in generous measure. 
Schubert’s Symphony in C, No. 9, was 
finely played, the happy scherzo in par- 
ticular being done delightfully. Indeed, 
Mr. Damrosch and his musicians were 
at their best throughout the evening. 
Sigrid Onegin, the soloist of the occa- 
sion, gave lavishly of her richest tones, 
first in “Ach nur Einmal noch im Leben” 
from Mozart’s “Titus” and later in three 
songs of Beethoven. The Mozart air 
was superbly delivered, and after “Ich 
liebe dich,’”’ “Neue Liebe neues Leben,” 
the singer achieved a thrilling climax in 
“Die Himmel rithmen.” It was truly 
majestic, this last, and the beauty of 
Mme. Onegin’s low tones was fully dis- 
closed. The orchestra concluded with 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1. 
The same program was given on Thurs- 
day afternoon.—P. C 


Young People’s Concert 


At the Symphony Concert for children, 
on Saturday morning, Mr. Damrosch 
presented a program calculated to inter- 
est even the most unmusical young- 
ster. Beginning with the Overture to 
“Mignon,” the conductor explained the 
various compositions, which included the 
Dance of the Furies and of the Blessed 
Spirits from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” Bach’s Air 
on the G String, Josef Strauss’ “The 
Dragon Fly” and Johann Strauss’ Waltz, 
“Roses from the South.”—J. A. H. 


Jacobi Work Repeated 


Frederick Jacobi’s Symphonic Prelude, 
“The Eve of St. Agnes,” provided some- 
thing of a novelty for the City Sym- 
phony concert in the Town Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon of last week. It was 
not entirely new to this city, as it was 
performed here by the National Sym- 
phony in April, 1921. It is interesting 
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music, skilfully developed from material 
that is both melodious and unhackneyed. 
The basis of the work is Keats’ poem, 
though the music needs no program. 
The salient ideas of the poem, however, 
have furnished the composer with well 
contrasted moods for his theme, and Mr. 
Jacobi has shown imagination in his use 
of them. Under Dirk Foch’s baton the 
Prelude was given a creditable perform- 
ance. Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony and Debussy’s “L’Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune” were the other orchestral num- 
bers. The soloist was Anton Bilotti, a 
young Italian pianist, who played the 
Concerto in A Minor, Op. 16, by Grieg. 
He gave a smooth interpretation of the 
work and there were touches of poetry 
and color about it. 


Debussy’s Prelude was repeated at the 
concert given in Carnegie Hall on Sat- 
urday, and on this occasion Emilio De 
Gogorza was the soloist. He sang Han- 
del’s “Where’er You Walk” and an 
Arioso from Massenet’s “Roi de Lahore” 
with his accustomed fine command of 
tone. The orchestra, under Mr. Foch, 
gave stirring performances of Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem, “Mazeppa,” and De- 
bussy’s brilliant “Fétes.” Brahms’ Sym- 
phony in C Minor closed the program, 
receiving a sonorous and in the main 
well-balanced reading under the ener- 
getic leadership of Mr. Foch. 

The last “pop” concert of the series, 
given in the Century Theater on Sunday 
afternoon, was also the last appearance 
but one of the Symphony in its first 


season. The program’ consisted of 
Smetana’s Overture to “The Bartered 
Bride,” Schumann’s Symphony in DD 


Minor and Wagner numbers. During 
the intermission Mrs. Louise Ryals De 
Cravioto made a brief speech in which 
she asked for the support of the public in 
putting the orchestra on a firm basis.- - 
S. D.-R. M. K. 





Extended New York Season Takes W agner 


Festival Company to Lexington Theater 
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German Organization Marks 
Removal with Gala Per- 
formance of “Meistersing- 
er’—Familiar Casts Heard 
Again in Final Week of 
Month’s Season at Manhat- 


tan 

AVING completed four weeks of 

opera at the Manhattan Opera 
House, the Wagnerian Festival Company 


moved up-town on Monday evening, and 
began another term at the Lexington 
Theater. The plan of the visiting organ- 
ization, as announced at the end of last 
week, was to attract New York audi- 
ences to the Lexington Avenue house 
for another three weeks. 

The move was celebrated with a gala 
performance of “Die Meistersinger” on 
Monday night, and the chorus was espe- 
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JUDSON HOUSE 


TENOR 


“Asa result of his excellent artistic work with the 
Cosi Fan Tutti Company, while in Columbus, 
Ohio, Mr. House has been engaged to sing the 
tenor role in Samson and Delilah on April 23rd 


”__Fort Worth Record, Feb. 
Available for Concert—Oratorio—Recital May to October, 1923 


Management Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


cially augmented for the occasion. A 
fine performance of the work was given 
with Mr. Moerike in charge. The leading 
réles were sung by Editha Fleischer, 
Jessyka Koettrik, Robert Hutt, Friede- 
rich Schorr, Ernst Lehmann, Desider 
Zador and Benno Ziegler. 

The final week at the Manhattan 
opened with a performance of “Lohen- 


grin.” Mr. Hutt sang the title réle 
and Elsa Wuehler was Elsa. The cast 
included Maria Lorenz-Hoellischer as 


Ortrud, Mr. Lehmann as the King, Theo- 
dore Lattermann as T'elramund and Mr. 


Ziegler as the Herald. Eduard Moe- 
rike conducted. 
Joseph Schwarz, baritone, was a fea- 


tured “guest” in a_ performance of 
“Tannhduser” on Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Schwarz as Wolfram captivated the 


audience with his grace of bearing and 
the lyric beauty of his voice. His pol- 
ished delivery of the arias and his intel- 


ligent interpretation of the réle made 
him a dominating figure. Mme. Seine- 
meyer was Eliz ‘abe th; Elsa _ Alsen, 
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Flonzaley Quartet, March 6 


A novelty in an unusual form, a string 
quartet with voice, was the feature of 
the third subscription concert of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, in Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday evening of last week. This was 
Rosario Scalero’s “La Pioggia nel 
Pineto”—in English, “Rain in the Pine 
Woods”—composed during the summer 
of 1922 for the Flonzaleys and Helen 
Stanley. Mme. Stanley was the accom- 
plished exponent of the voice part at its 
premiére. Mr. Scalero is an Italian by 
birth. He came to America in 1919 and 
now makes his home in New York. 

The text of his new work is from 
Gabriele D’Annunzio’s “Alcione.” The 
Italian verses are music in themselves. 
The poet meets a woman on the edge 
of a pine forest and tells of rain “fall- 
ing from scattered clouds on the arid 
and brackish tamarisk,” on “rugged and 
bristling pines.” It is a poem of rare 
beauty and delicacy, of atmosphere 
subtly suggested. Mr. Scalero has been 
successful in achieving the mood of the 
poet in much of the music he has writ- 
ten; music that finds its foundation in 
the classics but follows a free form that 
moves in graceful lines, that has the 
stamp and feeling of sincerity. There is 
in it much beauty and a pervading sense 
of tender melancholy. According to a 
program note the composer has con- 
sidered the voice “as an integral part 
of the harmonic ensemble and treated it 
accordingly.” In such a work, when 
there are words to sing, the singer in- 
evitably holds the first attention of the 
audience. She must achieve a certain 
personal dominance, and in the same 
measure of her success, the instrumental 
score must recede and become a back- 
ground. There is revealed, in this string 
quartet with voice, a true feeling for 
the instrumental ensemble. The music 
is never purely descriptive, although its 
imagery is sometimes definite. So suc- 
cessful has Mr. Scalero been that his 
quartet rarely becomes a mere accom- 
paniment. The singer, however, often 
establishes an ascendancy. Mme. Stan- 
ley interpreted the vocal part with much 
beauty of tone on Tuesday night, and 
with Adolfo Betti, Alfred Pochon, Louis 
Bailley and Iwan D’Archambeau attend- 
ing to the strings, the performance was 
one that must have gratified the com- 
poser, who bowed from a box in acknowl- 
edgment of an enthusiastic reception. 

The concert opened with Beethoven’s 
Quartet in F, Op. 18, No. 1. The Adagio 
movement was beautifully played, but 
there was a dryness in the rest of the 
performance. Audiences are undoubted- 
ly fond of the Andante cantabile from 
the Tchaikovsky Quartet in D, but that 
seems scarcely any reason for present- 
ing the whole work, as the Flonzaleys 
did on this occasion. It is a dull, repeti- 
tious thing. However, those who like 
the saceharine found the last ounce of 
Sweetness squeezed out of the second 
movement. Fr. ©. BR. 


Ethel Leginska, March 6 


Ethel Leginska appeared before the 
Rubinstein Club in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening 
of Tuesday, March 6, repeating in large 


part the program of her recent recital in 
Carnegie Hall. The intimacy of setting 
brought into strong relief the individu- 
ality and technical adroitness of her 
work as pianist and composer. In the 
latter capacity she was represented by 
the bizarre “Dance of the Little Clowns.” 
There were Bach, Beethoven and Chopin, 
eloquently played, for those of orthodox 
tastes, and Goossens’ “Bacchanal” and 
“The Hurdy-Gurdy Man” to satisfy the 
modernist’s palate. In Liszt’s “St. Fran- 
cis Walking on the Waves” Miss Legin- 
ska attained convincing graphic power, 
sustaining a big volume of tone with un- 
faltering intensity of expression. 
R. F. R. 








Emma Patten Hoyt, March 6 


Emma Patten Hoyt’s début recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Wednesday of last week 
was considerably above the average. 
In her first number, Handel’s “Couplets 
de Suzanne,” despite a natural nervous- 
ness, she held out promises of interest 
and these promises were, for the most 
part, fulfilled. Her voice is a soprano 
of very agreeable quality, and when she 
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avoided the dramatic and confined her- 
self to the more lyrical and intimate type 
of song she succeeded best. Miss Hoyt 
is fortunate in combining charm of per- 
sonality and a degree of musical under- 
standing with her natural vocal gifts. 
Her singing of Loewe’s difficult Can- 
zonetta was quite excellent, and the calls 
for repetition were deserved. Her voice 
was a trifle unsettled on this occasion 
and there was a slight tendency to sing 
flat in some of the numbers. Dr. Karl 
Riddel was a satisfactory ates ie 





Ruth Pierce Posselt, March 6 


Ruth Pierce Posselt, violinist, a girl 
of perhaps ten years of age, gave a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon of last week. Little Miss Posselt 
is a talented child and apparently a 
serious one. She displayed no affecta- 
tions of any sort and gave what she had 
to give, as a child. Her program was 
carefully chosen and was neither too long 
nor too elaborate. Beginning with the 
Vitali Chaconne, she quickly won the 
interest of her audience. The Wien- 
iawski D Minor Concerto which followed, 
was well played in the main. The final 
group consisted of Franko’s arrange- 
ment of the Hymn to the Sun from 
“Coq d’Or,” a Spanish Dance by Sarasate 
and Wieniawski’s Fantasie on Russian 
Themes. Miss Posselt’s tone is small at 
present, and, as might be expected, she 
has elementary ideas of interpretation. 
Technically, there were a few lapses 
but no serious ones. Viewed by and 
large, she is very promising material, and 
may develop into a very fine player. 
Her sister, Gladys Posselt, was the ac- 
companist. J. A. H. 





William Bachaus, March 6 


Credit for the most original idea of 
the season in the matter of program 
designing’ must be given to William 
Bachaus. His Recital in C Sharp Minor 


attracted a fair-sized audience to the 
Town Hall on Tuesday evening of last 
week. The entire program consisted of 
compositions in the key indicated, but 
no monotony of tonality clouded the 
listeners’ enjoyment. 

It was inevitable, of course, that the 
Prelude that made Rachmaninoff’s name 
famous would be included in such a 
program, and Mr. Bachaus used it, quite 
fittingly, as an opening number. He 
followed it with Beethoven’s “Moonlight” 
Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, and in his per- 
formance of this work, as throughout 
the rest of the program, the change that 
his art has undergone since last season 
was again strikingly in evidence. Most 
of the vehemence that marred his play- 
ing on his return to our concert rooms 
after a decade’s absence has given way 
to a greater respect for the tonal 
limitations of his instrument, without 
the sacrifice of any of his characteristic 
virility of style, and at the same time 
there seems to be a more deeply felt 
poetic sentiment in more intimate moods. 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques were 
played with imposing technical mastery 
and a finely adjusted range of dynamics. 
There followed a group of Chopin’s 
compositions, the rarely played Prelude, 
Op. 45, the Nocturne, two Etudes, a 
Mazurka, the “Fantaisie Impromptu” 
and the Scherzo. Of these the Etude, 
Op. 10, No. 4 must be singled out for 
special comment because of the amazing 
sveed at which it was taken with un- 
blemished clarity. an observation that 
applies likewise to the playing of the 
A Minor Etude of Op. 10, among the 
encores. With his colossal technique 
and his temperamental zest, Mr. Bachaus 
was able to toss off Liszt’s Twelfth 
Rhapsodv at the end, as if it were the 
merest child’s play: and, with even more 
impressive nonchalance and _ brilliance, 
the Schulz-Evler arrangement of the 
“Blue Danube” Waltzes, which he added 
in response to requests from the audi- 
ence. Other extra numbers were the 
D Flat Etude of Liszt and three Brahms 
waltzes. H. J. 





Josephine Houston, March 7 


Josephine Houston, soprano, made her 
début before a New York audience in 
a recital in Aeolian Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon of last week. The program 
was of some interest on account of its 
simplicity and its suitability for the 
singer’s talents. The first group was of 
English songs, Sullivan’s “Orpheus With 
His Lute,” Haydn’s “She Never Told 


Her Love,” and Bishop’s “Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark,” all-very well sung. There 
followed a group in French, with Per- 
golesi’s “Se Tu m’Ami” by way of con- 
trast, and “Caro Nome” by itself. The 
last group was in German and English 
and included a charming “Wood Song” 
by August King-Smith, the singer’s ac- 
companist, who is said to be her teacher 
as well. The final number was ‘“Char- 
mant Oiseau” from “La Perle du Brésil.” 
Arthur Lora, flautist, assisted in the 
Bishop number, “Caro Nome” and the 
David aria. Miss Houston’s voice is a 
clear, high soprano admirably produced. 
It is not of great volume and the singer 
has the good sense not to force it, hence 
much of her work is finely effective. 
Her trill is admirable, but there was, 
at this recital, an occasional lack of 
clarity in scale passages. This young 
singer will bear watching. J.A.H. 





American Music Guild, March 7 


Two groups of songs, one by Alexan- 
der Steinert and the other by Clifford 
Vaughan, were listed as new at the third 
subscription concert of the American 
Music Guild, given in the Town Hall on 
Wednesday evening of last week. As 


sung by Eva Gauthier, with Frederic 
Persson at the piano, they formed one 
division of the program, which included 
John Powell’s Sonata for Violin and 
Piano in one movement, played by Albert 
Stoessel and Mr. Powell; a bracket of 
violin pieces by Samuel Gardner, played 
by the composer, with accompaniments 
by Stella Barnard, and Leo Ornstein’s 
Sonata for Two Pianos, Op. 89, playea 
by Mr. Ornstein and Ethel Leginska. 
Mr. Steinert’s songs are entitled Four 
“Lacquer Prints” and are settings of 
poems by Amy Lowell. The individual 
titles are “Vicarious,” “Temple Cere- 
mony,” “Storm by the Seashore” and “A 
Burnt Offering.” There is little differ- 
entiation in the musical mood. They fol- 
low the conventionalized idiom in vogue 
today. Similar were the songs of the 
Clifford Vaughan group, three settings 
of poems by Ruth Harwood, “Through 
Starry Ways,” with the titles “Night of 
Stars,” “Night” and “Song of the Open 
Road.” Neither Mr. Steinert nor Mr. 
Vaughan appears to have given much 
attention to form in these numbers, but 
both seem to agree that the idiom is the 
thing. Mme. Gauthier, who sang them 
well, added an extra, “With You,” by 
Lois Mills, a composer yet in her teens. 
Mr. Gardner played with excellent tone 
his violin numbers, “Slovak,” “From the 
Canebrake” and four preludes. One of 
the last was added as an extra, and 
“From the Canebrake” had to be re- 
peated. Mr. Powell’s Sonata, in an ade- 
quate performance, was revealed as a 
work of technical excellence, using some 
Negro-like themes with considerable ef- 
fect. Mr. Ornstein’s contribution fol- 
lowed dissonance with dissonance, but 
held ears attuned to his style with its 
effects in tone and rhythm. There is 
much feeling in this sonata, but also 
much that is dull. Its technical difficul- 
ties were handled with apparent ease by 
the two performers. Fr. C. 





Francesca Marni, March 8 


A New York début song recital of 
interest was given by Francesca Marni, 
soprano, in Aeolian Hall on Thursday 
evening of last week. The artist pos- 
sesses a clear lyric voice, which was 
used with smoothness and charm in a 
variety of numbers. Her program in- 
cluded an aria from Gluck’s “Iphigénie,” 
songs by Orlandini, Pergolesi, and Sind- 
ing; the Romance from “Rosamunde” 
and “Heidenréslein” by Schubert, and 
Brahms’ “Madchenfluch” and “Salome.” 
The fullest dramatic possibilities of the 
last two numbers eluded the singer, and 
at moments she also betrayed certain 
faults in legato style. But three num- 
bers sung in. Russian—Gretchaninoff’s 
“Tears,” a Romance by Gurileff and 
Moniuszko’s “The Weaver’”—proved 
popular with her auditors, who de- 
manded repetitions of two. A _ final 
group included “Calm” by Gerard Car- 
bonara, dedicated to the singer; Leo 
Braun’s “A Bubble,” Hageman’s “Eve- 
ning,” Pearl Curran’s “Ho! Mr. Piper” 
and Rhéa Silberta’s dramatic “Yohr- 
zeit.” Miss Marni has a fine upper 
register. R. M. K 





Joseph Schwarz, March 9 


Joseph Schwarz afforded an evening 
of exceptional enjoyment at his recital 
in Aeolian Hall on Friday of last week. 
His voice is a baritone of unusual 
beauty, with the resonant floating quality 


that is the coveted goal of all sin; 
and the achievement of few. Thro 
out its range, which is limited on): 
its lower reaches, there is a delic 
smoothness and a lyric quality comb 
with ample robustness. In his ; 
singing Mr. Schwarz showed hin 
to be a sensitive, refined artist, wit 
pronounced dramatic gift that 
operatic experience has accentuated. )» 
the interpretative side his work den 
strated his high qualities. He frequ 

ly resorted to the trick of semi-fals: 
but it seems that this must aly 
produce the desired response in the 

of applause. 

The program was a model, in its \ \\. 
of the finest type of modern song, riiip- 
ing from Schumann to Rachmani) #f. 
with no excursions into the realm of 
the ultra-modern. It was confined ;, 
German and Russian, with the Prolo ye. 
to “Pagliacci” in Italian as an encire. 
and Strauss’ “Traum durch die Dam)... 
rung” sung in very exotic Eng!:sh. 
There was a demand for the repetii oy 
of practically every number, to many 
of which Mr. Schwarz _ responded. 
Among these “Die Steppe” by Gret. 
chaninoff was notably excellent. Miche! 
Raucheisen was an admirable accom. 
panist, a fact Mr. Schwarz acknowled ved 
in bringing him forward to share in ‘he 
recalls. S. D 


4 





Myra Hess, March 10 


It would take all the familiar super- 
latives to describe the playing of Myra 
Hess at her second recital of the season, 
in Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon 
last, but these words have become the 
stock-in-trade of the press agent, and 
would be offensively trite when applied 


to the wonderful art of this pianist. To 
say that Miss Hess played is almost 
sufficient. Such a performance as she 
brought to the Andante espressivo of 
the Brahms Sonata in F Minor, Op. 5, 
leaves the critic without an office. He 
must become a mere rhapsodist. It was 
comparable only to the artist’s perform- 
ance of the D Minor Concerto ot Mozart 
with the New York Symphony the pre- 
vious Sunday, and was sufficient in itself 
to place her among the great ones of the 
piano. A fair-sized audience heard Miss 
Hess’ recital. but the wonder is that 
there should be a vacant seat in the 
hall when such a player appears. li 
power is wanted, this pianist has it, but 
she has a delicate sense of beauty and 
spiritual sensitiveness, as well as 

reserve of force, an appreciation of the 
dramatic, and an extraordinary tech- 
nique. Miss Hess can walk with the 
romantics and turn a phrase with a poet, 
but there is nothing of the saccharine 
or the sentimental in her work. A 
breath of fresh air comes with her songs. 
Her art is ruled by a refinement of mind 
which admits nothing mawkish; which 
governs her explorations of the deepes' 
musical emotions and enables her t 
reach more profound feelings. On 
Saturday afternoon she opened with the 
Brahms Sonata. Schumann’s “Papillons’ 
followed, and never did they own the 
title with a better grace. Then came 4 
modern group. Compatriots had repre- 
sentation in Frank Bridge’s “Dew 
Fairy” and John lTIreland’s “Raga- 
muffin.” The former was more success- 
ful, but the latter had to be repeated. 
Both are inconsequential, but clever and 
graceful pieces, conventionally built. 
Granados’ “La Maja et le Rossignol 
was given poetically, but Ravel’s “Al- 
borada del gracioso” seemed scarcely 
worth doing. Three mazurkas and the 
G Minor Ballade by Chopin completed 
the list, which was extended by severa: 
extra numbers. P. C. R. 





Benno Moiseiwitsch, March 10 


A “Menuet Antique,” by Ravel, played 
by Benno Moiseiwitsch at his second 
piano recital in Carnegie Hall last Sat 
urday afternoon, was marked on the pro- 
gram “first performance.” The piccé, 
really in the form known as an Im- 
promptu, contains as its middle sectio 
a delightfully dainty and graceful m0 
uet in the quaint fashion of other days: 
but this is set in a bristling chestn' 
burr of modern dissonances and pri 
chords. In a way this was almost 
epitome of the program of the rec 
which was made up in fairly equal p 
of piano trifles—old and new—with t 
pieces of larger scope to test a pla) 
mettle. 

A Bach Prelude and Couperin’s “C:'! 
lon de Cythére,” both played with °* 
quisite deftness and a fine, singing t"* 





[Continued on page 43] 
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‘amatic ability did not exhibit any 
arked advance upon that displayed at 
first appearance. Mr. Chamlee made 
n excellent Chevalier des Grieux, and 
is singing of both the “Réve” and “Ah! 
uyez!’? was applauded to the echo. Mr. 
ieLuca’s Lescaut was of interest as 
isual, although the omission of the 
ours-la-Reine scene robs him of his best 
’ <olo. The remainder of the cast included 
‘llen Dalossy, Grace Anthony, Marion 
felva, Léon Rothier, Angelo Bada, Millo 
?ieco, Paolo Ananian, Vincenzo Reschig- 
ian, Pietro Audisio and Maria Savage. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted in a rather 
nheavy-footed manner. a. A. &. 


Barbara Kemp as “Elsa” 


Mme. Kemp’s début as Elsa in “Lohen- 
grin” was an event of interest on Thurs- 
day evening. While her voice is doubt- 
less better fitted for more emotional 
roles, Mme. Kemp distinguished herself 
as an intelligent and individual actress. 
Her winning personality was again in 
evidence, demonstrating that in this 
visitor the Metropolitan has an artist of 
versatile gifts. 

The title réle was taken by Orville 
Harrold, whose voice has blossomed forth 
surprisingly in the last couple of years. 
Julia Claussen as Ortrud provided a 
carefully worked-out and musicianly de- 
lineation of the Ortrud music. Michael 
Bohnen as King Henry holds to the be- 
lief that this Wagnerian monarch is not 
necessarily a wooden figure, and, to this 
end Mr. Bohnen, by careful posturing 
and emphatic dramatic accents, made the 
king a plausible, sympathetic person. 

The lack of discipline of the chorus 
rather blemished the performance, for 
instead of watching their “business” at- 
tentively some of these noble knights and 
ladies chatted among themselves, 
scratched themselves with their spears, 
and otherwise displayed the last stages 
of boredom. As usual, Mr. Bodanzky’s 
tempi were out of the conventional— 
either too slow or too fast; this intense 
angularity and rigidity of direction re- 
sulted in a stilted interpretation of the 
score. A record-size audience applauded 
all of the singers liberally. H. 


Standard Works Repeated 


Friday’s’ matinée of Roméo et 
Juliette” was given for the fund of the 


Metropolitan 


Vassar College Alumne, and Beniamino 
Gigli and Lucrezia Bori were again 
heard in the name parts. Mr. Hassel- 
mans conducted. In the evening ‘“Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” were 
presented under the baton of Roberto 
Moranzoni. In the first Rosa Ponselle 
and Mr. Lauri-Volpi sang. Queena 
Mario, Manuel Salazar and Giuseppe 
Danise were heard in the principal roles 
of the Leoncavallo work. 

The repetition of “Mona Lisa” on 
Saturday afternoon added nothing to the 
impressions left by the premiére of the 
work. Mme. Kemp and Mr. Bohnen gave 
admirable performances of Mona Lisa 
and Francesco. Mr. Taucher was an ex- 
cellent Giovanni. One change in the cast 
brought Rafaelo Diaz into the rdéle of 
Arrigo, and he presented the character 
successfully in his familiar vocal style. 
Mr. Bodanzky was again the conductor. 

“Trovatore” was the “popular” opera 
for Saturday evening, and Morgan 
Kingston, in excellent voice, made Man- 
rico areal troubadour. The cast included 
Frances Peralta as Leonora, Jeanne 
Gordon as Azucena, Giuseppe Danise as 
the Count and Giovanni Martino as 
Ferrando. Mr. Papi conducted. 

C. A. 


Hofmann at Sunday Concert 


The program for the Sunday night 
concert included a distinguished soloist 
in the person of Josef Hofmann, who 
played the Third Concerto of Rubinstein 
and a group of solo numbers by Liszt, 
Chopin and Moszkowski in his familiar 
style. Heinrich Warnke, ’cellist, gave 
smooth performances of Dvorak’s 
“‘Waldesruhe,” a Chopin Mazurka, Saint- 
Saéns’ “Swan” and his own Minuet. The 
vocalists of the company who partici- 
pated were George Meader, tenor, in 
Strauss’ “Morgen” and “Standchen” and 
Bartlett’s “A Dream”; Cora Chase, so- 
prano, who gained favor with the audi- 
ence in the Waltz Song from Gounod’s 
“Roméo et Juliette,” and Thalia Saba- 
nieva, soprano, whose performance of 
the Polonaise from “Mignon” brought 
spontaneous applause. The orchestra, 
under Giuseppe Bamboschek, contributed 
as a novelty three excerpts from Mas- 
cagni’s “Guglielmo Ratcliff,” and opened 
and closed the program with Massenet’s 
“Phédre” Overture and the Polovitzian 
Dances from Borodine’s “Prince Igor.” 

R. M. K. 








Events of the Week in 
New York Concert Halls 
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led up to Brahms’ tiresome Variations on 
a Theme by Handel. Then came the 
very modern group of tid-bits by Ravel, 
Goossens, Medtner and Palmgren. Fol- 
lowed a Chopin group of six Preludes 
and the Ballade in F Minor, and the 
program ended with four Liszt pieces: 
“Feux Follets” and the transcriptions of 
Isolde’s “Liebestod,”’ “Hark, Hark the 
Lark,” and “La Campanella.” 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch was at his best in 
the lighter things calling for delicacy of 
touch and daintiness in appreciation. In 
his efforts for bigness of tone in the 
larger works he sometimes forced his in- 
strument to unmusical noise. He did not 
explore very deeply the poetic beauties 
of Chopin’s Fourth Ballade, but his proc- 
lamation of Jsolde’s death-song combined 
Sweetness with eloquence. His playing 
of the whole program, without doubt, 
would have been more effective in a 
smaller hall. The audience, which hardly 
filled more than half of Carnegie, was 
enthusiastic and recalled the pianist for 
Several extras. G. W. H 


Mme. Wolfe-Rashkis and Lajos 
Shuk, March 11 


Mme. Wolfe-Rashkis, soprano, and 
Lajos Shuk, ’cellist, gave a joint recital 
before a large audience in the Town Hall 

Sunday afternoon. Mr. Shuk played 


Locatelli’s Sonata in D; Dvorak’s Con- 
rto in B Minor, and numbers by 
‘nhopin-Glazounoff, Fauré-Casals and 





Kaempf. Mme. Wolfe-Rashkis sang the 


ise, leise’ aria from Weber’s “Der 


reischiitz”; “Wiegenlied,” by Strauss, 


ler Schmied,” by Brahms; “Oh, quand 
Dors,” by Liszt; “Three Little Fishes” 
_Arensky; “Three Cavaliers,” by 
“chindler, and numbers by Barbirolli, 


Bruneau, A. Walter Kramer, Wintter 
Watts, Sibella and a “first time” number 
by Mr. Shuk. Mme. Wolfe-Rashkis dis- 
closed a lyric voice of considerable charm 
when she did not attempt to sing too 
loudly or too high. The Arensky and 
Schindler numbers were more suited to 
her powers than the Liszt song or the 
Weber aria, although she sang with as- 
surance and showed a good knowledge of 
style. Mr. Shuk proved himself again 
to be a player of fine attainments. His 
tone is beautiful at all times and there 
is nimbleness and accuracy in his finger 
work. There was also fine feeling and 
musicianship disclosed in the Dvorak 
Concerto, especiallv in the slow move- 
ment. which was given a noble reading. 
The audience was highly appreciative of 
the work of the two artists and gave 
them many recalls. Frank Bibb was the 
accompanist, playing with taste and 
skill. H. C. 





Ziegler-Itow, March 11 


A joint dance recital was given by 
Hannelore Ziegler and Micio Itow, as- 
sisted by Armand Vecsey’s orchestra, in 
the Broadhurst Theater on Sunday 
afternoon. The dancers were each seen 
in six numbers. Mr. Itow began the pro- 
gram with “Ecclésiastique” to the An- 
dante Cantabile of Tchaikovsky, the 


effect of which was heterogeneous, as his 
costume included the doublet and hose of 
Tudor England. and a Japanese kimono. 
His other numbers were “Bull Fichter” 
to Albefiiz’ Seguidilla; “Lady Bug” to a 
Chopin Waltz: “Snear Man” to a numbér 
from the Tchaikovsky “Nutcracker” 
Suite, which was his best bit of dancing: 
“Blue Waves” to Debussy’s “En Bateau,” 
and “Fox Dance” to his own music. Miss 
Ziegler’s numbers were “Unrelenting” to 
the C Sharp Minor Prelude of Rachman- 
inoff: a Schubert Scherzo; the “Rosen- 
kavalier” Waltzes of Strauss, “The Little 
Jockey” to music by Henriques; a Ga- 
votte of Bach: Johann Strauss’ “Roses 
from the South” and the elder Strauss’ 
“Radetzkymarsch.” The prevailing char- 


acteristic of Mr. 


vious musicianship. He follows’ the 
musical line of all his pieces with ex- 
traordinary fidelity and his rhythmic 


sense is unusual. 


and the West. Miss 


sented at her début last season. 


best. 
detzkymarsch, were wholly 


and both had to be repeated. J. A. H. 


Itow’s work is its ob- 


His dances, however, 
except the Spear and the Fox Dances 
lacked homogeneity and seem to be an 
unsuccessful attempt to fuse the East 
Ziegler’s dances 
were of less interest than those she pre- 
Her 
first number, Greek in character, was 
very beautiful but it is in her roguish, 
romping moods that this artist is at her 
“The Little Jockey” and the Ra- 
delightful 





The Wagner Season 
at the Manhattan 
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Venus; Alexander Kipnis, Hermann and 
Adolph Lussmann as Tannhduser. 

A special matinée performance of “Die 
Meistersinger” was given on Wednesday 
with the former Metropolitan tenor, 
Jacques Urlus, as an effective Walther 
and Editha Fleischer as Eva. The sing- 
ing of the chorus and principals was in 
the main creditable, but Mr. Gottlieb had 
scanty control of his forces, with the 
result that the whole performance was 
undistinguished. 

The visitors’ fourth “Flying Dutch- 
man” was given on Wednesday evening 
with a familiar cast. Mr. Gottlieb con- 
ducted, it cannot be said with any suc- 
cess, for the performance was rough. 

“Die Walkire” had a fourth perform- 
ance on Thursday evening. Mr. Luss- 
mann sang the part of Siegmund with 
much vocal beauty; Mme. von der Osten, 
as Sieglinde, was also in excellent voice, 
and Mr. Lehmann was a creditable Hun- 
ding. Mr. Schorr was again an impres- 
sive Wotan, both vocally and histrioni- 
cally, and Mme. Metzger repeated her 
successful portrayal of Fricka. Mme. 
Lorenz-Hoellischer’s Briinnhilde was pic- 
turesquely and vivaciously effective, if 
at times shrill and strident vocally. Mr. 
Blech conducted with his customary 
authority and with fine spirit, which was 
reflected in improved playing by the 
orchestra. 

Mme. Alsen, whose appearances have 
shown her to be one of the greatest Wag- 
nerian sopranos, portrayed Isolde on 
Friday night again with impressive re- 
sults. Her principal associates were Mr. 
Urlus as Tristan, Mme. Metzger as 
Brangidne. Mr. Lattermann as Kurwenal 
and Mr. Kipnis as Marke. Mr. Moerike 
conducted. 

“Tannhiuser” and “Das Rheingold” 
were the operas on Saturday afternoon 
and evening, respectively, with minor 
changes in the familiar casts. The 
“Rheingold” performance which is un- 
usually long in the unabridged version 
insisted upon by the visiting Wagnerians 
was even lengthier on Saturday night. 
Some difficulty with the orchestra, de- 
scribed elsewhere, delayed the opera till 
nine o’clock and the performance thus 
extended into Sunday morning. H. 





German-American Chorus Gives Concert 


The United Singers of New York, a 
German-American singing organization 
under the leadership of Paul Engelskir- 
chen, gave a concert at Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of March 11. Eduard 
Moerike, conductor of the Wagnerian 
Opera Festival Company, assisted at the 
piano and organ. Elsa Wuehler, soprano 
of the same organization, sang Wag- 
ner’s “Traume” and “Schmerzen.” Ellie 
Marion Ebeling, soprano. was the solo- 
ist with the chorus in Schubert’s “Die 
Allmacht.” Justus Schwab, baritone, 
was another soloist, and the Elsa 
Fischer String Ouartet contributed sev- 
eral numbers. The chorus sang an ex- 
cerpt from “Tannhauser” an a number 
of songs, including two works of the con- 
ductor. 


Irene Williams Renews 
Hinshaw Contract for 
Another Mozart Tour 





Irene Williams, Soprano 


Communities on the route list of the 
Hinshaw “Cosi Fan Tutte’ Company 
will rejoice in the fact that the prima 
donna of the organization, Irene Wil- 
liams, soprano, has been re-engaged by 
Mr. Hinshaw for the second season’s 
tour of the company beginning next fall. 
In the course of the travels to practically 
every section of the United States, Miss 
Williams has received the approval of 
both the critics and public in the eighty 
odd cities in which she has sung. The 
fact that she is an American singer, who 
has received her training in America, 
has been pointed to with pride in many 
communities, especially in view of her 
brilliant singing of the difficult music 
of Mozart. The company is at present 
on the last lap of its transcontinental 
tour, appearing in the cities of the Far 
West. Upon her return to New York, 
Miss Williams will be heard in a number 
of individual recitals and will devote the 
summer to rest and preparation for 
next season’s engagements. She is a 
pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, New York 
vocal instructor. 


WICHITA, KAN. 
March 3.—A brilliant program given 
by Louise Homer and her daughter, 


Louise Homer Stires, assisted at the 
piano by Eleanor Scheib, marked the 
opening of the Hellar-Fritschy Series of 
Artist Concerts at the Forum on Feb. 
23. It had been five years since Wichita 
had heard the noted contralto, and an 
audience of about 2500 assembled to give 
her and those assisting her a rousing re- 
ception. Mme. Homer was in splendid 
voice. Mrs. Stires, although suffering 
from a slight cold, sang admirably. 
Both in solo numbers and duets the 
singers were supported by well-played 
accompaniments. Before the close of the 
concert Walter Fritschy of Kansas City, 
who is associated with Mrs. Frederick 
Hellar in the Hellar-Fritschy Series, 
made a brief address. An informal re- 
ception arranged for the artists took 
place immediately after the performance, 
and was largely attended. 
T. L. KREBs. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 

March 10.—The Muskingum College 
Lyceum Course presented Heroert 
Gould, bass, in recital on March 2, before 
a crowded house. Mr. Gould was heard 
in a program of much interest, includ- 
ing numbers from oratorios and song 
groups, being compelled also to add num- 


erous extras to the printed list. 
ORA DELPHA LANE. 
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NuTLey, N. J.—Winifred Cornish, 
pianist, will be soloist at the Mid-Lenten 
Musicale to be given by the Glee Club of 


Nutley at a date in March not yet 


selected. 
ak oS 

WILMINGTON, DeEL.—Songs of five na- 
tions were given by Elizabeth Hood 
Latta, mezzo-soprano, at the New Cen- 
tury Club on March 1. Miss Latta is the 
Pennsylvania president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

s es @ 

Fort DopGre, Iowa.—The Fort Dodge 
Choral Society, under the leadership of 
Milford Claire Foote, gave Vincent’s 
“Prodigal Son” on Feb. 12, the soloists 
including Susan B. Eddy, soprano; Gene- 


vieve Wheat-Ball, contralto; Clifford 
Bloom, tenor; and William Frith, bass. 
ok ok * 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Mary J. Short pre- 
sented a number of her pupils in concert 
at Sherman Clay Hall on Feb. 24. Those 
taking part were Mary Cannon, Marion 
Rigg, Sibyl Hyatt, Edna Paden, Louise 
Jolly, Rhea Withers, Johanna Rosen- 
haupt, Phyllis Benefiel and Marguerite 
Hughes. 

x * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond Musical Club met recently at the 
home of June Frampton. Mrs. J. R. 
Beaumont is the instructor of the youth- 
ful members of this organization. Charles 
Swenson and Julia Helene Swenson pre- 
sented several piano students in recital 
lately at the Lincoln High School Au- 
ditorium. a 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Elsa Gundling- 
Duga, soprano, gave a recital in the 
Elks’ Club Auditorium under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Club of Wheeling 
recently. The program was made up of 





wal 


songs by American composers. Jessie 
Wolfe-Lipphardt contributed to the suc- 
cess of the recital with sympathetic ac- 
companiments. 

* * * 


WIicHITA, KAN.—The Wichita Musical 
Club met at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Stice to commemorate Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. The members of the 
club appeared in quaint colonial cos- 
tumes. An interesting and unique pro- 
gram of early American music was 
given. Several prominent local musi- 
cians were guests of the club. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Gladys Hillyer 
of Palacios, Tex., pupil of T. S. Lovette, 
and Edythe Crowder of Shreveport, La., 
pupil of Eva Whitford Lovette, were 
heard at the last Sunday afternoon mu- 
sical tea given by Mr. and Mrs. Lovette. 
Miss Hillyer played works by Liszt and 
Leginska and Miss Crowder’s numbers 
included a folk-song of Tuscany ar- 
ranged by Schindler, and songs by 
Spross, Speaks and Woodman. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lovette by general request each 
gave a group of numbers. 

* * * 


BERWYN, ILL.—A demonstration re- 
cital of methods of music study for chil- 
dren was given recently by pupils of the 
Anna Tomlinson School of Music, as- 
sisted by Geraldine Lacey, pianist, in 
Riverside Village Hall. Those taking 
part, besides Miss Lacey, included Made- 
line Whitbeck, Agnes Holmes, Vivian 
Vachta, Mary Lucia Chamberlin, Mar- 
jorie Skinner, Louis Ziska, Robert 
Lohnes, Jean Filkins, Mabel Diamond, 
Robert Teeter, Frances Noland, Isabel 
Wood, Essie Collins, Helen Goulding, 
Isabel Idler, Mildred Allen and Anna 
Tomlinson Boyd. 


DUNCAN, OKLA.—-The Duncan Music 
Club gave a musicale at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. R. Harris on Feb. 27, at 
which a program of music and readings 
was presented by Mrs. C. M. Anderson, 
president of the club and pianist; Mrs. 
Crowl, Mrs. Caraker, Mrs. Farnham, 
Miss Foreman, Mrs. James, Mrs. Wo- 
mack and Miss Phenis, vocalists; Miss 
Bilbro, violinist, and Mrs. Jack Atkins, 
reader. The club will hold a music 
memory contest in the public schools 
soon and a music week is being planned 
for early spring. 

* aK 

TRENTON, N. J.—At a recent meeting 
of the Central New Jersey Chapter of 
Organists in the Contemporary Club a 
dinner was given at which more than 
twenty members of the chapter were 
present. Following the dinner speeches 
were made by Charles Ford Wilson, Paul 
Ambrose, Leonard Moreton and Caroline 
Wetzel. The officers of the chapter are: 
Charles Ford Wilson, president; Flor- 
ence Westenburger, vice-president; Mrs. 
Kendrick C. Hill, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Paul Ambrose, chairman of 
the Program Committee. 

* * nt 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Cadman Club 
met recently at the residence of Mrs. R. 
Mullholland. Those who took part in the 
wen were Mmes. H. U. Freeman, 

. H. Gallagher, D. Tandy Hunt, Chester 
Robbins, Carl Grissen, Charles Moody, 
Harold Bayley, George E. Jeffries, M. 
Warren and Miss Norberg. Martha B. 
Reynolds recently presented a group of 
piano students in recital in Sherman 
Clay Hall. The young performers were 
Marian Miller, Reva Beemer, Fannie 
Brounstein, Dorothy Wedemeyer, Alice 
Stein, Herman Miller, Gladys Leonards, 
Margaret Jacobson and Edith Schafer. 

* * * 


FLINT, MicH.—The First Baptist 
Choir, under the baton of John T. Scho- 
field, recently presented “H. M. S. Pina- 
fore” before a capacity audience. The 
cast included Thomas King, Marie S. 
Donaldson, George S. Semmens, Irma 
Ames Schaarer, Gertrude E. Jones, Ivor 
Davies and Tom Williams. Pupils from 
the Alta Beach Edmunds Studios have 
been assisting in the Journal Music Mem- 
ory Contest. Ruth MacLean Miller, con- 
tralto; Katherine Greble and Florence 


McCumber, piano, have taken part i: 
numerous programs. Other city musi 
cians who have assisted are Clarenc, 
Eddy, tenor; Albert Gray, baritone 
Dorothy Winchester, contralto; Mr, 
Raymond Williams, soprano; Bernar 
Povolny and Elaine Barton, violinists 
and Dorothy Sellers and Dallas Brow: 
pianists. 
co * * 

MILTON, ORE.—Songs, piano and vio 
lin numbers and readings formed th 
program at the monthly recital by stu 
dents in the music and expression «d: 
partments of Columbia College. The Mi 
ton branch of the Malen Burnett Schoo 
of Music of Walla Walla gave a stu 
dents’ recital recently in the Christia: 
Church Auditorium. Miss Malen Burnet: 
is director of the school, and her assist 
ants are Bethel Stack, piano, and Edmo: 
Morris, voice teacher. A program organ 
ized by Dry Creek School authorities wa 
given by Aileen Bade, Mrs. Roy Foltz 
Betty Geiss, Mrs. R. H. Lee, Mr. ani 
Mrs. A. C. Geiss, Wilson McKinley, Mrs 
Elsworth Woods, the Staggs-Beame: 
Quartet, Miss Hubbs and R. L. Hubb-s 
Emma Foltz, Grant York, Winnie York 
Howard Lee, Myrtle Islay, Eva Stee: 
and Geneva Staggs. 


* * * 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—The Woman’s Mu- 
sic Study Club gave a program at th 
home of Mrs. H. H. Heyimun. Mrs 
John Spencer made an address, illus- 
trated with solos by Mrs. Allen Chase 
violinist; Bernice P. Wight, Sara Jan: 
Simmons, Lucy E. Wolcott and Mrs. E! 
mer Frey, sopranos; Miss Shade, con- 
tralto; Myrtle Hill and Clara Scott, 
pianists. Mrs. Gaisford and Marjorie 
Vincent were the accompanists. Louise 
D’Artell presented Louise Stickley, pian 
ist, in recital recently, assisted by Ruth 
Zody, whistler. Lucy E. Wolcott pre 
sented Alberta Harris and Frances Mc- 
Coy, voice pupils, and Ethel Willard Put 
nam presented Constance Grant, piano 
pupil, in a recent joint recital. Piano 
pupils of Laurelle L. Chase and voice 
pupils of William C. Mills appeared in 
joint recital recently. Harold Stocking, 
Rose Vail, Pearl Beckman and Ruth 
Mettler were the pianists and Fenton 
Barrett and Garnet Rynearson the vo- 
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Smile on “‘Mona Lisa” in Philadelphia 


Metropolitan’s Introduction of f Schillings’ Opera Stirs Attentive 
Audience—Kemp and Bohnen Impress as Singing Actors 
—Much American Music Featured in Stokowski Program 


By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, March 12.—‘‘Mona 

Lisa,” presented by the Metropolitan 
(pera Company, thrilled and fascinated 
a deeply attentive audience at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Tuesday night. So far 
as standard of interpretation is con- 
cerned the performance was by all odds 
the most satisfactory given here by Mr. 
Gatti’s organization this season. What- 
ever is to be the fate of this new opera, 
neither composer nor librettist will have 
cause to complain of indifferent treat- 
ment of their creations. 

Max Schillings’ firmly wrought, if not 
always inspired, score is wedded to a 
book that is admirably effective melo- 
drama. The action devised by Beatrice 
Dovsky is as tense and compact as that 
of “Tosca” in operatic form. On a first 
hearing Schillings’ music unquestion- 
ably suggests a flexible accompaniment. 
He uses with skill a system of obvious 
leading themes. These leit motifs ex- 
hibit, however, more feeling for dramatic 
proprieties than the surge of vital 1n- 
spiration. Ingenuity is a salient fea- 
ture of a score which adheres in manner 
much more to the school of Wagner and 
Strauss than the unsettling perversities 
of Satie or Schénberg. 

As Francesco, the cruel and suspicious 
husband, Michael Bohnen disclosed a 
magnificent baritone and a keen, assured 
sense of histrionic values. Barbara 
Kemp portrayed the enigmatic subject 
of Leonardo’s famous painting. She 
possesses a serviceable voice which she 
employs with rare dramatic force. Curt 
Taucher was the fervent lover, Gio- 
vanni; Frances Peralta was a radiant 
Ginevra, a rich-voiced carnival queen, 
and George Meader was conspicuously 
excellent as Arrigo. Ellen Dalossy and 
Marion Telva as Dianora and Piccarda, 
respectively, were heard in the delicious 
duet introducing the second act. The 
modern prologue and epilogue, providing 
an attractive vehicle for the presentation 
of the tragic story, exemplified the ver- 
satility of Mr. Bohnen and Barbara 
Kemp. 

The settings and costuming were con- 
ceived in the most convincing Renais- 
sance spirit. Artur Bodanzky conducted 
the work with apparent zest. 


Damrosch Analyzes “Ring” 


Walter Damrosch began a series of 
descriptive elucidations of the “Nibelun- 
gen Ring” with a characteristically in- 
gratiating analysis, with piano illustra- 
tions of the “Rheingold,” at a recital 
given in the Bellevue-Stratford Wednes- 
day night. As an interpreter of the 
Tetralogy Mr. Damrosch occupies a 
unique position. It is not easy to decide 
which is more delightful—his eloquent 
and sympathetic commentary or his 
transformation of the piano into an in- 
strument well nigh as expressive as an 
orchestra. The lecture-recital, under the 
management of Helen Pulaski Innes, was 
given for the benefit of the Matinée 
Musical Club’s Fund and for Philadel- 
phia Music Week. 

American compositions occupied a 
prominent place upon the program of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra submitted at 
the concerts of Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening in the Academy of 
Music. The most interesting and appeal- 
ng of these offerings was the “Rhapso- 
die Négre” of John Powell, played by 
the composer in association with Mr. 
Stokowski’s orchestra. Mr. Powell 
Played his part with fluency and taste. 
The soloist was also heard in Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s Prelude and Fugue for 
Piano and Orchestra, a soberly wrought 
work. not without stretches of dullness. 
but displaying the composer’s command 
of technical material. At times, how- 
ever, the fungal subject was rather vague. 
Both the Powell and the Mason scores 
were novelties here. 

Henry Eicheim’s “Oriental Impres- 
sions” had been heard in smaller form 
Previously in this city at one of the 
chamber music concerts of the Philadel- 
Phia Orchestra ensemble. This is a 
somewhat cacophonous work with a tre- 
mendous clatter of tvmnani in the oven- 
ing movement, characterized as a “Chi- 
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nese Sketch.” The usual discordant 
tones supposed to typify the East are 
heard, the click of chop-sticks and a slen- 
der violin voice in contrast to the din. 
There was more of poetry and rational- 
ity in the “Japanese Nocturne.” Despite 
some rather trite eccentricities the “Im- 
pressions” suggest a certain veracity of 
musical atmosphere, have the not incon- 
siderable merit of holding the listener’s 
attention and reveal a solid command of 
the resources of modern instrumenta- 
tion. The score was admirably inter- 
preted by Mr. Stokowski. The program 
closed with effective readings of “The 
Swan of Tuonela” and “Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” 


“FIRST STRING QUARTET” 
GIVEN IN PHILADELPHIA 








Work by Allegri Said to Be Initial Ven- 
ture in This Field—Concerts 
by Two Orchestras 


PHILADELPHIA, March 12.—In a series 
of lecture recitals that are especially 


designed for musical missionary work 
by the Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation Samuel L. Laciar, music 
critic of the Evening Public Ledger, 
spoke on “Chamber Music” recently 
before an audience that overflowed 


the big music room of the clubhouse. 
Mr. Laciar was assisted by a string 
quartet composed of members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, including An- 
tonio Ferrara, violin; Joseph Brodo, 
violin; David Epstein, viola, and Ben- 
jamin Gussikoff, ’cello. An interesting 
feature of the performance was the giv- 
ing of what is said to be the first authen- 
tic composition for four stringed instru- 
ments, a “sonata per duoi violini, alta, 
e basso di viola” by Gregorio Allegri, 
thought to have been composed about 
1610, a copy of which Mr. Laciar ob- 
tained many years ago from a great 
Italian library. Other numbers were 
selected from the quartets of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms, em- 
ployed to show the gradual development 
of chamber music. The members of the 
quartet played excellently. 

The last Sunday evening concert of 
the Philharmonic brought two soloists 
before the members of the society in con- 
certos, David Madison, violinist, playing 
Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor, and Hans 
Kindler, ’cellist, giving Lalo’s Concerto 
for that instrument. The fifteen-year- 
old violinist, a Philadelphian, showed 
remarkable technical ability in meeting 
the demands of the Bruch work. Mr. 
Kindler, a favorite since he was principal 
’cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
gave a fascinating reading of the Lalo 
work. The orchestra, composed of some 
eighty members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, played the “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan,” Mendelssohn’s “Fingal Cave” 
Overture and the “Polovitsian” Dances 
of Borodin. Josef Pasternack’s reading 
of the last number was full of barbaric 
color. 

More than 2000 children heard each of 
the two Young People’s concerts which 
opened this season’s series at the Acad- 
emy of Music. Mr. Stokowski discussed 
the clarinets and solo examples of each 
type were given in illustration of his 
address. The following members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra furnished the 
musical examples: Georges Grisez, clari- 
net; Jules Serentina, E Flat clarinet, 
and Paul Allemann, bass clarinet. The 
orchestra as a body gave the “William 
Tell” Overture, “Anitra’s Dance” from 
“Peer Gynt,” Boccherini’s “Menuetto” 
and the “Blue Danube Waltz” of Strauss. 
The series was so successful last year, 
when Mr. Stokowski discussed _ the 
stringed instruments in his talks, that 
two similar programs had to be arranged 
to meet this season’s demand. 

W. R. M. 


ROME, GA. 


March 3.—Frederick Gunster, tenor, 
appeared in recital on Feb. 5 under the 
auspices of the Music Lovers’ Club and 
was received with marked favor. Glen- 
nis Hancock was the accompanist. Sev- 
eral social functions were held for Mr. 


Gunster. Mrs. F. E. Vaissiere, state 
president of the Georgia Federated 
Music Clubs, gave a luncheon in his 
honor, and he was the guest of the 
Shorter College and Mrs. Ben Yancey at 
teas. Comparison of the music of Japan 
with that of American composers pro- 
vided an interesting discussion at the 
final program meeting of. the Music 
Lovers’ Club here on Feb. 14. Helen 
Knox Spain of Atlanta, former member 
of the club, led the meeting, delivering a 
paper and _ supervising the program, 
which comprised excerpts from ‘“Ma- 
dama_ Butterfly,” songs by Gertrude 
Ross and piano numbers by Yamada. 
The club will devote the remainder of 
its meetings this year to choral practice 
in preparation for the organization’s 
annual music week. The Emory Uni- 
versity Glee Club appeared in concert at 
Shorter College recently, this being the 
last of a series given in a tour of the 
larger cities of Georgia, South Carolina 
and Florida and in Havana, Cuba. 
HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 
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March 10.—Paul Althouse was well 
received at a recital given at the Grand — , g@Ms"s"s"s"s"s"a"s ss”, 








Theater recently as the fourth of a 


series of concerts in that auditorium. 
His well-chosen program was heard by 
a large audience that demanded several 
extras. Owing to lack of money, the 
Musical Arts Association has cancelled 
the three remaining recitals it had sched- 
uled for this season. 
LOUISE VALVERDA KELLEY. 


REX TILLSON 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
675 Madison Avenue 


New York. Rhinelander 10025 
Plaza 4426 














ZONES OF DYNAMIC UNDULATION 


New short cuts towards proficiency. 
How to co-ordinate most effectively. The 


Haydn Society Sings Cadman Work 

“The Sunset Trail,” a chorus for mixed 
voices by Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
was sung by the Haydn Choral Society, secrets of piano touch, and other valu- 
Chicago, under the direction of Hayden able information for piano teachers. 
Owens, on Feb. 27. The lyric depicts the Summer term. 


ancient and now vanished glory of the GUSTAVE L. BECKER 
American Indian. 516 West 143rd Street New York City 











HAZEL WEGNER BACHSCHMID 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 

soprano voice of most sympathetic quality and great range.’’ 
Management of HAZEL BACHSCHMID, 935 Pa. Ave., N. W., 


William Shakespeare, London, England. 
Washington, D. C. 


“A brilliant 











MIAMI CONSERVATORY 


MIAMI, FLA. 


ARTIST TEACHERS IN ORGAN, PIANO, 
VOICE, VIOLIN, ART, LANGUAGES, 
DANCING, DRAMATIC ART 


BERTHA FOSTER, Director 








Now Engaged Eighth Transcontinental Tour 
Several Open Dates Available En Route 


Charles Wakefield Princess 


CADMAN «= TSIANINA 
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Soprano and Baritone Appear in Aeolian 
Hall Recital 


Anna Pinto, harpist, provided an in- 
teresting feature of a recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday evening, March 10, at 
which appeared also Anna Lodato, so- 
prano, and Pasquale Romano, baritone, 
pupils of Franco de Gregorio. Miss 
Pinto played a suite for the harps com- 
posed by L. M. Tedeschi. The work, in 
four movements, is a gratifying compo- 
sition and gave Miss Pinto ample oppor- 
tunity to display her gifts. Excerpts 
from four of the Wagnerian operas, 
transcribed for the harp, found favor 
with the large audience. 

Miss Lodato and Mr. Romano were 
each heard in groups including songs of 
the old Italian school. Miss Lodato sang 
the “Carnival of Venice.” At the end 
of the program the performers joined in 
an ensemble number. Ottone Besce 
played the accompaniments and Sarah 
Possell provided a flute obbligato. 





Klibansky Pupil to Tour Maine 


Lottice Howell, soprano, a pupil of 
Sergei Klibansky, has been engaged by 
W. R. Chapman, director of the Maine 
Festival, for a three and a half weeks’ 
tour through Maine, beginning April 15. 
Juliette Velty has been engaged to ap- 
pear in Morosco’s forthcoming produc- 
tion of “Gabette.” Mrs. Ivor Smidt is 
now the contralto soloist at St. Mary’s 
Episcopal Church in Memphis. Mrs. 
Gerner Strickland has been substituting 
for Mrs. McRee, also a Klibansky pupil, 
at St. John’s Methodist Church in Mem- 
phis. Alveda Lofgren was the soloist in 
the concert given by the Cosmopolitan 
Choral Club of New York on Feb. 27. 
A number of pupils were heard in a con- 
cert at the Wanamaker Auditorium on 
the afternoon of March 8. Those partici- 
pating were Miss Lofgren, Helen McFer- 
ran, Grace Marcella Liddane. Cyril Pitts, 
Raymond Hart and Walter Preston. 





Adler Club Honors Letz Quartet 


The members of the Letz Quartet 
were the guests of honor at the meeting 
of the Clarence Adler Club, which met 
in the Adler Studio on the evening of 
March 38. Following a short program 
by a number of students, Mr. Adler 
joined the Letz players in an inspired 
performance of the Brahms Quintet, 
which evoked the praise of an audience 


that filled the studios. Compositions 
by Bach, Chopin, Liszt, Cyril Scott, 
Schubert, Beethoven, Scarlatti, Raff, 


Korngold and Vogrich were played with 
technical assurance and _ wmusicianly 
feeling by Dorothy Zacharias, Helen 
Gidaly, Harry Anik, Pauline Ruvinsky, 
Blanche Salomon, and Mina Rutenberg. 





American Works Given Under Auspices 
of New York Federated Clubs 


Presenting the works of three Ameri- 
can composers, in each instance with 
the composer present and assisting, the 
second of a series of such programs was 
given at Wanamaker’s Auditorium on 
the afternoon of March 6, under the aus- 
pices of the New York Federation of 
Music Clubs, with Caroline Lowe direct- 
ing. Four piano numbers of Andrew C. 
Haigh, including his Sonata in B Minor; 
eight songs by Mabel Wood Hill, and 
five of Paul Tietjens’ compositions, in- 
cluding his Sonata in D Minor for violin 
and four songs for soprano, were heard. 
Those assisting in the presentation of 
the compositions were Lotta Madden and 
Edna St. Johns, sopranos, Marie Caslova, 
violinist, and Clarendon McClure, pianist 
and accompanist. 

C. H. G., Jr. 





Henry Holden Huss and Edward Kreiner 
Present Huss Sonata 


Henry Holden Huss and Edward 
Kreiner, viola player of the Letz Quar- 
tet, gave a performance of Mr. Huss’ 
Sonata in D Minor for viola and piano 
at the Huss Stndios in Steinway Hall 
on March 10. The work, which was pre- 
viously presented before The Bohemians, 
is of fine melodic content, excellently 
worked out, and afforded both players 
a gratifying opportunity. The work 
was enthusiastically applauded by a 
capacity audience. Piano students of Mr. 
Huss and vocal students of Mrs. Huss 
contributed to the program. Georgette 


Deople And hivents nm New ‘Yorks We ek | 


Bushman, soprano, disclosed a voice of 
more than ordinary gifts, singing 
Schubert’s “Who is Sylvia?” and num- 
bers by Buononcini and Paradies. Flor- 
ence Sanson and Mabel Merrill also 
sang. Lillian Loewe, Charles Ames, 
Mary Woodbury and Edmund Nasa- 
doscki were heard in piano numbers 
that displayed good schooling, and Edith 
Segel gave evidence of a musicianly 
understanding in the Chopin Nocturne 
in F Minor. Mrs. Huss closed the pro- 
gram with a highly artistic presentation 
of Schumann’s “Dedication,” Fauré’s 
“Aprés un réve” and “The Smile of Her 
I Love” by Mr. Huss. E. R 





Student of Hilda Grace Gelling Active 


Marguerite Hughes’ Dingwall,  so- 
prano, a student of Hilda Grace Gelling, 
was soloist with the Woman’s Choral 
Society of Elizabeth, N. J., on Feb. 22. 
She gave an excellent presentation of the 
soprano part in David’s “Charmarnit 
Oiseau,” arranged for chorus, and was 
greeted with enthusiasm after a solo 
group. Miss Dingwall has been en- 
gaged as one of the soloists with the 
Beethoven Society of New York at the 
Hotel Plaza on March 10, the other art- 
ists being Frank La Forge and Charles 
Carver. 





Artists in Noonday Concert 


Several soloists participated in a con- 
cert given under the auspices of the 
Aeolian Company and the New York 
Evening Mail at Aeolian Hall at noon 
on March 9. Muriel Tindal, soprano, 
sang numbers by Astorga and Wolf and 
the folk-song, “Charlie Is My Darling.” 
Alix Young Maruchess, violinist, played 
“La Nuit Douce,” by Alfred Moffatt, and 
Sinigaglia’s “Rapsodia Piemontese.” Dr. 
George von Seybel, baritone, sang songs 
of Durante, Tosti and Brahms in a voice 
of natural beauty and with effective sin- 
cerity. Gordon Hampson was the ac- 
companist. Numbers played by the Duo- 
Art piano included Josef Hofmann’s re- 
cording of Rubinstein’s “Melody in F” 
and John Powell’s playing of an excerpt 
from his own “At the Fair.” Charles 
D. Isaacson, who presided, gave a talk 
on the life of Robert Franz. Three in- 
teresting solo numbers were contributed 
by the Chalif Dancers. 





Mustarde Sings at Studio Musicale 


Herbert Mustarde, baritone and 
teacher, entertained a large gathering 
of friends in his Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios on the afternoon of 
March 8. Joy Sweet, contralto, sang 
Tchaikovsky’s “He Truly Loved Me So” 
and Russell’s “The Sacred Fire,” dis- 
closing a voice of beautiful quality and 
sympathetic appeal. Miss Cooke was 
well received in numbers by Cadman 
and Spross, and Mr. Mustarde did effec- 
tive work in Salter’s “Winter” and 
Hageman’s “Do Not Go My Love.” The 
assisting artist was Guy Mariner, Aus- 
tralian pianist, who is in this country 
to pursue his studies with Josef 
Lhévinne. 
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Irish Music at Brooklyn Theater 


The special musical program heard at 
the Strand Theater, Brooklyn, during 
the week of March 11, consisted of an 
overture, combining instrumental, vocal 
and dance numbers. An “Irish” Prelude 
opens with “’Tis a Great Day Tonight 
for the Irish,’ from Victor Herbert’s 
“Eileen.” “Come Back to Erin” was sung 
by Celia Turrell, mezzo-soprano, and 
“Macushla” by Everett Clark, tenor. 
Miss Turrell is also heard in “Connais-tu 
le Pays?” from “Mignon.” Madeline 
McGuigan, violinist, plays “Valse Blu- 
ette” and “Meditation” from “Thais.” 
Huhn’s “Invictus” is sung by Jackson 
Kinsey, baritone, and the organ reces- 
sional is “Grand Chorus in D” by Guil- 
mant. 





Jessie Fenner Hill Students Active 


This season has brought many pro- 
fessional engagements to students of 
Jessie Fenner Hill, vocal instructor. 


Josephine Martino, soprano, recently 
scored a success in recital in Paterson, 
N. J., singing arias by Puccini and songs 
by Gounod, Scott and Salter. Julia 
Silvers has attracted favorable attention 
in the Greenwich Village Follies, and 
Gertrude Lang has been tendered a long 
term contract by the Shuberts after two 
seasons of study. She has also been 
heard frequently at the Capitol Theater. 
Berta Donn has achieved success in the 
recent production of “Sun Showers.” 





Begins Lecture Series on Wagner Operas 


A series of six lectures on the music 
dramas of Richard Wagner by Clement 
Burbank Shaw was opened at the hall 


of the American Institute of Phrenology 
on the evening of March 13, “Parsifal” 
being the opera discussed. “Lohengrin” 
will be the subject of the lecture for 
the evening of March 20, with weekly 
lectures following until April 24. The 
course, which is being given under the 
auspices of Jessie Allen Fowler, is free 
to the public. 





Smetana Overture at Capitol Theater 


Smetana’s “Bartered’ Bride” Over- 
ture was played by the orchestra at 
the Capitol Theater, New York, under 
the leadership of Erno Rapee, on the 
program for the week beginning March 
11. A Balkan sketch with musical num- 
bers enlisted the services of Evelyn 
Herbert and Betsy Ayres, soloists, and 
a corps, headed by Maria Gamba- 
relli. 





Hageman Opens Studio 


Richard Hageman, conductor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Association this 
season, has just returned to New York, 
where he has opened a studio at the 
Hotel Ansonia. Although his plans for 
next season are not yet formulated, it 
is probable, that with the exception of 
the summer months, his residence in 
New York will be permanent. 
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Sundelius, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
appear as soloist in a performance of 
Schubert’s Mass in E Flat to be given 
by the Society of the Friends of Music 
in Town Hall, March 25. 


Marie 





Frederic Lamond, pianist, will give his 
second New York recital of the season 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
March 18. He will also be soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic under the 
baton of Mengelberg, in Carnegie Hall 
on March 29. 





Joyce Borden, soprano, has been heard 
recently in recital in Bridgeport, Conn.|, 
appearing under the auspices of the 
Professional Women’s Club. Miss 
Borden, who is a pupil of Herbert 
Witherspoon, is being booked for engage- 
ments by the management of the New 
York Chamber Music Society. She will 
sing at the Biennial Convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in 
Asheville, N. C., in June. 


Robert Braun, pianist, was scheduled 
to appear as soloist with the New York 


Symphony in Allentown, Pa., on March 
17, making his second engagement in 
that city this season. He will appear 
in recital with John Barclay, baritone, 
and Hans Kindler, ’cellist, in Pottsville 
on March 21. 





Frieda Klink, contralto, has been 
engaged to sing with the Goldman Band 
in a number ‘of performances this 
summer. Her recital, scheduled for 
Glen Falls on March 8, has been post- 
poned to March 20, to be followed by 
an appearance at Columbia University 
on March 22. 





Marcel Dupré, organist, will give his 
last recital before sailing for France, 
in the New York Wanamaker Audi- 
torium on the afternoon of March 19. 
A feature of the program will be an 
improvisation in the form of a symphony 
in four movements, the themes of which 
will be chosen by six eminent musicians. 


N. Y. College of Music Students Hea: 


Students of the New York College . 
Music appeared in recital at Carneg 
Chamber Music Hall on March 2, th: 
work showing admirable schooling a; 
finish. Particularly notable were t} 
performances of Rose Ruttkay and B: 
mont Fisher, who played the Bach 
Minor Concerto for Two Violins; Ma) 
Regalbuto, pianist, who gave a porti: 
of the Mozart D Minor Concerto, a: 
Frederick Gummich, tenor, who w,: 
heard in songs by Lehmann a 
Rachmaninoff. Others who appear 
were Mary Louise Knapp, sopran 
Howard Kay, violinist; Marie Geweh 
contralto; Alice Wirth, pianist; Zel: 
Casten, ’cellist; Harriet D. Walker, vi 
linist; Olivia Martin and Evelyn Schit 





Violin Début at Rialto Theater 


Michael Mischakoff, violinist, made h 
first appearance on the programs of th 
Rialto Theater on the bill for the wee’ 
beginning March 11. He played arrang: 
ments of Schubert’s “Wiegenlied” an. 
Moszkowski’s “Guitarre.” An interes 
ing orchestral number, arranged by Hug 
Riesenfeld, was a ballad played in th 
successive musical 
Spain, China, Holland and the United 
States. Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” Suite 
was given by the orchestra of the Rivoli 
Theater, under the leadership of Mr. 
Riesenfeld and Frederick Stahlberg, as 
an overture to a film’ version of 
“Othello.” A minuet was danced by 
Paul Oscard and Kathleen Morris. 





Musicians’ Association Gives Dinner 


The annual dinner and election of offi- 
cers of the Fraternal Association of 
Musicians was held in New York on Feb. 
27. George E. Shea, presiding officer, 
was in the chair for the business session 
following the dinner. The officers elected 
were Mr. Shea, president; Louis J. 
Sajous and Helena A. Pino, vice-presi- 
dents; Agnes D. Melvir, recording sec- 
retary; Gertrude M. Beckley, corre- 
sponding secretary; Irvin F. Randolph, 
treasurer, and Miguel Castellanos, Clara 
A. Korn, Elizabeth Sajous, Georgina 
Southwick and Robert M. Treadwell, ex- 
ecutive .committee. The organization, 
which is twelve years old, has for its 
object the aid of deserving artists. 





Stillman Appears with Pupils 


Louis Stillman, pianist and _ peda- 
gogue, with a number of his students, 
gave a recital in his studio on the after- 
noon of March 11. Mr. Stillman was 
heard in numbers by Schumann, Bach, 
Chopin and Liszt. Pupils who partici- 
pated were Armand Finkelstein, Edith 
Schiller, Rose Meltzer, Elizabeth Brody, 
Thursten Shaye, Beulah Kassel, Kathe- 
rine Neuschwander, Emilie Samson, 
Adelaide Shays, Sophie Meltzer, Ger- 
trude Tasgal, Cecilia Quartararo, Anna 
Miller, Flora Fleischer, Milly Perskin 
and Grace Cowling. 





Frederic Dixon to Play American Works 


Frederic Dixon, pianist, will give a 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of March 20, offering a 
program that will include Beethoven's 
Sonata Op. 57; a group by Chopin, and 
a group of numbers by American com- 
posers, Deems Taylor’s Poem Op. 5, 
No. 2; “Guitarre” by Beryl Rubinstein, 
and two Preludes by Marion Bauer. Mr. 
Dixon has appeared lately before the 
New York Harvard Club and in recital 
in Greenwich, Conn. 





To Lecture on Music of Orient 


Invitations have been issued to hear 
Alice Louise Mertens, contralto, in her 
lecture-recital on “Music of the Orient, 
to be given in the Wurlitzer Auditorium 
on March 22. Miss Mertens will illus- 
trate her talk with songs by both Orien- 
tal and Occidental composers. 





Warner Hawkins Gives Recital 


Warner Mason Hawkins, pianist, gave 
a recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of March 6, offering a program that in- 
cluded his own arrangement of Bach’s 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in G and num- 
bers by Schumann, Scarlatti, Chopin, 
Liszt, Grieg, Debussy and Cyril Scott. 


Faculty of Munson Institute Heard 


Faculty members of the Munson Insti- 
tute in Brooklyn gave a concert for th: 





. benefit of the scholarship fund at th« 


Academy of Music on the evening of 
March 3. The program was given bj 
Minnie Carey Stine, contralto; Asta 
Nygren, violinist, accompanied by Alice 
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Raymond; Norman Jollif, baritone; 
The esa Smith, soprano, and Aagot 
Tharaidson. Edith Roberts Knemeyer, 


Berzliot Hafstad and Katherine Fjelde 
\ure, Pianists. Rosalie Cohen, a tal- 
ented blind pupil, was also heard in Cho- 
pins “Fantasie Impromptu” and Law- 
rence J. Munson played a group of organ 
nubers, including his own composition, 
“Tn Memoriam.” 





Pupil Plays at Burnham Studio 


7 uel Burnham, pianist, presented his 
pupil, Emma Janet Ray, in a recital at 
his studio on March 1. She was assisted 
by Julia Larson, violinist, and Russel 
Wragg, composer and pianist, in a pro- 
vram that included a Bach Gavotte, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in E Minor, Griffes’ 
“White Peacock,” two numbers by De- 
hussy and a group of three Chopin num- 
hers. Miss Larson offered two numbers 
by Mr. Wragg. A good-sized audience 
heard the concert and gave the artists 
liberal applause. 





Opera and Drama _ Society Members 
Appear in Broadway Productions 


Recent engagements of members of 
the Opera and Drama Society, Eugene 
D’Avigneau, director, include the selec- 
tion of Lillian Wagner as understudy to 
all the soprano rdéles in the Winter 
Garden; Elmira Lane, who has succeeded 
Helen Shipman in “The Lady in Ermine,” 
and Walter Preston, tenor, who is sing- 
ing the principal part in “Springtime of 
Youth.’ 





New York Easter Dawn Service Planned 
at Columbia University 


The Easter dawn service formerly 
held in Central Park, New York, will be 
held this year before the library at Co- 
lumbia University, owing to the Park 
Commission’s failure to sanction use of 
the former site. A special musical pro- 
gram will be given and Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman of Central Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, will be a speaker at 
3 ee which will begin at seven 
0 ClOCK. 





The New York recital of Olga War- 
ren, coloratura soprano, scheduled for 
Aeolian Hall on March 14, has been post- 
poned to the afternoon of March 28. 


Ellerman Fulfills Oratorio Dates 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, has had an 
active season, having fulfilled many 
oratorio engagements and completed a 
number of phonographic records in 
addition to her regular church work and 
recital appearances. During the past 


few months she has been heard in 
presentations of Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” Verdi’s 
“Requiem,” Saint-Saéns’ “Christmas 
Oratorio,” Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and 
“St. Paul,” and MHandel’s “Messiah.” 


Miss Ellerman sang before an audience 
of 2800 persons at the Caledonian Club 
at the Hotel Commodore on March 2. 
In the early part of April, she will sing 
in a performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” at Southampton, and also 
before the Retail Merchants’ Managers’ 
Association at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 





J. G. 


J. G. Andrews, baritone, appeared as 
soloist at a concert given in the Plaza 
Hotel on March 9, and also conducted 
the New York Symphony Club on the 
same program. With Maria Davi, so- 
prano, Mr. Andrews was heard in a 
dramatic presentation of the duet from 
the second act of “Traviata.” He con- 
ducted the symphony in a performance 
of Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slav,” 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony and 
the Overture to “Poet and Peasant.” 
Jean Harrison, soprano, a pupil of Mr. 
Andrews, was heard in an effective 
presentation of an aria from Meyer- 
beer’s “Roberto I] Diavolo.” 


Andrews in Dual Role 





Brahms Club Sings New Braun Work 


The Brahms Club, Leo Braun, con- 
ductor, gave a concert at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on March 7, presenting for the 
first time, a composition, “An _ die 
Musik,” by Mr. Braun, dedicated to the 
club. Other numbers were “Who is 
Sylvia” the Twenty-third Psalm, 
“Heidenréslein” and “Die junge Nonne” 
by Schubert, a group of three numbers 
by Brahms and numbers by Caccini, 
Seott and others. Siegfried Philip, 
baritone, was the soloist, singing an 
aria from Korngold’s “Die tote Stadt” 
and the solo part in a Grieg number. 








Joseph Schwarz and Weivene Bernstein 
Heard 


Joseph Schwarz, baritone, and Eugene 
Bernstein, pianist, were soloists at a 
musicale intime given at the home of 
Mrs. William Ralph Jones on March 4. 
Mr. Schwarz sang the Prologue from 
“Pagliacci” and songs by Gretchaninoff, 





Music World Loses Eminent Figure 
in Passing of Nelson Perley Coffin 
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Prominent New England Con- 
ductor Found Dead in New 
York Hotel After Heart At- 
tack—Founded Twenty-five 
Choral Bodies and Con- 
ducted Three Prominent 
Annual Festivals—Head of 
New York Mendelssohn Glee 
Club Since 1919—Recently 
Engaged for College Wo- 
men’s Glee Club 


ELSON PERLEY COFFIN, one of 
the most prominent American cho- 
tal conductors, was found dead on 
the floor of his bathroom in the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, on the morning 
of March 7. Mr. Coffin, who was in New 
York to conduct a rehearsal ot the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club, had had an engage- 
ment with a friend the previous evening 
4nd as he did not keep it and sent no 
Word, the friend called at the hotel in the 
morning and found him dead. The phy- 
‘itian who examined the body said that 


h had occurred late Tuesday night 

was due to arteriosclerosis and 

‘t disease. 
_\tr. Coffin, whose home was in Keene, 
XN. H., was born at Newport, N. H., in 
, and spent one year at Dartmouth 
‘ge later attending Colorado College 
Vhere he was identified with athletics. 
His first important work after entering 
musical profession was the organ- 
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Nelson Perley Coffin 


ization of the Keene Chorus Club, of 
which he was the conductor for over 
twenty years. Another choral . body 
which under his baton took an important 
place in the musical world of New Eng- 
land, was the Fitchburg Choral Society. 
With both of these organizations Mr. 
Coffin gave festival performances of 
numerous important choral works. In 
1919, he succeeded the late Louis Koem- 
menich as conductor of the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club of New York, and the same 
year he also succeeded Dr. Arthur Mees 
as conductor of the Worcester, Mass., 
Music Festival, making his first appear- 
ance with the latter in the fall of 1920. 
He also organized and conducted twenty- 
five smaller choral bodies throughout the 
New England States. Mr. Coffin had 
only recently been engaged as conductor 
of the newly organized College Women’s 
Glee Club of New York. He left a widow 
and three children. 





Wolf and Strauss. Mr. Bernstein dis- 
played fine virtuosity and finish in the 
Liszt arrangement of Schumann’s 
“Frihlingsnacht” and the Chopin E 
Major Etude and B Flat Scherzo, and 
also played the César Franck Sonata 
in A for Violin and Piano with Michel 
Bernstein. The program was given at 
the request of the subscribers of the 
Russian Trio. 





Augusta Cottlow Resumes Teaching 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist, has just re- 
turned from a successful tour through 
several states of the Middle West and 
has reopened her studio. A number of 
spring concerts that have been booked 
have been arranged so as not to inter- 
rupt her teaching schedule. 





Josef Adler Pupils Give Program 


Pupils from the class of Josef Adler, 
pianist, were heard in a program at the 
Adler Studios on West LEighty-sixth 
Street on the afternoon of March 4. 
Compositions by Beethoven, Bach, Mo- 
zart, Weber, Haydn, Chopin, Moszkow- 
ski, Stojowski, Liszt and others were 
played with technical fluency and musi- 
cianly feeling by Margaret McClatchey, 
Dorothy Bauman, Ida Markowitz, Alice 
Greenberg, Ruth Handros, Tilly Sper 
and Sidney Cohen. 





Courty Rossi-Diehl Students in Recital 


Students of Courty Rossi-Diehl gave a 
song recital at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on Feb. 25, those taking part being 
May Kirwen, Anna lIassogna, Marion 
Kennedy, Margaret Elliott, Teresa Tes- 
tino, Estelle Roggio and Mollie Miller. 
Miss Iassogno sang “Vorrei Saper’” by 
Taverna, with the composer at the piano. 
A high quality of musicianship was dis- 
played by the singers and the event was 
attended by a capacity audience. 


Aim to Get 200,000 Subscribers to Sup- 
port City Symphony 


At the concert of the City Symphony 
given in the Century Theater on Sunday 
afternoon—the last “pop” concert of the 
season—Mrs. Louise Ryals De Cravioto, 
to whose efforts the orchestra largely 
owes its existence, made a speech in 
which she announced that the Musical 
Society of the City of New York, the 
directorate of the organization, seeks 
to get 200,000 subscribers at one dollar 
apiece to support the symphony in future 
seasons, in an effort to make it really 
representative of all classes. She added 
that announcement of future plans 
would be made soon. 





To Give Concert for Rheims School 


Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, will be soloists 
with the New York Symphony under 
Walter Damrosch in the concert to be 
given for the benefit of the Music School 
of Rheims, France, at Jolson’s Fifty- 
ninth Street Theater on the afternoon 
of March 18. Both artists will be heard 
in songs and arias and the orchestra will 
play works by Liszt, Lalo and Debussy. 





Casella to Lecture on Italian Moderns 


Alfredo Casella, Italian pianist and 
composer, will give an exposition of mod- 
ern Italian Music at the Wurlitzer Audi- 
torium on the afternoon of March 18. 
This will be the third in the lecture series 
being given by the International Com- 
posers’ Guild. Mr. Casella will have the 
assistance of a singer and a ’cellist. 





Farnam Continues Organ Series 


Lynnwood Farnam, organist of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New 
York, is continuing his Monday evening 
recitals at the church during the month. 





PASSED AWAY 
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Harcourt Farmer 


MONTREAL, March 10. — Harcourt 
Farmer, writer, lecturer, musician and 
correspondent in Montreal for MUSICAL 
AMERICA, died of pneumonia on March 7 
after a brief illness. Mr. Farmer was 
born in Liverpool thirty years ago and 
came to Canada when about fifteen years 
of age. He was always keenly inter- 
ested in music and made a careful study 
of it both as a child in England and after 
coming to America. He was well known 
as a Shakespearean scholar and, as the 
head of the Farmer School of Elocution, 
was frequently heard in recitals of 
Shakespearean plays. He also lectured 
and held classes in public speaking in 
various clubs, hospitals and business or- 
ganizations. Besides these activities, 
Mr. Farmer did free-lance journalism 
and wrote numerous short stories. 


Levi W. Ballard 


LEWISTON, ME., March 9.—Levi W. 
Ballard, composer, conductor and 
teacher, died here recently in his nine- 
tieth year. Mr. Ballard was born in 
Tamworth, N. H., and was educated at 
Concord where he also studied organ, 
piano and violin. Coming to Lewiston 
in 1857 he established a school of music 
and also opened a music store. His 
early work as organist and choirmaster 
was at the old Main Street Church and 
his first orchestra and band were formed 
at Maine State Seminary. In 1885, Mr. 
Ballard went to Minneapolis where be- 
sides teaching he became well known as 
a choral and orchestra conductor. Much 
of his best work as a composer was done 
while in Minneapolis. In 1910, Mr. 
Ballard returned to Lewiston. 





Henry F. Greene 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 10.—Henry 
F. Greene, a well-known musician of the 


city, died at his home on March 2, after 
an illness of three years. Mr. Greene 
was born in Lonsdale, Jan. 28, 1842, 
and came to this city when a boy, 
working in the Chickering piano rooms. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
enlisted in the Union army and at the 
end of the war, organized a band here 
which played for many years at Rocky 
Point and Crescent Park. Mr. Greene 
retired from public life about twenty- 
five years ago. 





Marie Lighthall 


CHICAGO, March 10.—Marie Lighthall, 
soprano, died on March 8 after an illness 





HUNT 


of two weeks. Miss Lighthall, who was 
thirty-five years old, was the daughter 
of Mrs. Anna Katzenberger and the late 
Gabriel Katzenberger, tor many years 
music supervisor in the Chicago public 
schools. Miss Lighthall was a graduate 
of the Chicago Musical College and a 
diamond medal winner in 1909. She had 
appeared extensively in concert and 
opera in various cities of the country 
and was soprano soloist at the Belden 
Avenue Baptist Church for seven years. 
She was a member of the Lakeview 
Music Club and the Artists’ —, 
. Q. 





Jean Hausknecht 


WoopRIDGE, N. J., March 10.— Jean 
Hausknecht, contra-bassoonist, died here 
recently in his seventy-seventh year. 
Mr. Hausknecht was a member of the 
Boston Symphony under Georg Henschel 
and afterward played under Gilmore, 
Herbert, Seidl, Kunwald and Stokowski 
and in the Buffalo Symphony under John 
Lund. More recently he was a member 
of the orchestra of the “Chu Chin Chow” 
company. He is survived by his widow. 








Dr. Arpad Geyza Gerster 


Dr. Arpad Geyza Gerster, surgeon, a 
brother of the late Etelka Gerster, the 
famous coloratura soprano, and uncle of 
Mrs. Fritz Reiner, wife of the conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony, died on 
March 11 at his residence in New York 
after a brief illness. Dr. Gerster, who 
was seventy-four years old, was born in 
Hungary and came to this country in 
1873, becoming a citizen soon after. He 
is survived by his widow and by one son. 





O. D. Stinchfield 
AUBURN, MeE., March 10.—O. D. 
Stinchfield, organist, conductor and 
teacher, and one of the founders of 


the first Maine Festival, died on March 





6, in his seventy-eighth year. Mr. 
Stinchfield was a native of New 
Gloucester. 
M. Louise Duncklee 
EAST ORANGE, N. J., March 3.—M. 


Louise Duncklee, daughter of Henry 
Hall Duncklee, organist and choirmaster 
of the West End Collegiate Church, New 
York, died last week at her home here 
after an illness of several months. 





Sarah Whitehill 


Sarah Whitehill, sister of Clarence 
Whitehill, baritone, died at her home 
in Marengo, Iowa, on March 8. 
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GALLO EXTENDS HIS 
SAN FRANCISCO STAY 


San Carlo Forces Give Extra 
Week of Opera—Close 
Symphony Season 


By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 10.—The 
success of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany’s performances has_ encouraged 
Fortune Gallo to extend his season here 
to three weeks instead of two, as origi- 
nally announced. In the matter of 
pageantry and mise en scéne, “Aida” 
and “Lohengrin” were impressive to a 
degree hardly to be expected. Both 
vocally and histrionically the work of the 
singers has elicited uniform approval 


throughout the series. As Carmen and 
again as Santuzza in “Cavalleria” Alice 
Gentle evoked enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions. Anna Fitziu sang very agreeably 
in “Bohéme” and was an excellent Elsa 
in “Lohengrin.” Romeo Boscacci distin- 
guished himself by replacing Leonardo 
del Credo, who was taken ill, on a few 
moments’ notice as Manrico in “Trova- 
tore.” As José in “Carmen,” Lionel in 
“Martha” and Alfredo in “Traviata” he 
proved his versatility. Marie Rappold 
made an excellent impression as Aida. 
“La Bohéme” and Miss Gentle as Car- 
men were responsible for two practically 
sold-out houses. 

The final concert of the Symphony in 
the Auditorium was the occasion of a 
speech by Supervisor J. Emmett Hay- 
den, in which he pointed out that the 
series, undertaken by the municipality, 
has had the distinction of being self- 
sustaining. He predicted a similar series 
for next year and expressed hope for a 
series this summer. Efrem Zimbalist, 
as soloist, was heard in a fluent and 
beautiful performance of Mendelssohn’s 
E Minor Violin Concerto. Smaller num- 
bers and encores served to display a 
scintillating technique and remarkably 
clear harmonics. Warren D. Allen’s per- 
formance of Boellman’s “Fantasie Dia- 
logue,” Op. 35, for Orchestra and Organ, 
was noteworthy for its tonal balance. 
He was enthusiastically applauded. 

New material was absent from the or- 
chestral numbers, which were Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes,” Massenet’s “Under the 
Lindens” and Tchaikovsky’s Overture, 
“1812.” The audience was in excess of 
the usual 9,000 persons. 

Edward F. Schneider’s Symphonic 
Poem, “Sargasso Sea,” a piece of “tonal 
scenery” which was heard here last year, 
was played by the Symphony at the Sun- 
day popular concert. Albert I. Elkus’ 
“Rondo on a Merry Folk Tune” was re- 
peated. Both composers are San Fran- 
ciscans. Willem Dehe, ’cello, a member 
of the orchestra, played Tchaikovsky’s 
“Variations on a Rococo Theme.” He 
was recalled many times. 

William Wade Hinshaw’s production 
of “Cosi Fan Tutte,” which was to have 
been presented by Mrs. Jessica Colbert 
at the Plaza Theater on March 2 had to 
be abandoned owing to the illness of 
Miss Faleo, who contracted diphtheria. 

Doria Fernanda (Fernanda Pratt), a 
San Francisco mezzo-soprano, has been 
engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera 
forces for next season. 

Jeanne Gustin Ferriér, soprano; An- 
dré Ferriér, tenor; Amerigo Frechain, 
tenor; Rebecca Haight, ’cellist, and Ethel 
Palmer, pianist, gave a program of 
French music in the Palace of Fine Arts 
on Sunday afternoon, March 4. 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 10.—Edwin Swain, baritone, a 
native of this state, recently gave his 
first recital in Jacksonville, when he was 
heard in a pleasing program at the audi- 
torium of the Woman’s Club. He drew 
a good-sized audience which applauded 
him liberally, insisting on a number of 
extras. Harold F. Rivenburgh was ac- 
companist. WILLIAM MEYER. 


MacDowell’s “Indian’”’ Suite Inspires 
Interpretation by American Painter 
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Courtesy of Steinway €& Sons 


“The Indian Suite,” Painting by Ernest Blumenschein in the Steinway Collection, Which 
Depicts the Artist’s Impressions of the MacDowell Works 


HYTHMS caught from the tribal 
melodies of the white man’s fore- 
runner on the North American Conti- 


nent, and given beautiful and abiding 
shape in the “Indian” Suite of Edward 
MacDowell, inspired Ernest Blumen- 
schein, the well-known American artist, 
to make an impressive study for the 
Steinway collection of paintings on musi- 
cal subjects. MacDowell was probably 
the first American composer to introduce 
the music of these aborigines, since the 
subject of diligent research, into the 
modern répertoire. 

The late James Huneker describes the 
canvas as follows in one of his last 
writings, a series of “prose portraits” on 
the works in the Steinway collection: 
“The canvas of the painter is semi-fan- 
tastic. A battle furiously rages, let us 
imagine, between the Utes and the 
Cheyennes. It has lasted for several 
days. The slaughter is dire. From the 
sky, so each combatant fondly believes, 
his war god looks down with pagan im- 
passivity upon the conflict, the ancestor 
spirit of the earthly fighters. 

“The flying arrows might be the swirl 
of the violins, though there is no futile 
attempt at literal transcription. But the 
spectator with a grain of imagination is 
bound to overhear the crash of drums 
and the trumpets, the cries of the war- 
riors and the weeping of the women in 
the tepees. A stirring moment both in 
the orchestra and within the frame of 
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the canvas! 


Of the particular section of the work 
depicted in the painting, that entitled 
“In Wartime,” the distinguished critic 
said: “Its tune is less in Indian charac- 
teristics than its companions, though it 
is said to have been sung by the Atlantic 
Coast Indians. They believed it to be a 
melody heard in the heavens before the 
coming of the white race. It was thought 
to be a supernatural warning.” 

The artist is a native of Ohio and son 
of the late William Leonard Blumen- 
schein, composer and conductor, who was 
chorusmaster of the Cincinnati May Fes- 
tivals, under Theodore Thomas, in the 
nineties. He has won recognition espe- 
cially for his studies of Indian life. 


ANDERSON, S. C. 


March 10.—The second number of the 
Artist Series was a recital given by 
Augusta Cottlow, pianist, in Anderson 
College Auditorium. This was Miss 





Cottlow’s second appearance in Ander- 
son and she was warmly greeted. 
were given. 
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MILEAGE REDUCTION | 
EFFECTIVE MAY | 


Boon to Touring Artists Sey 
in Ruling of Commissio: 
—Support for Measure 


WASHINGTON, March 10.—Des jt, 
the opposition of several railroads 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued regulations to govern the sa). 9 
interchangeable mileage books =; (4 


for 2500 miles’ transportation : 
twenty per cent reduction from reg))|,; 
passenger rates. This measure, w )jc} 
will prove a boon to touring mu:i¢,! 
artists and others using the railway: jy 
pursuit of their vocations, will go int, 
effect on May 1 next. The price wi 
$72, as contrasted with the regular 
senger rate of $90 for the same am 
of travel. 

One of the regulations announced >. 
quires the purchaser to have his auto. 
graphed photograph pasted on the cove; 
of the mileage books, to prevent trans. 
fer. The Commission denied a plea o 
commercial travelers’ associations ‘ha: 
coupons in the books be made availa| 
for payment of excess baggage and oth 
railway charges. As _ formerly, 
amount of personal baggage of the mus 
cal artist transported without ext) 
charge will be 150 pounds. 
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To voice a protest against the opyo- 
sition to railways to the mileage plan, a 
meeting of the National Council of Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Associations was held 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, last week 
Those in attendance included nearly 
1000 members of the Association, prom- 
inent legislators and theatrical map- 
agers. Among the speakers were forme: 
Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia; Rep- 
resentative Arthur Free of California 
and William A. Brady, of the Nationa 
Producing Managers’ Association, wh 
asserted that the last-named organiza- 
tion was prepared to support the meas- 
ure for a mileage reduction against th: 
strongest opposition. 


ATLANTA’S OPERA WEEK 


Announce Works to Be Given by Metro- 
politan Opera Forces 


ATLANTA, March 10.—The announce: 
ment of seven operas to be given by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company during it: 
coming visit to Atlanta has aroused 
great interest. The operas, as 3! 
nounced by C. B. Bidivell, treasurer 0! 
the Musie Festival Association, under 
the auspices of which the opera wee) 
will be held, are “Romeo and Juliet.’ 
“Aida,” “Lucia,” “Don Carlos,” “L’Afr- 
caine,” “La Bohéme” and “William Te!l.” 
The artists on the roster include Gall- 
Curci, Chaliapin, Gigli, Kemp, Scott 
Bori, Ponselle, Martinelli, De Luca a! 
Danise. 

The Atlanta Music Club presented. @: 
the third of the Series Intime, Thurlow 
Lieurance, composer; Mrs. Edna Woole! 
Lieurance, soprano, and George B. Tack 
flautist, on Feb. 28. The program fea- 
tured Indian music. At a recent meet 
ing of the club the sonata form was thi 
subject of study, Nana Tucker, Mrs 
Charles Dowman, Mrs. Charles Murra: 
Edna Bartholomew, Blanche Robert: 
and Merrill Hutchinson taking part 
the demonstration of the examples, take! 
from classic sonatas. 
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KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 
| 
| 
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Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New Yor 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 


Players with 
all-metal action. 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PAf 
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